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NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


Engravings on Wood. 
Engravings on Wood by MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN WOOD-ENGRAVER®S | 
With Descriptive Letter-press by W. M. LAFFAN. Popular Edition. Large Folio’ 
Ornamental Covers, $12.00. 

The most distinguished wood-engravers of. this country haye contributed to this work 
twenty-five engravings, which are, with one exception, from American paintings, and the 
accompanying letter-press is written by William Mackay Laffan. The work not only illus- 
trates in the most striking manner the marvellous progress which has been made in wood 
engraving in the United States, but it represents the highest excellence ever reached in 
that art, in which Americais universally acknowledged to hold the foremost place. 

Il. 


**Harper’s Young People” for 1887. Vol. VIII. 


Pp. viii., 844. With 770 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 33.50. Vols. V., VI., 
and VII., $3.50 each. Vols. L, II., IIL., and IV. out of print. 
IIl. 
Modern Italian Poets. 
Essays and Versions. By W. D. Howe LLs, Author of *‘ April Hopes,’’ ete. With 
Portraits. pp. viii., 370. 12mo, Half Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 32.00. 


IV. 
The Wonder Clock. 


The Wonder Clock; or, Four-and-Twenty Marvellous Tales: being one for each Hour 
of the Day. Written and Illustrated with 160 Drawings by HowArD PYLE, Author 
of ‘“‘ Pepper and Salt,’’ ‘The Rose of Paradise,’ etc. Embellished with Verses by 
KATHARINE PYLE. pp. xiv., 320. Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 33.00. 
7. 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 
RUFUS FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. With Illustrations by the Author. pp. 176. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, #2.00. 
72. 
An Unknown Country. 
An Unknown Country. By the Auther of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” (the late 
Mrs. D. M. Craik). Richly Illustrated by FREDERICK NOEL PATON. pp. x., 238. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 
VIL. 
Charles Carleton Coffin’s Works. 


The Drum-Beat of the Nation. The First Period of the War of the Rebellion, from 
its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. Illustrated. pp. 
xiv., 478. Square svo, Ornamental Cloth, 33.00. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, $3.00 A VOLUME. 


THE Boys OF ’76—THE STORY OF LIBERTY—OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES—BUILDING 
THE NATION. One volume each. 
VI. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World. 
The Ancient Cities of the New World: Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
and Central America, from 1857 to 1382. By D&ésirE CHARNAY. Translated from 
the French by J. GONINO and HELEN S. CoNANT. Introduction by ALLEN THORN- 
DIKE Rice. 209 Illustrations and a Map. pp. xlvi., 514. Royal 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, 26.00. - 
Reber’s Medizval Art. 
History of Medieval Art. By Dr. FRANZ von REBER, Author of ‘A History of 
Ancient Art,’”’ etc. Translated and Augmented by JosEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 
422 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. xxxii., 744. 8vo, Extra 
Cloth, #%.00. Uniform in size of page.and style with ‘“ A History of Ancient Art.” 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. - 
Old Homestead Poems, 
Old Homestead Poems. By WALLACE BRUCE. Lllustrated. pp. x., 168. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.00. 
XI. 
The Boy Travellers on the Congo. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley ‘‘ Through the 
Dark Continent.” By THomMAs W. Knox. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 464. Square 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 23.00. 


Thomas W. Knox’s Books for Boys. 
Richly Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth: THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE 
RuSSsIAN EMPIRE, 33.00.—THE Boy TRAVELLERS IN SOUTH AMERICA, $3.00.—THE Voy- 
AGE OF THE “ VIVIAN,” $2.50.—Boy TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAsT. Profusely Illus 
trated. In Five volumes. 33.00 a volume.—HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND 
SEA. In Two Volumes. %2.50 a volume. 
XII. 
Modern Ships of War. 
By Sir Epwarp J. REED, M.P., late Chief Constructor of the British Navy and 
Rear-Admiral EDWARD SIMPSON, U. S. Navy, late President of the U. S. Naval Ad- 
visory Board. With Supplementary Chapters and Notes, by Lieutenant J. D. JErR- 
ROLD KELLEY, U.S. Navy. Illustrated. pp. x., 284. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$2.50. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER 
& BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 


A SUPERB CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Harper's Magazine for December, 
CONTAINS NO CONTINUED MATTER. 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE for December will be a brilliant Holiday Number, contain- 

ing: 

Old Garden Flowers, by F. W. BURBIDGE, F. L. S., with eleven illustrations from 
drawings by ALFRED PARSONS; 

The Vicar, a Poem, by W. M. PRAED, with ten illustrations drawn by E. A. ABBEY, 
one of which will be the frontispiece to the Number; 

Another Way, a Poem, by ANDREW LANG: 

Inja, a Virginia Christmas Sketch, by AMELIE RIVES, with four illustrations by FRED- 
ERICK DIELMAN; 

Pauline Paviovna, a Dramatic Poem, by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, with two illus- 
trations by C. S. REINHART; 

His Day in Court, a Story, by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, with four illustrations 
by A. B. Frost; 

The Convict’s Christmas-Eve, a Poem, by WILL CARLETON, with an illustration by 
GAUL; 

Five O’Clock Tea, a Farce, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, with two illustrations by 
C. S. REINHART; 

Precious Stones in the United States, by GEORGE F. KUNz, 

With a Superb Full-page Plate of Gems printed in Colors, 
giving in delicate tints fac-similes of the most beautiful and brilliant precious stones 
found in this country, requiring twenty lithographic printings, in addition to which there 
are a number of black-and-white illustrations; 

Captain Santa Claus, an Army Christmas Story, by Captain CHARLES KING, U.S. 
A., with three illustrations by R. F. ZoGBAUM; 

Anthony of Padua, a Poem, by HARRIET LEWIS BRADLEY, with full-page engrav- 
ing after Murillo; 

Annie Laurie, a Story, by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, with four illustrations by C. 
S. REINHART; 

Craddock’s Heldest, a Story, by FRANCES COURTNEY BAYLOL, with four illustrations 
by FREDERICK BARNARD; 

Editor’s Easy Chair, by GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS; 

Editor’s Study, by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS; 

Editor’s Drawer, conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, including a Lumorous 
contribution from MARK TWAIN, and a Ve udeville, entitled SHOT THRO’ THE HEAD, 
by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, with seven illustrations by C. J. TAYLOR. 

35 Cents a Number. $4.00 a Year. Postage free. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The Best Periodicals for Family Reading. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 1s an organ of pro- 
gressive thought and movement in every de- 
partment of life. Besides other attractions, 
it will contain during the coming year, im- 
portant articles, superbly illustrated, on the 
Great West; articles on American and For- 
eign industry, beautifully _ illustrated 
papers on Scotland, Norway, Switzerland, 
Algiers and the West Indies; new novels by 
WILLIAM BLACK and W. D. HOWELLs; novel- 
ettes, complete in a single number, by 
HENRY J AMES, LAFCADIO HEARN and AMELIE 
RIVEs; short stories by Miss WoOoLson; and 
illustrated papers of special artistic and 
literary interest. The Editorial Depart- 
ments are conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM 
CurTIs, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


HARPER’s BAZAR is a home journal. It 
combines choice literature and fine art il- 
lustrations with the latest intelligence re- 
garding the fashions. Each unmber has 
clever serial and short stories, practical 
and timely essays,bright poems, humorous 
sketches, etc. Its pattern sheet and fashion- 
plate supplements would alone help ladies 
tosave many times the cost of the subscrip- 
tion, and papers on social etiquette, decora- 
tive art, house-keeping in all its branches, 
cooking, etc., make it useful in every 
household, and a true promoter of economy. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY has a well-established 
place as the leading illustrated newspaper 
in America. The fairness of its editorial] 
comments on current politics has earned for 
it the respect and _ confidence of all impar- 
tial readers, and the variety and excellence 
of its literary contents, which include seria] 
and short stories by the best and most popu- 
lar writers, fit it for the perusal of people of 
the widest range of tastes and pursuits. 
Supplements are frequently provided, and 
no expense is spared to bring the highest 
order of artistic ability to bear upon the 
illustration of the varied phases of home 
and foreign events. In all its features HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY isadmirably adapted to be a 
welcome guest in every household. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE interests all 
young readers by its carefully selected va- 
riety of themes and their well-considered 
treatment. It contains the best serial and 
short stories, valuable articles on scientific 
subjects and travel, historical and bio- 
graphical] sketches, papers on athletic sports 
and games, stirring poems, etc., contributed 
by the brightest and most famous writers, 
Its illustrations are numerous and excel- 
lent. Occasional Supplements of especial 
interest to Parents and Teachers will be a 
feature of the forthcoming volume. Every 


Its editorials are marked by good sense, | line in the paper is subjected to the most 


and nota line is admitted to its columns | 


rigid editorial scrutiny in order that noth- 


that could offend the most fastidious taste. | ing harmful may enter its columns. 


Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico. Remit- 
tances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE 


INDEPENDENT. 








New Books and. Recent Publications. 


TENN YSON'S WORKS, 
tior Fr 


urge type, cloth, gilt t 


Handy V« 


Complete 


lume Edi- 
in 8 vols., 


FROM HEART AND NATURE, Poems. By 
SARAH K. BOLTON and CHARLES K.BOLTON. Cloth 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

BURNHAM BREAKER, By HOMER GREENE, 
1uthor of the“ Blind Brother.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 

LES MISERABLES, By Victok HUGO. Trans- | pHE GIANT DWARF, By J A K, 

mm the French by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. “Who Saved the Ship?” “Birchwood,” “ Fitch 

Illustrated edition, with 160 illustrations. * Prof. Johnny,” “ Riverside Museum,” and 

and bound in a other successful juveniles. 12mo, $1.25. 

— sara emi FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE FRENCH PRO- 

von : ~— call, SAR popular ection, mene VINCES, Translated by Mrs. M. CAREY, with 

vet., oa, O88 introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph.D., of Johns 

Hopkins University. 12mo, $1.25. 


BOYHOOD OF LIVING 
WILLIAM E. RIDEING. 


m the latest text 
bindings in 


Each set 


yp, $6.00; leather 
s from $12.00 to 


suitable for 


$50.00 per set 
presentation gift 


author of 
lated fre 
full-page Club, 


Printed on fine calendered paper, 


uttractive style 12mo, ) vols., 


i2mo, t 


This tr 


inslation of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece is 
the best that has been made New York Obserr- 
AUTHORS, By 
Sketches of the Early Life 
Whittier, Gladstone, Clark 
12mo, $1.25. 


POEMS IN COLOR, With 5 
raphed by Armstrong & Co., from origtnal designs ot Howells, Aldrich, 
by W. J. WHITTEMORE. Sea Pictures, by TEN- Russell, Frank Stockton, etc 
NYSON. Suurise on the Hills, by LONGFEL- CUORE, An Italian School-Boy’s Journal. 
The Worship of Nature, by WHITTIER MONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from 
I. Remember, by Hoop. Toa Water-Fow!l, ninth Italian edicion, by Isabel F. 
by BRYANT. Toa Mountain Daisy, by BUR. $1.25. 


, fancy paper covers, each 50 cents; cloth cov- | payQusS AMERICAN AUTHORS, By 
SARAH K. BOLTON, author of ** Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous,” “Girls Who Became Famous,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAVIOUS QUEENS, By 
LYDIA HOYT FARMER, auihor of “ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 

WHO SAVED THE SHIP! ByJAK, author 
of “* Birchwood,”’ “ Fitch Club,”’ “* Riverside Muse- 

POETRY AND um,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


Edition, With steel | pROFESSOR JOHNNY. By J AK, author of 


full-page illustrations “The Giant Dwarf,” “Fitch Club,” “ Riverside 
by Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fenn, Gifford, Museum,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


Murphy, Schell and others. Cloth, gilt edges, $5.00; 
full morocco, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $12.00 


GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS, Illustrated 
Edition. With 16 full-page illustrations by Garrett, 
St. John Harper 
T. Andrew 
$9.00; tree cna 


illustrations litho- 


By Ep- 
the thirty- 
Hapgood. 12mo, 


LOW 


6 vols 
era, stamped in gold, each 7 
litho sraphed, each $1.00 


5 cents; celluloid covers, 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE 


trated edition, with portrait and 


POEMS. 
24 full-page illus- 
Engraved by George 
Uniform in size and style with 
Book of Poetry."’ Royal 8vo, « 
rilt. $10.00; tree calf, $12.00 


lilus- 


trations by celebrated artists 
Tr. Andrew 
bridge 


morocco, 


“Cam- 
loth, gilt, $5.00; 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 
SONG, New and Kevised 
portrait of Longfellow and If 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS, 
By SARAH K. BOLTON. Short biographical sketches 
of George Peabody, Horace Bayard Tay- 
lor, Michael Faraday, General Sheridan and other 
noted people, 12mo, $1.50 


Greeley, 

wd others. Engraved by George 
Svo, cloth, full gilt, $4.50; full morocco, 

If, $9.00 

FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED 
OF POPULAR POETS, % vols., square 
cloth, gilt edge, $2.50 per vol.; calf, full Russia 
or full morocco, padded covers, $6.00 per vol. 

RED LINE POETS, 


Padded covers, gilt edges 


with numerous portraits. 


GIRLS WHO BECAMEFAMOUS. 
K. BOLTON. 
Stowe 


By SARAW 
Short biographies of Harriet Beecher 
, George Eliot, Jean Ingelow, Harriet Hosmer 
Margaret Fuller, and other eminent women. With 
20 Portraits. Companion book to “Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous.” 12mo, $1.50. 


EDITION 
Svo, 


tree 


Embossed Calf Edition. 

40 vols., I2mo, $2.50 per THEBOYS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS, 
vo By LypIA HoyT FARMER. Lives of Agamenon 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Frederick the Great 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Robert Bruce, Napoleon and 
other heroes of historic fame. Fully illustrated 
with portraits and other engravings. 12mo, $1.50, 


RED LINE POETS, India Bamboo Edition I[n 
new and elegant styles of embossed fancy leather 
binding. Padded 


I2mo, $3, 


covers, round corners, gilt edges, 


% vols., (0 per vol 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, 
thor of “ Lucy Books,” “ 


WILD ROSE EDITION OF THE 
Printed on laid paper, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, au- 
Jonas Books,” etc. 


POETS, 
bound in extra cloth. Gilt 
design on cover in red and A 
, I2mo, $2."0 per vol, 





edges, with wild rose 


new and cheaper edition now 
Ciceth, lémo, ##.75. 


ready. M4 vols., 


gold, 27. vols tourndin 7 vols 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON; 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A Holiday Volume, with a new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
from a charcoal drawing by ALEXANDER, and nine full-page Illustrations en- 
graved on wood by FREDERICK JUENGLING (India prints, mounted), and others in 
the text. Quarto, bound in half leather in a very attractive style. Price, $10.00. 


_\ The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1888 


Will contain, in addition to the best Short 
Stories, Sketches, Essays, Poetry, and 
Criticism, three Serial Stories :— 


NEW BOOKS. 
MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By JAMES ELLIOT CABOT. With a fine new steel 
Portrait, 2 vols. 22mo, gilt top, $3.50; half calf, $6.00. 


‘ An ideal biography of an ideal man.” 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, onther of ” ‘ he Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. $1 


The Aspen Papers, 
By HENRY JAMES. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 
By EDWARD H. HOUSE. 
Reaping the Whirlwind, 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


A Story of the Unseen. By ELIZ ABETH STUART 
PHELPS, ae x Aa “ The Gates Ajar,” “ Beyond the 
Gates,”’ etc. 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Revised and extended bya Suppleme ntary 
Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under 
Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Vol. X. of American Men of Letters. By JOHN BACH 
MCMASTER, author of “ A History of the People of | 
the United States.” boty a steel Portrait. Gilt top, 
#1.25; half morocco, $2.50 


BIRD-TALK. 


By Mrs. D. T, WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney *s Girlhood,’ "etc. With many a de- 
Square 1i2mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


LYRIOS AND SONNETS. 


By EbDITH M. THOMAS, au- 
thor of “A New Year’s Masque,” “The Round 
Year,” etc. limo, gilt top, uniform with “ A New 
Year’s Masque.” $1.25. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


A powerful and pathetic Temperance story. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. With illustrations. 
cents. 


Six Papers on the Revolution, 
By JOHN FISKE. 
Boston Painters and Paintings, 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 
Three Studies of Factory Life, 
By L. C. WYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Poverty Grass,”’ 
Occasional Poems, 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Essays and Poems, 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Occasional Papers, 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





etc, 


signs 


A new volume of Poems. Contributions may be 1 expected from Charles Eliot 


| Norton, Thomas Wentwort Mipeineon, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, E.C. Stedman, J. P. Quincy, Harriet W. 
Preston, Sarah Orne Jewett, Henry Cabot Lod Ze, 
Edith M. Thomas, Horace E. Scudder, George E 
Woodberry, George Frederic Parsons, Maurice 

| Thompson, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, John Bur- 

| roughs. Percival Lowell, Agnes Repplier, Elizabetn 
Robins Pennell, Olive Thorne Miller, Bradford Torrey, 
and many others, 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE: 35 
cents a number. With superb life-size porrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, or Holmes, 85.00; each * additional por- 
trait, $1.00 


THE WORLD TO COME. 


A volume of thoushttnl, vigorous, readable, and de- 
yout Sermons by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, re- 
cently pastor of Berkeley street Church, Boston, 


The November and December numbers of 
und autnor of “ Ancient Cities.” $1.25. 


the Atlantic will be sent free of charge te 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 
1888 are received before December 20th, 


Postal Notes and Moneyare at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by moncy- 
on receipt of price by the publishers. order, draft, or registered letter. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
BANKERS. 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 
INVESTMENT 


PDIECVWAR' EVEN ET. 


An important part of our business is to supply sound and reliable securities to in- 
vestors, and to trustees and others, who can only make investments subject to legal 
restrictions, such securities as come within the requirements of law. 

Dealing only in thoroughly conservative securities, we do not and canpot hold 
out the inducement of large returns. We aim to offer the largest returns consistent 
with a maximum of safety. 

We pay particular attention to the business of estates and institutions, 

We are prepared to buy and sell United States Bonds at market rates. 

We also are prepared to offer a selected line of choice City and Railroad Bonds. 

We are members of the New York Stock Exchange, and give careful attention to 
the execution of orders, in the Exchange or in the open market, for the purchase or 
sale of all investment Stocks and Bonds. 

We do not take marginal orders, our business being confined to investment orders. 

Investors often find difficulty in buying and disposing of inactive securities, such 
as Bank Stocks, Insurance Stocks, Horse Railroad Stocks and Bends, State, City and 
Town Bonds, and certain Railroad and Telegraph Bonds and Stocks not listed on the 
exchanges, or, if so listed, rarely quoted. 

To fill this want we have organized a department for the express purpose of sup- 
plying information about and facilitating dealings in these securities. Our charges for 
the execution of orders in this department are based upon the amount of trouble in- 
volved in executing the order and on the success with which it is executed. 

We have on filethe annual reports of the principal railroads and copies of the 
mortgages or trust deeds under which most of their securities are issued. We also 
have a complete file of Poor's Manual of Railroads, The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, and the Government Finance Reports. We have on file the Finance Reports 
of the States and Territories, and of many of the Cities and Towns of the United States. 

We have had compiled by able lawyers the laws of the various St ates regulating 
the investment of the funds of Guardians, Executors and Trustees, of Savings Banks, 
and of Fire and Life Insurance Companies. 

Any of the foregoing may be consulted at our office, where will also be found the 
leading Financial Newspapers, Maps, Tables of Values and Interest and other reference 
books and papers. 

Upon request we will furnish to our customers the best information obtainable, 
prepared with care, concerning any securities about which they may inquire. 

For consultation of these documents we make no charge to customers. We re- 


serve the right, however, to charge others in proportion to the services we render. 


ACCOUNTS of BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, 
Merchants and individuals received subject to demand draft. 
Interest allowed on balances. 

Our business in this department is steadily increasing. 
Many having funds awaiting investment find it a convenience 


to letthem lie with us drawing interest while deciding upon 
what securities to buy. 





Walle Term Lile LOSOral 


The safest, the least expensive and 
the fairest system attainable. Com- 
bines the security of the more expen- 
sive level premium plan of the old 
companies with the economy and con- 
venience of asseszment companies. 
Unites the advantages of both sys- 
tems and avoid the defects of each. 


Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York. 


HOME OFFICE, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 120 Broadway. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among’ ‘all the life insurance com- 
panies in the United States, the Provi- 
dent Savings ranks First in smallest 
death rate, smallest expense rate, and 
largest ratios of assets and surplus to 
liabilities. 


Full Information on Application, by Letter or in Person. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mail Matter. 








‘““EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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HANDWERKERLIEDER-—-SONGS OF TOIL.* 


By “CARMEN SYLVA,” 
THE QUEEN OF ROMANIA. 


SCHIFFERLIED. 


Bergunter geht’s im Mondlicht, 
Bergauf im Sonnenbrand; 

Bergunter auf den Wellen, 
Bergauf im tiefen Sand. 


Bergunter frei am Steuer, 
Das Pfeifchen glimmt im Mund: 
Bergauf da zieht, als Saumthier, 
Man Brust und Lenden wund. 


Was hilft mir’s wenn ich heute 
Des Stromes Konig bin, 

Schleich’ morgen ich als Bettler 
Verachtet an ihm hin? 


Um meine Lustfahrt schliesst sich 
Furchlos die Wasserfiur; 

Vom keuchend tiefen Schreiten 
Bleibt lang im Sand die Spur. 


IM KLEE. 


Mit rothen Tiichlein im rothen Mohn, 
Zur Mittagsruh, 

Da nicken sich kichernd im Fliisterton 
Drei Miigdlein zu. 


Dear Bursch dort driiben im andern Feld 
Hat hergeseh’n, 

Und dreht noch immer die Augen—gelt?— 
Im Weitergeh’n. 


Und singt und schlendert von Ungefahr 
Noch mal vorbei, 

Und schaut verstohlen so wieder her: 
‘Noch immer Drei!”’ 

Dann singt er lauter und eilt davon: 
‘*Ich geh’ schon, geh’! 

Der Kukuk hole den ganzen Mohn 
Im schénen Klee!”’ 


METZGERLIED. 


Ich bin ein Henker, ich schwinge das Beil, 
Und wen ich treffe, wird nicht mehr heil: 
Und wen ich binde, kann nicht mehr geh’n, 
Wess Kopf ich fasse, kann nimmer steh’n. 


Ich bin ein Doctor, drum kommt zu mir! 
Ich heile jedes Gebrechen hier: 

Die Lebensmiidigkeit geht fiirbass 

Mit einem einzigen Aderlass. 


Ich bin ein Wirth und mein Wein ist roth. 
Und mit der Kreide hat’s keine Nath; 

Vor meiner Schenke gebt nicht vorbei; 
Die Ruh’ ist sicher, die Zeche frei! 


BACKERLIED. 


Wer wollte noch leben, 
Wenn’s Brod nicht wiir, 

Den Krug noch heben? 
Ihn freut’s nicht mehr' 


Das Fleisch wiir’ fade, 
Kein Wein wir’ siiss 

Mir wiir’s nicht schade 
Ums Paradies! 


Dort giebt’s kein Feuer 
Kein Ofen nicht, 

Da fahr’ ich treuer 
Zur Hille schlicht, 


Und hole tiglich 
Mein Brod heraus. 
Es sieht doch klaglich 
Im Himmel! aus! 


Und hitt’ eine Krone 
Und Scepter ich, 

Und giib’s auf dem Throne 
Kein Brod fiir mich— 


THE BOATMAN’S SONG. 
Down stream ’tis all by moonlight, 
Upstream at blazing noon: 
Down stream upon the ripples, 
Up stream through sandy dune. 


Down stream, the helm held loosely, 
A pipe between the lips; 

Up stream, like beast one straineth 
And galls the breast and hips. 


What bootsit that I seem like 
The river’s king to day, 

If to-morrow like a beggar, 
Despised, I tug away? 


My pleasuring leaves no furrow 
Upon the water-plain; 

The marks of struggling footsteps 
Long in the sand remain. 


IN CLOVER. 


With kerchiefs red where the poppies grow, 
In midday shades 

Nod each to other and titter low 
Three little maids. 


The lad who yonder strays to and fro 
Here casts his eye, 

And ever he looks askance—oho’— 
In passing by. 


And sings and saunters past as by chance 
Continually, 

And sees with every stolen glance: 
** Still ever three !” 


Then louder he sings and away he goes, 
“Tl be a rover! 

The devil take each poppy that grows 
In pretty clover !”’ 


THE BUTCHER’S SONG. 

I am a headsman, the ax I swing, 

And if I strike that ends the thing: 
And what I tie up cannot get loose— 
The head I grapple can’t slip the noose. 


I am a doctor, so come to me; 

Here heallI every infirmity; 

The hypochondria is cured for good 
By only a single letting of blood. 


I am a landlord, my wine is red; 

I chalk no slate when a man is fed; 
Don’t pass the inn that belongs to me; 
The rest is certain; the score is free! 


THE BAKER’S SONG. 


Who'd live on with pleasure 
That had no bread? 

Or drain his measure ? 
His joy’d be dead! 


There’d be no savor 
In meat or wine; 

I’d scorn the flavor 
Of things divine. 


No fire’s up yonder, 
No oven for dongh, 

So quick I’d wander 
To Hell below. 


And daily I'd fetch it— 
My batch of bread— 

My outlook how wretched 
In Heaven instead! 


Were crown to me given, 
And scepter beside, 

Were a throne mine, even, 
And bread denied, 
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Ich ging als Wand’rer 
Davon, allein; 

Es soll ein Andrer 
Hier K6nig sein! 


Wie duftet’s eben— 
Ihr Wangen roth! 

Das Brod soll leben, 
Das liebe Brod! 


MULLERLIED. 


Sowie vom Wasser 
Das Miihlrad geht, 
So wird vom Liebchen 
Mein Sinn gedreht. 


Es kost, es streichelt, 
Es schilt und spriiht, 

Und lacht und wendet 
Mir mein Gemiith. 


Wie steif ich wehre, 
Sie spricht so schnell; 
Und brummend wendet 

Sich ihr Gesell. 


Und plappert Antwort, 
Und ist so dumm 

Und geht und glaubt ihr— 
Weiss nicht warum. 


Doch sie hiipft weiter, 
Des Lebens froh, 

Und macht’s dem Nichsten 
Dann wieder so. 


Der Bach ist treulos, 

Das Magdlein schlecht— 
O Miihlenriider ! 

O Miillers Knecht ! 


UHRMACHERLIED. 


Mir ist es wie unserm Herrgott fast 
In all dem Ridergetriebe, 

Ich hab, andem Zeug so meine Lust 
Und meine Liebe! 


Geheimnissvoll ist es zusammengericht’t, 
Mit Schrauben und Feilen und Schleifen. 

Ein Stoss! Dann geht es auf einmal nicht, 
Und will nicht greifen ! 


Und miihvoll sinnt man bei Tag und Nacht, 
Wiire gern vor Aerger gestorben, 

Da hat ein Télpel ’was d’ran gemacht, 
Und Alles verdorben ! 


Der Uhrmacher droben hat’s gut gefiigt, 
Und sauber geschraubt und verzieret; 
Die Menschen haben nur, stillvergniigt, 
Es stracks ruiniret. 
Dann kommt der Meister und macht’s 
zurecht; 
Euch schmerzt das Feilen und Passen; 
Ihr schreit und jammert das Werk 
schlecht, 
Der Schlag zum Hassen ! 


sei 


Doch wenn das Uhrwerk zu Ende geht, 
Dann wollt Ihr vor Bangen verzagen; 
Dann schiebt Ihr den Zeiger: ‘‘ Noch 
mehr!’’—zu spit: 
Es hat euch am Kragen ! 


ZIMMERMANNSLIED. 


Mir ging es gut, so nach und nach; 
Die Kinder wurden gross: 

Mein eigen Haus war unter Dach— 
So schin war mir kein Schloss! 

Und: ‘‘Vater !”’ sagt sie, ‘“Weisst Du noch? 
Einst gab es trocken Brod ! 

Jetzt zieh’n ins eigne Haus wir doch!’’— 
Die Mutter, die ist todt ! 


NUMBER 2034. 


I'd flee, ever straying 
Afar, alone, 

Another here swaying 
Upon my throne. 


The sweet smell of thee! 
Thy cheeks how red ! 

O Bread, I love thee! 
So, long live Bread! 





THE MILLER’S SONG. 


Just as the water 
The mill-wheel twirls 
My little sweetheart 
My senses whirls. 


She chats, caresses, 
And chides me ill, 
And laughs and changes 
My mood at will. 


And if I murmur, 
She talks so fast: 

And her companion 
Gets cross at last. 


He rattles an answer, 
Some silly cry, 

And goes and believes her— 
He knows not why. 


But on she capers, 
Through life so gay, 
And treats the next one 
The self-same way. 


The brook is faithless, 
The maiden coy— 

O whirling mill-wheel! 
O miller boy! 





THE CLOCKMAKER’S SONG. 


As though the Almighty were in the cogs 
I adore the wheel and the lever; 

My heart beats with it as on it jogs, 
And will forever. 


’*Tis made by a wondrous process in shops, 
With screws and filing and rasping. 

A shock !—Then on the second it stops, 
The cogs not clasping. 


The careworn maker thinks night and day 
He’s ready to die of vexation, 
Because some young blockhead 
plished in play 
Its ruination. 


accom 


The Clock-man above is a master-hand: 
His work’s well fitted and polished; 

But mortals delight to see what’s plannel 
At once demolished! 


Then the maker comes and repairs it again; 
You’re pained by the filing and fitting; 
The work is miserably done, you complain; 

You hate the hitting. 


When the clock’s worn out, as decreed by 
fate, 
You’ll hear the dreaded “‘’Tis time’’! 
You’ll push the hands: ‘‘Go on!’ Too late; 
It’s got you this time! 


THE CARPENTER’S SONG. 


My lot grew lighter day by day; 
The children grew apace; 
I built a little house last May— 
No palace like that place. 
And— “ Father,’’ said she, ‘‘ sure you know 
That once we ate dry bread ? 
Into our own house now we go !”’— 
The mother, she is dead ! 
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Der Schreiner hat ihr Haus gebaut, 
Und nicht der Zimmermann; 

Statt meiner hat der Pfarrer laut 
Den Segenspruch gethan. 

Mit Feiersang und Glockenklang, 
Und Blumen blau und roth, 

Statt Glaserklang das Herz mir sprang:— 
Die Mutter, die ist todt! 


Wir hatten’s doch so weit gebracht, 
Wir altes Vogelpaar! ° 

Wer hat an’s Sterben auch gedacht, 
Als man beisammen war! 

Verrammelt sind die Fenster dicht— 
Damit hat’s keine Noth— 

Verkauft das Haus! Ich mages nicht— 
Die Mutter, die ist todt ! 


BEIM MOLKEN. 


So! So! Liebe Braune! nun gieb schién her ! 
Dann kriegt dein Kilbchen auch um so 
mehr ! 


Und dass Du’s weisst: von den Kalbchen all’ 
Ist Dein’s das Schiénste von ganzen Stall! 


Schwarzbraun ist es, mit weissem Stern ! 

Gelt? Du willst’s haben, Du leckst so gern? 

Da! kiiss dein Kleines ! 
Du! 

Ich lass’ es doch nicht zum Trinken zu! 


und brumm nicht 


Uns’ Frau nennt’s Pollux; das wiir Latein 
Ich denk’: auf Deutsch wird’s wohl Bullochs 
sein 


TOPPERLIED. 
Schwirr Du im Kreise ! 
Ewig die Reise, 

Dreh doch! 
Nimmer zu rasten, 
Ewig zu hasten- 

Geh doch! 
Unten hin tret’ ich, 
Obenhin knet’ ich, 

Dreh doch ! 

Nie darfst Du matt sein, 
Nie darfst Du satt sein 

Gveh doch ! 
Was wir auch kochen, 
Bald wird’s zerbrochen 

Dreh doch ! 
Trinken wird’s nimmer, 
Dursten nur schlimmer 

Geh doch ! 

Dich soll sie schnelle 
Tragen zur Quelle 

Dreh doch ! 
Dir von Mund nippen 
Willige Lippen 

Geh doch! 

Dass man die Kriige 
Alle zerschliige ! 

Dreh doch ! 
Wollt ihr den Haufen 
Kinzeln verkaufen ! 

Geh doch ! 

Dies fiir ein Kiisschen, 
Drei fiir die Fiisschen 

Dreh doch! 
Und fiir die Dicken 
Miisst sie ersticken! 

Geh doch! 


TAPEZIERER. 


(Brummehor.) 


DEN Mund voll Nigel 
Wie singt man da? 

In Stoff vergraben 
Wie klingt es da? 


Bald nah der Decke 
Gebiickt auf Knien, 
Bis reicht der Teppich, 
Verriickt zu ziehn. 


Den schiénen Damen, 
So reif und zart, 

Ist gutes Polster 
Nur steif und hart. 


Und tief verhiingen 
Der Scheibe Licht, 
Man zeigt sein Antlitz 

Bei Leibe nicht! 


Wir’t Lhr noch toller 
Von EKitelkeit, 

Das macht dem Handwerk 
Den Beutel weit. 


Wollt Tbr verhiillen 
Den Schein der Jahr, 

Das giebt mir Kleider 
Der kleinen Schaar. 


nd weil Ihr ruhet 
So weich und warm, 
Sind Bank’ in Schulen 
Fur Reich und Arm! 


Her house the undertaker made, 
And not the carpenter ; 

My grace unsaid, the pastor prayed 
In loud tones over her. 

The day that’s spent with merriment, 
’Mid blossoms blue and red, 

No music lent—my heart was rent !— 
The mother, she is dead, 


We pulled togetber many a year; 
Like old bird-mates were we; 

But who e’er thinks of dying here 
While both together be ? 

Fast barred is every window-blind— 
I care not what is said ; 

Yes, sell the house! Ido not mind— 
The mother, she is dead! 


AT MILKING-TIME. 


So! so! pretty Brownie, come let it down! 
I’ll give the more milk to your bossy brown! 


You know well enough in yonder stall 
Your bossy’s the prettiest boss of them all, 


With its dark-brown coat and the star on 
its brow. 

What’s this ? You insist you must lick it 
now ? 


There! Kiss yourJittle one; now be still ! 
Not yet can the bossy drink its fill! 


Madame calls it Pollux; know the 
name ; 


’Tis the Latin for Bullock—it’s all the same! 


you 


THE POTTER’S SONG. 





Round thou art wending! 
Never an ending! 
Twirl on! 
No time wasting, 
Ever hasting, 

Whirl on! 
Under treading. 

Over kneading— 

Twirl on! 

Never dare weary, 
Always be cheery, 

Whirl on! 
Though we may make it, 
Some one will break it— 

Twirl on! 
Though it drinks never 
Thirsteth it ever— 

Whirl on! 

Thee shall she carry 
Springward, and tarry— 

Twirl on! — 
Lipping with kisses 
Ware such as this is— 

Whirl on! 

Till we just take it, 
Jealous, and break it 

Twirl on! 
Gladly we'd sell her 
All and then tell her— 

Whirl on! 

This for a kiss, now, 
Those three for this, now, 
Twirl on! 

And for this other 
Must she just smother— 
Whirl on! 


THE UPHOLSTERER. 





(A Muttering Chorus.) 


Who could, his mouth full 
Of tacks, still sing? 
Thus deep in drapery 
A bell couldn’t ring! 


It almost reaches; 
Come, kneel my lad 
And stretch the carpet: 
Now tug like mad! 


Fastidious ladies 
Declare the stutf 

(On this fine cushion 
Too stiff and rough. 


These window-hangings 
Come down so far 
r'hey let no passer 
See who you are. 


Were you still wilder 
With vanity, 

*Twould fill the pockets 
Of such as we. 


If asked to refurbish 
The wear of years, 
It gives me clothes for 

My little dears. 


Because you’re resting 
At ease, secure, 

We have school-benches 
For rich and poor. 





VERGOLDER. 


Da seht mir nur die Leute an— 
Wie undankbar! 

Der Rembrandt war ein braver Mann, 
Das ist wohl wahr. 


Der Rubens war ja auchnicht faul— 
Die Zeit *edacht! 

Und Wouwermann hat manchen Gaul 
Recht brav gemacht! 


Ganz sauber hat Marillo ja 
Und Knaus gemalt; 

Doch wenn man Makarts Preise sah— 
Recht schlecht bezahlt!— 


Doch sagt: Wo blieb euch der Effect? 
Ich mein den Scharm! 

Der ist im Rahmen d’rin versteckt, 
Im Goldton warm. 


Die ganzen Maler sind erst ’was, 
Bin ich dabei! 

Dem Raphael ginget, ohne Spass, 
Ihr kalt vorbei, 


Hielt er nicht schén im Rahmen sich! 
An Gold gebricht’s: 

Die gristen Kiinstler ohne mich 
Sind alle Nichts! 


SEILERLIED. 


Wie’s Spinnlein nehm’ ich vom Leibe 
Den Hanf heraus, 

Doch mein Geschift ich betreibe 
Mit Radgebraus. 


Wie Spinnweb sollen die Seile 
’Gen Himmel steh’n, 

Doch sollen in Sturmeseile 
D’rauf Menschen geh’n. 


D’ran sollen sie schweben und hangen. 
Vom Meer bedroht; 

D’ran sollen sie beten und bangen, 
In Todesnoth. 


Dort werden sie lachen und pfeifer 
Dem Ocean, 

Da Hungerschrecken mich greifen— 
Mich armen Mann! 


PAPIERMACHER. 





Die alten Lappen mir zugefihrt! 
Die schmutz’gen Lumpen hineingeriihrt— 


Zum Brei, zum Brei, wie das Weitgericht! 
Zum Brei, zum Brei, wie ein lang Gedicht! 


Dann kommt es schneeig und glatt heraus, 
Aus Rollen und Walzen und Radgebraus, 


Zu grossen Herrn, mit der Fraiilein Zier; 
Fiir kleine Dichter, zum Nachtgeschmier; 


Zu Zeitungsschreibern mit Posteshauch; 
Fur Liebesbriefchen mit Schmeichelrauch: 


Und zu Romanen, d’rin schlecht erzihlt, 
Wie sich die Menschheit so weiter quilt, 


Auf gleichen Fetzen, in den dereinst 
Die Thriinen strémten, um die du weinst! 


ZIMMERMALER. 


Als wenn sie mir angewachsen wir’, 
So wand!’ ich mit meiner Leiter einher, 
Und singe! 


Und mal’ Euch reiche Farben hinein, 
Mit satten Schatten und Goldton fein, 
Und singe! 


Das fliegt mir Alles so aus der Hand, 
An Holzgetifer, Alhambrawand, 
Beim Singen! 


Das wird ganz kiinstlerisch fein gestimmt, 
Hier etwas kilter, dass dort es glimmt, 
Beim Singen! 


Die Praktischen haben geschimpft, gelactt, 
Geseufzt dass Luxus ins Leben gebracht— 
Drum sing ich! 


Vier kahle Wiinde und d@’rin ein Loch 
Ist auch ein Zimmer und einfach doch— 
Zum Brummen! 


DER BLASER. 





Mit meinem Hauch in rothe Gluth, 
Mit Aug’ und Hand in Flammenwuth, 
Blas! Blas! 


Und was Ihr fiillt und sing end leert 
Hat mir das Lebensmark verzebrt: 
Glas! Glas! 


Ich setz’ es vor Euch an den Mund 
Und schwing’ es hoch im Kreise ruand— 
Blas! Blas! 


THE GILDER. 





Just look now at the public once— 
A thankless crew! 

That Rembrandt was no simple dunce, 
Indeed is true. 


And Rubens painted far from ill— 
For that dull age! 

And Wouwermann’s fine horses still 
Are quite the rage. 


Murillo painted soberly 
And Knaus as well: 

But if you Makart’s prices see— 
How poor they sell! 


You say: Wherein lies your effet? 
The charm alone 

Is in the frame with which it’s decked— 
Its warm gold tone. 


If aught of any painter’s heard, 
Lo, there am I! 

You’d pass—this is no idle word— 
The Raphaels by 


Unless they were set off by me 
In frames like these; 

The greatest artists else would be 
Nonentities! 


THE ROPE-MAKER’S SONG. 


I, like the spilers a-spinning, 
My hemp play out; 

But I work with the dinning 
Of wheels about. 


My cords, like webs toward Heaven, 
Shall stand sublime; 

Yet there in tempests even 
Shall sailors climb. 


And there they’ll hover and quiver, 
Nor mind the roar; 

And there they’ll pray and shiver 
By death’s cold shore. 


They’ll laugh and scoff at the booming 
Made by the sea, 

The dread of hunger consuming 
Poor wretched me! 


THE PAPER-MAKER,. 


Those pieces of rags be quick and bring! 
The dirty old shreds are just the thing— 


For pulp, for pulp to record life’s wrong, 
For pulp, for pulp for a poet’s song. 


It comes out smooth and glossy and thin, 
From rollers and wheels and cylinders’ din, 


For lords and ladies their notes to indite; 
For petty poets, who scrawl by night, 


And newspaper scribblers who bluster and 
blow; 

For little love letters where compliments 
grow; 


And stories in which the afflictions of men 
Are wretchedly told by an unskilled pen 


On just such rags as once wiped away 
The tears, whereat thou weepest to-day! 


THE PAINTER. 


Asthough to my back it had chanced to grow 
I carry my ladder wherever [ go, 
And sing! 


I paint for you colors as rich as made, 
With a fine gold tone and just the right shade 
And sing! 


With atwist of the wrist I accomplish it all— 
A wainscoting or an Alhambra wall— 
While singing! 


*T will be well toned and artistic you know, 
Here a little bit cold,so that there it may glow 
While I sing! 


The Old School has scoffed and sighed at 
the thought 
That luxury into life has been brought— 
I sing! 


Four naked walls with a hole for a door 
Make a room, ’tis true; and simple, what's 
more— 
For growling! 


THE GLASS-BLOWER. 
I breathe into the red-hot heat; 
My eye and hand its fury meet— 
Blow ! Blow! 


The glass you fill and singing drain 
Has sapped my life and might amain— 
Blow! Blow! 


I’m first to put my lips to it there 
And swing it circling high in air— 
Glass! Glass ! 
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Und was mein letzter Hauch gemacht, 
Thr schlagt’s entzwei und singt und lacht— 
Glas! Glas! 


Und bei der weissen Flammen Schein 
Denk’ ich der kleinen Kinder mein— 
Blas! Blas! 


Die Gluth wird kalt, bald lieg’ ich dort, 
Man fegt mich mit den Scherben fort-— 
Glas! Glas! 


DIAMANTENSCHLEIFER. 





Schon dreissig Jahr an einem Rad 
In Blei senk’ ich den Stein, 

Bis er die feinsten Kanten hat 
Und Feuergluth darein. 


Das Feuer aus dem Erdenschlund 
Das Keiner nacbgemacht; 

Das Feuer, das im Augengrund, 
Nur Lieb’ und Hass entfacht. 


, 


Das blitzt mich so geheimnissvoll 
Und so verlockend an, 

Was lichtlos aus der Tiefe quoll; 
Ich bin der Zaubrer dann, 


Durch dessen Hand die Kaiserin 
Erst strahlend reich geschmiickt— 

Das Reinste, hohe Herrscherin, 
Aus Russ und Staub gedriickt. 


STEINSCHNEIDER. 
Wir siigen, sagen, siigen hin und her, 
Tagaus, tagein, jahrein, jahraus, 
Tn Sonnenbrand und Sturmgebraus, 
Und langsam steigt das Gotteshaus— 
Wir sehen’s nimmermehr! 


Wir sigen, siigen, siigen her und hin! 
Die Sonne sticht, das Wasser zischt, 
Der Augen Kraft in Staub erlischt, 
Und unser Nam’ in Staub verwischt— 

Kein Ruhm und kein Gewinn! 


Wir sigen, sigen, sigen immer noch! 
Du lieber Gott im Himmelblau, 
Siehst jeden Stein Du wohl genau, 
Die armen Leut’ an Deinem Bau, 

Die Niemand achtet doch? 


My last breath makes the very thing 
You break in two, then laugh and sing— 
Alas! Alas! 


Now softly by the white-hot flame 
I call my children each by name— 
Blow! Blow! 


The fire grows cold; I’ll die, no doubt ; 
With broken glass they’ll sweep me out— 
Blow! Blow! 


THE DIAMOND POLISHER. 





These thirty years upon a wheel 
I sink the stone in lead, 

’Till finest cuts at last reveal 
The deep fire’s golden-red. 


Those flames from out the earth’s abyss 
No one can imitate; 

The flames, that beauty’s eyelids kiss, 
Are fanned by love or hate. 


Mysteriously on me, who hang 
Spell-bound, the colors shine: 

For rayless from the earth it sprang. 
The magic art is mine 


Through which the mistresses of thrones 
Are dazzlingly arrayed— 

But, noble dames, the purest stones 
Of soot and dust are made! 


THE STONE-CUTTER. 
We hammer, hammer, hammer, on and on, 
Day-out, day-in, throughout the year, 
In blazing heat and tempests drear; 
God’s house we slowly heavenward rear— 
We'll never see it done! 
We hammer, hammer, hammer, might and 
main. 
The sun torments; the rain-drops prick, 
Our eyes grow blind with dust so thick : 
Our name in dust, too, fadeth quick— 
No glory and no gain! 


We hammer, hammer, hammer ever on. 
O blessed God on Heaven’s throne, 
Dost thou take care of every stone, 
And leave the toiling poor alone, 

Whom no one looks upon ? 


—_———_——_++o— 


CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RU- 
MANIA. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 

In acertain sense, all writing is auto- 
biographical, as it reveals, directly or in- 
directly, the tendencies and limitations of 
the writer's mind. Of authorship, in the 
higher sense, this is particularly true, 
though the degree of self-revelation va- 
ries in accordance with temperament and 
circumstance. The lyric poet is necessa- 
rily a tuneful egoist, who mirrors his soul's 
physiognomy en face or en profile with 
more or less interesting distortions in the 
babbling brooklet of his song. Goethe, 
the greatest lyric genius of the century, 
declared that his writings were one un- 
interrupted confession; and Heine, who 
follows close behind him has, though with 
less directness, made the same declaration. 

* Aus meinen Thriinen spriessen 
Viel’ bliihende Blumen hervor, 
Und meine Seufzer werden 
Ein Nachtigallenchor.”” 

When I say that ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” the 
Queen of Rimania, isa lyrist of a high 
order, and in the cadence of her song, 
though not in her philosophy of life, 
closely akin to Heine, it is almost super- 
fluous to add that the autobiographical 
note in her is distinctly audible and at 
times dominant. There are a charming 
spontaneity and a vigorous impulse in her 
verse which suffice to show that her talent 
is genuine. In fact,so warmly and im- 
petuously do her feelings and emotions 
rise from the depth of her ardent nature, 
that she scarcely finds time to give them 
an adequate artisticexpression. Thecon- 
ception is fine, the fundamental thought 
highly poetic, in nearly all that she has 
written; but the headlong zeal with which 
it is unfolded and developed leaves no op- 
portunity for that attention to detail, 
without which the highest excellence is 
never achieved. When, for all that, I re- 
gard ‘“‘Carmen Sylva’s” writings as em- 
inently worthy of the popularity they have 
gained, it is because they are vital, 
because there throbs a warm and 
noble heart through them, and we 
feel behind them a living and higaly in- 
teresting personality, This personality 1s 





so distinct that it is easily described. It 
is, Moreover, everywhere the same, and 
the masks with which fiction disguises it 
are so transparent that the voice (which 
in both Carman Sylva’s novels speaks in 


| the first person) were scarcely needed for 


purposes of identification. But this voice 
is sweet and sympathetic, and lingers 
long in the memory. 

*‘Carmen Sylva's” first work was publish- 
edin 1880. Itisatranslation intoGerman 
of the most eminent Rimanian poets— 
Constantine Negruzzi, Vasilio Alexandri, 
and Scherbanescu. These are stranze- 
sounding names to us. Not the faintest 
echo of their fame has reached our shores. 

Of the merit of the translation it is diffi- 
cult to judge, for the Rimanian lan- 
guage looks to the uninitiated more 
puzzling than Chinese, and more _be- 
wilderingly polysyllabic than the dia- 
lects of the North American Indians. 

One acquires a high respect for the 
Queen’s intellect from the mere fact 
of her having mastered such an awe-in- 
spiring language. What strikes one in 
the volume besides the easy and melodi- 
ous flow of the translations is the modern 
tone of these remote and unknown poet:. 
Schopenhauer actually has a Rimanian 
disciple named Eminesca, who prefers 
non-existence to existence; the same bat- 
tles of thought which agitate the rest of the 
world reverberate also through the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the Danubian king- 
dom. The impassioned lyrics and the 
simple and vigorous ballads of Alexan- 
drijwell deserve a place in the world’s 
literature, and to have made them accessi- 
ble to the great European public consti- 
tutes one of the Queen’s many claims to 
the gratitude of her people. 

The task of translating apparently re- 
vealed to the Queen her own poetic re- 
sources. Her first orginal work was a 
volume of narrative poems entitled 
‘* Storms,” which is dedicated in the fol- 
lowing earnest and impressive lines (trans- 
lated by Miss Helen Zimmern), to her 
fellow-sufferers, the women: 

“ Yo, having heart and strength to bear 

Deep in the fervent-glowing soul, 
Whom the fierce flames of Passion’s self 
But strengthen, making firm and whole, 





* Ye, having might, when tempests rage, 
To lift the head free, fearing naught, 
Whom the heart-pressing weight of life 
Rules with the sway of earnest thought. 


“ Ye, breathing only light and warmth 
Forever like a true sun’s ray, 
Till tenderly the bare, black earth 
Kindness and joy brings forthstraightway. 


* Smiling, great burdens ye have borne, 

Mountains of woe, and still smile on; 

Guerdonless where no trumpets sound, 
Victorious battles have ye won. 


* There laurel is not, nor proud fame; 
There secret tear-drops fall like dew; 
O heroes whom no crowds proclaim, 
Women, I give this book to you.” 

Miss Zimmern has anticipated me in 
saying that ‘‘ Sappho,” the principal poem 
in this volume, is quite un-Greek. It is, in 
fact, both in form and conception as Ger- 
manic as possible. It has none of the 
bright and unconscious sensuousness 
and heedless grace of Greek song. The 
fateful dream of Lais, the daughter of 
Sappho, with which the pcem opens, 
bears some resemblance to the dream of 
Chriemhild in the first canto of the ** Nie- 
belungen Lay,” although butterflies are 
substituted for eagles. But apart from 
the morai anachronism which is implied 
in theglomestic virtues and Teutonic con- 
scientiousness of the Lesbian poetess, 
there is much to admire. As a mere 
woman, without reference to age or 
nationality, Sappho is strongly and vivid- 
ly delineated, and the songs which she 
sings, though they have neither the Sapphic 
meter nor spirit, are lyrical gems which 
we could ill afford to miss. Thus the 
charming little lay: ‘‘ Wenn todt ich werde 
sein,” in the third canto, has an ‘‘un- 
premeditated art” which none but true 
singers attain. It expires like a sigh 
in the air,and is as eloquent of the 
emotion which prompted it. 

The hexameter in ‘‘ Sappho ” is han- 
dled with much skill; but the perpetually 
recurring alliteration, to my mind, inter- 
feres with its melodious effect. Asa met- 
rical device alliteration is of Germanic 
origin and seems alien to the spirit of 
Greek poetry. There is also a certain ex- 
asperating monotony in the constantly 
repeated initial letters, which gives an air 
of artificiality even to the noblest verse. 
As acriticism of lessmoment it might 
also be permissible to ask why Sappho’s 
lover is called Memnon, when history 
supplies the scarcely less resonant name of 
Alkaeus, 

The word ‘ Sturmesseele” (storm 
soul), which occurs repeatedly in ‘‘ Sap- 
pho,” and which is more or less descrip- 
tive of all the Queen’s heroines, contains 
alsothe formula of her own character. 
Astra in the epistolary novel of that 
name, and the Princess Ulrike zu Horst 
Rauchenstein in ‘‘ From two Worlds” 
are both pronounced types of the tem- 
pestuous soul. Daringly unconvention- 
al, headstrong, generous to a fault. af- 
fectionate and impulsive—such is the type 
of womanhood with which ‘‘Carmen Syl- 
va” sympathizes and which she most com- 
pletely comprehends. Naturally enough 
such characters come into frequent con- 
flicts with reality, as inherited custom 
and tradition have molded it; and the re- 
sult is usually tragic. Forno single in- 
dividual, even though armed with right 
and justice, can cope with the world. 
The Lilliputians are always stronger than 
Gulliver. And when the moral question 
atissue is, asin the case of Astra, more 
than questionable, it is even for the 
good of society that the tempestuous 
soul should succumb. We may sym- 
pathize with its suffering and deplore 
its fate; but, sociologically considered, we 
cannot declare that either the one or the 
other is unjust. 

The problem in ‘‘Astra” is an old one, 
and new is nothing in the book, ex- 
cept the picturesque and effective setting 
of the scenes in the terra incognita of one 
of the Danubian principalities. The vig- 
orous characterization of the heroine and 
the accessory figures compensates for the 
entire absence of a plot, in the old-fash- 
ioned sense. Astra belongs evidently to 


“jenem Stamm der Assra 

Welche sterben wenn ste lieben.” 
It is unhappily her sister’s husband 
whom she loves; and there is obviously 








no solution possible except death, In the 
case of the Princess Ulrike in ‘“‘“From Two 
Worlds,” the tempestuous character tri- 
umphs over the obstacles which tradition 
interposes between her and happiness. 
Carried away by the beauty of a book, 
dealing with ancient Greek art, she enters 
into correspondence with the author, un- 
der the supposition that he is a hoary and 
venerable scholar, whose suggestions may 
be likely to improve her mind. That he 
turns out to be a young and handsome 
man (professor though he is) follows, as a 
matter of course; and that the intellectual 
tone of the correspondence should grad- 
ually change into a personal and semi-sen- 
timental one, is also what might have 
been expected. But what in a queen is 
wholly surprising and shows a remarkable 
independence of character, is the circum- 
stance that this paragon of manly beauty 
and intellectual vigor is represented as an 
advanced radical in his politica! opinions, 
and does not even shun to apply to him- 
self the name ‘ social-democrat.” He ob- 
viously belongs to the class of the so-called 
‘* Katheder-Socialisten” ; i. e.,, didactic, 
professorial socialists, who believe (with 
Lasalle) that the State must eventually 
take the place of corporations as employ- 
ers of labor and entrepreneurs in indus- 
trial enterprise. He has a wholesome 
pride in his bourgeois origin and a violent 
prejudice against nobles and princes. 
This does not, however, prevent him from 
constructing, in fancy, an irresistibly 
fascinating image of his princely corre- 
spondent, or from visiting her incognito, 
in the guise of a piano-tuner. The prin- 
cess, who with all her grandeur leads a 
lonely and isolated life, also expends a 
great deal of romantic sentiment on her 
learned plebeian, and finally elopes with 
him and marries him. The inevitable 
stormy scenes ensue, and the happy de- 
nouement is only brought about by the 
birth of a child, anda meeting between 
the prince and the plebeian at what is sup- 
posed to be the death-bed of the young 
mother. 

Now, the interest of this little compli- 
cation, tome, is in the light it throws 
upon the author’s character. 

A wholesome—I might almost say a 
homely—nature breathes through all 
these epistles. It is the stormy soul whom 
we have already learned to know in “‘Sap- 
pho,” but more humanly real, more ten- 
der and lovable. All that is known of the 
Queen’s character harmonizes so well with 
it, that, ina wholly psychological way, 
the book becomes autobiographical. It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that her 
own childhood and her early environment 
must have furnished the material for the 
letters dealing with the Princess Ulrike’s 
daily life in the lonely but beautiful 
Castle Rauchenstein. That she was a very 
headstrong and ungovernable child, much 
inclined to adventurous enterprise and in- 
dependent judgments, is well known, and 
that her princely dignity sat very lightly 
upon her during those years, we may con- 
clude from the anecdotes related by Miss 
Zimmern. She was born December 29th, 
1843, and is, accordingly, now forty-four 
years old. Her father, Prince Hermann 
von Wied, was a general in the Prussian 
army, and belonged to one of the oldest 
dynastic families of Germany. He wasa 
man of great culture, interested in meta- 
physicai studies, and published three able 
books dealing with philosophical subjects. 
The Princess Elizabeth, his daughter, 
thus came naturally by her love of study 
and her predilection for authorship. It 
was her delight in her childhood to ignore 
her rank and mix with ‘‘ common chil- 
dren,” to whom she eagerly imparted her 
newly acquired knowledge, or indulged 
in rough and noisy games, which were 
held to be neither maidenly nor aristo- 
cratic. Her ambition at that time was to 
become a school-mistress--to elevate and 
benefit her kind by teaching and by ex- 
ample. To live her own life, to work out 
her own individuality, was her idea of 
happiness. And as her impulses were 
naturally generous, and lessons of com- 
passion and charity had been early im- 
pressed upon her by her wise mother, her 
own happiness consisted in spreading 
happiness about her. She often followed 
literally the biblical precept to give to 
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him who asked for the coat the cloak alsa; 
and there was danger that unless re- 
strained she might give away her entire 
wardrobe. 

On one occasion (as related by her sym- 
pathetic biographer), she took it into her 
head to attend the village school; and 
without awaiting the consent of her 
mother, took to her heels and burst iato 
the astonished assembly of school cbil- 
dren. The school-master, who knew her 
by sight, did not interrupt the lesson on 
her account, but allowed her to partici- 
pate in the exercises. When the singing 
began she joined so heartily with her 
strong, 
formance had all the effect of a solo. 


impetuous voice, that her per- 


Her neighbor, a little girl who herself 
had musical pretensions, became so exas- 
perated at her vigorous performance, that 
forgetting all ceremony, she put her hand 
over the princess’s mouth. Before she 
had time to resent this liberty, a serv- 
ant arrived from the castle and carried her 
home in disgrace. 

The hand of the youny Princess of Wied 
was naturally sought by many wooers; 
but her personality was too positive, too 
titanic to contemplate the compromises 
and sacrifices of individual tastes which 
matrimony necessitates with any degree 
of pleasure. Like Priinhilde in the V6l- 
sunga Saga, her heart could only be awak- 
ened by a hero who had the courage to 
ride through the wall of flame. She was 
wont to say jocosely—merely to express 
how remote the idea of marriage was 
from her mind—that she wouid never 
marry unless she could become Queen of 
Rimania. In the tirst place Rimania 
was not then a kingdom, but a tributary 
dependency of the Porte, and, secondly, 
the miserable Prince Cousa who governed 
it was a married man. [f Princess Elizabeth 
had declared that she would never marry, 
unless she could be Empress of China, 
the contingency would scarcely have 
appeared less improbable. But itis some- 
times the most improbable that happens. 
During a visit to the Court of Berlin, she 
slipped in going down-stairs, and fell into 
the arms of the gentleman who was 
destined to become King of Radmania 
—viz., Prince Charles of Hohenzol- 
lern, When the latter, in 1868, be- 
came Prince Cousa’s successor, he took 
Princess Elizabeth at her word, and offered 
her the opportunity to share with him the 
Raimani nthrone. Thatthat throne was 
for a time extremely unstable, we all 
know, and that it is so no longer is ina 
large measure due to the tact, the wisdem, 
and the unbounded benevolence of the 
Queen. The German nationality is not 
beloved in the Danubian kingdom; nay, 
it is almost hated among all the Slavonic 
tribes. To have overcome this stubborn 
and deep-rooted prejudice by the force of 
her noble and lovable character is an 
achievement the magnitude of which few, 
outside of Radmania, are able to estimate. 
The indefatigable activity of the Queen 
for the welfare of her subjects has touched 
their hearts, and they have rewarded her 
with one of those affectionate pet names 
with which the Slavonic languages 
abound, * Little Mother,” the peasants 
call her; and a mother she has been to 
them in many ways. Hospitals, soup- 
kitchens, industrial schools, art galleries, 
etc., testify to her vigilant care both for 
their bodies and their minds. She has in- 
deed become a school-mistress in the most 
exalted sense. A throne offers facilities 
for teaching which no other cathedra 
affords, and Rimania, which under the 
eruel and degrading rule of the Turk had 
sunk into semi-barbarism, presented a 
field for a crowned benefactress such as no 
other European state. Her sympathy with 
toil, her respect for all honest labor and all 
spheres of usefulness, is obvious in every 
line of the accompanying songs which she 
has written for THE INDEPENDENT. They 
are not mere melodious fancies, or roman- 
tic conceits, with which any imaginative 
aristocrat might beguile his gilded leisure; 
but homely and sincere rhymes, entering 
into the very spirit of each trade, and seiz- 
ing upon its human and pathetic phases. 
‘* Carmen Sylva” has earned the right to 
sing ‘Songs of Toil; for her own life, al- 
though passed upon the highest altitudes of 
society, has been one of arduous and in- 





cessant labor. That there is heroic stuff in 
her she has shown on more than one oc- 
casion; but especially during the terrible 
winter of 1877-1878, when the Russo-Turk- 
ish war raged. Like a ministering angel 
she went among the wounded soldiers, re- 
lieving their wants, assisting at amputa- 
tions, comforting the suffering, and re- 
ceiving the last messages of the dying. A 
public monument in Bucharest commem- 
orates her noble activity during this year 
of triumph and sorrow. 

As a wife and mother,the Queen has also 
known affliction, having lost her only child, 
a daughter of four years. She has cared 
little for the mere tinsel-show and glitier of 
life since then, but has turned herattention 
to its great and enduring realities. Like 
Faust (in the second part of Goethe’s mas- 
terpiece) she tinds happiness after having 
abandoned all conscious striving for 
personal well-being. In the social and 
moral sphere she conquers, like him, the 
land from unruly ocean, and wrings fer- 
tility and a thousand blessings from the 
waste wilderness. From a hint in her 
novelette, ‘‘ Es Klopft” (It Knocks) it is 
obvious that by her own warm-hearted 
charity she wishes to raise a memorial in 
every breast to the dear one she has lost. 
The story of the little Friedlein ard the 
blessings that flowed from his premature 
death could only have been written out of 
a personal purpose or experience. It is 
only small natures whom sorrow para- 
lyzes. The Queen has made hers a source 
of happiness to thousands of her fellow- 
men. It has given an outward, altruistic 
vent to her energies; partly from an in- 
nate need of action, peculiar to the strong, 
partly to escape from brooding over her 
loss, she clothed the naked, fed the hun- 
xry, comforted the afflicted,and lightened 
the burdens of the heavy-laden. 

“Carmen Sylva’s” books, which contain a 
spiritualized and symbolical record of the 
experiences which she has passed through, 
have followed each other in such rapid 
succession that my space will not permit 
me to givean account of all. The book 
which interests me most asan evidence of 
earnest thought and a noble faculty of ex- 
pression, isa poem entitled ‘‘ Jehovah.” 
The hero of this book is Ahasuerus, the 
Wandering Jew, but the cause of his eter- 
nal wandering is not. as in the legend, 
his denial of a resting-placeto the Sav- 
iour on his way to Golgotha. *‘Carmen 
Sylva’s” Ahasuerus denies the suffering 
Christ, because he cannot conceive of a 
God who can suffer; but the curse that 
drives him eternally onward is his deter- 
mination to live until he shall have solved 
the riddle of creation—until he shall see 
God. He goestothe edge of the desert 
and listens to the sound with which the 
statue of Memnon greets the dawn, in the 
hope of distinguishing the answer to the 
riddle. Heseeks God in gold and precious 
stones, insong, in war for Islam; and 
everywhere he wins the highest praise 
and distinction. But nowhere does he 
find Him whom he seeks. At last he be- 
comes an artist,and recognizes, while 
fashioning his ideas in marble and color, 
the evolution of all ideals, the eternal, in- 
finitely progressive development in the 
world of matter as in the world of 
thought. This progressive, evolutionary 
impulse, this creative energy that never 
rests or ceases, he hailes as God. ‘‘ Gott 
ist ewig Werden” is his final conclusion, 
which gives him peace and permits him 
todie. Whatever we may thinkof this 
declaration, which is pantheistic rather 
than Christian, it would be vain to deny 
the exalted beauty and dignity of the 
verse in which the wrestkings of Ahasue- 
rus with the infinite are depicted. 

Scarcely inferivr to this poem in value, 
though of a totally differant character, is 
the delightful volume of ‘ Pelesch-Mér- 
chen” (Fairy Tales of the Pelesch) which 
in color has all the fantagtic and artless 
character of real folk-lore and which, we 
should judge, must have some basis in 
popular traditions. The tales entitled 
** Leidens Erdengang” (Sorrow’s Earthly 
Pilsrimage) give in allegorical form the 
history of the Queen’s own spiritual life, 
her sorrow, her despair, and her final at- 
tainment of peace. 

It isa noble and blessed life, and rich 
personality that are revealed to us in the 





writings*of “Carmen Sylva”; and if she 
had not a throne already she would con- 
quer one in the realm of song: 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 
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THE dinner is over, and two kinsmen 
who are keeping the feast in the old 
homestead up among the hills, are linger- 
ing before the dining-room fire, talking 
over their country and its prospects. We 
will follow the fashion of Bunyan’s in- 
comparable allegory, and call one of them 
Hopeful and the other Timorous. As 
they sit together thus, the table before 
them still witnesses to the abundance with 
which it has been spread. Breaking in 
upon their retirement they hear the cheer- 
ful voices of guests and kindred who, a 
little while before, were gathered with 
them about it. The laughter of children 
echoes through the house, and all around 
are the tokens of contentment and pros- 
perity. 

‘** And yet I cannot say that I feel very 
cheerful,” says Timorous, taking up the 
thread of the conversation where a mo- 
ment before it had been dropped. *‘The 
minister told us, this morning, that we 
should be thankful, and I suppose we 
ought to be. But, I confess, I see a great 
many causes of anxiety and apprehension 
in the outlook, as well as of gratitude. Of 
course, one ought to be thankful if he has 
good health and friends and a fair chance 
in the world, but, without speaking of the 
people who, it seems to me, have not a 
fair chance, I could not quite go along 
with the preacher when he bade us re- 
joice in the prosperity of ourcountry, and 
in those many signs which the times were 
giving us of the permanence of its insti- 
tutions and the promise of the future. 
For one, I do not so read the signs of the 
times, and, instead of feeling so very hope- 
ful, I cannot help feeling, sometimes, pro- 
foundly despondent. Look at the situa- 
tion for one moment, and see if there be 
not good reasons for such despundency. 
Of course, I can only speak of one or two 
particulars as illustrative of what I mean, 
but look at one thing about which we are 
wont loudly to felicitate ourselves—I 
mean the enormous immigration to these 
shores. There are no statistics which are 
more eagerly read or more proudly re- 
hearsed than those which tell us of the 
thousands and tens of thousands who, 
every month, are seeking a home in this 
new dominion of the West. There is no 
European country which is not exporting 
its representatives to this Republic in annu- 
ally increasing throngs. Nor is this im- 
migration confined to European countries. 
The teeming millions of Asia have turned 
their faces westward, and the shop and 
the dress of the Chinaman have become a 
recognized feature in almost every large 
town in the land. Now 1am not saying 
that a great many of these immigrants 
are not thrifty and industrious people, 
and I do not need to be told that they 
are, in not a few instances, converting our 
unproductive prairies intoteeming acres, 
that agriculture means railroads and that 
railroads mean commerce, and com- 
merce means wealth. But who are these 
people? Whence do they come? What 
are their ideas about government, about 
morals? To whom do we owe it that the 
madness of the Commune utters itself in 
our public squares and disseminates itself 
through the public press? To whom are 
we indebted for that gradual relaxation 
in the popular estimate of the Lord’s Day, 
and of the sanctity of the family, which 
obtains among us? Who are the people 
who are the most turbulent and intem- 
perate and improvident? Whether the 
list of criminals whose crime consists of 
the use of the knife or of the bludgeon is 
more largely Irish or Italian may not 
easily be determined, perhaps ; but nobody 
can be ignorant that our criminal classes 
are largely our foreign classes. What do 
these people care for our historic tradi- 
tions and our political principles? They 
have come here fora piece of bread, and 
they will get it by the shortest road and 
in the cheapest way. What now is to 





prevent their doing so? We talk of ex- 
cluding other people as we have excluded 
the Chinese ; but unless we give the lie to 
all our past policy as a nation we cannot 
lift ahand todo so. And though we may 
not now be in danger of being over-run 
and submerged by a mighty flood of Ori- 
ental immigrants, I am not sure that I 
would not as lief be governed by a decent 
Chinaman as by a filthy and superstitious 
Italian, or a half-savage Irishman, or a 
godless and revolutionary German. It is 
easy enough to say that these are im- 
aginary dangers, but it is not so easy to 
say what safeguards may effcctually be 
interposed against them.” 

‘**It may not be,” Ithink Hopeful could 
afford to reply ; ‘‘ but meantime it is safe 
to say that the land is not as defenseless, 
in view of the dangers of immigration, as 
your words would seem to imply. In 
talking about these dangers it is only fair 
to remember that they are in no sense 
novel or unknown. They have existed 
from the very beginning, and if they are 
considerable now, they were more so when 
the Government was weak and the country 
was pew. It would seem that it might 
have been easiest then, if ever, for some 
foreign influence to invade this land and 
revolutionize its government and subvert 
its institutions. But it was not attempted, 
and it would not have succeeded if it had. 
There have been two forces co-operating 
to prevent such a result in this land, each 
of them singularly potent from the be- 
ginning, and each of them no less power- 
ful to-day. One of these is the assimi- 
lating force, which takes these crude 
masses from other shores and, by a sort 
of digestive process, converts them into 
American citizens. There is nothing more 
striking in the history of the Republic 
than this. Our own parish missionary 
tells us that the German children of Ger- 
man parents so rapidly lose all fluency o1 
even intelligert familiarity with their own 
tongue that he is constrained to minister 
to them in English rather thanin German. 
Go where you will, nothing is more obvi- 
ous than the way in which dress, man- 
ners, traditions of labor, and everything 
that goes to make what we call national 
traits, yield and fade out under the in- 
sensible influence of Western ideas and 
institutions. There is no country in the 
world where the foreigner so soon or so 
eagerly seeks to put off his earlier alle- 
giance and totake upon himself the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of loyal citizen- 
ship. And the foreign element which 
bore arms in our late civil war, shows us 
how little such foreigners sought to forget 
or evade the obligations of such citizen- 
ship. There may be other features of 
more conspicuous excellence in our polit- 
ical system, but there can be no truer 
ground for thanksgiving to-day than the 
capacity which our land and people have 
shown to receive all sorts and conditions 
of men from out of every nation under 
Heaven, and assimilate and subordinate 
them to American ideas and American in- 
stitutions, 

‘* And what is that other -force which, 
whatever may be the immigration that 
may swarm hither in the future, promises 
to pursue and perpetuate these ideas and 
institutions? It is the exceptional conser- 
vatism of the American people which 
makes it more reluctant to consent to 
changes in its traditions or its policy than 
almost any other nation in the modern 
world. I know how improbable this may 
sound, but I maintain, notwithstanding, 
that it is susceptible of abundant proof. 
Compare the history of France, of Russia, 
of Italy, of England, during the past thir- 
ty years, with ourown. In every one of 
these countries, the changes in its politi- 
cal system have amounted almost to revo- 
lution—in some of them to something 
more. In Russiaserfdom has disappeared. 
In Italy the Papal Supremacy as a civil 
power is an exploded myth. In France 
the Empire has vanished, and to-day the 
Republic reigns in its stead. In England 
the Established Church of Ireland has 
been abolished, and we are told that the 
Established Church of England will soon 
follow it. The elective franchise has been 
snatched from the reluctant grasp of the 
privileged classes and given to the com- 
mon people; the law courts have been re- 
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modeled, and old forms and traditions 
have been swept away with an almost 
ruthless hand; religious foundations have 
been despoiled of their funds, charitable 
institutions have been overhauled and re- 
organized in what seems, at the first look, 
to be direct opposition to the mind and 
purpose of their founders, and venerable 
institutions of learning and science, like 
Oxtord and Cambridge, are now adminis- 
tered on principles which would have 
smitten those who originally created them 
with equal horror and dismay. It is the 
simple truth to say that we have nothing 
answering to this spirit of radicalism in 
America. Vested rights are to-day safer 
in this land than they are anywhere else 
in the world, and changes in our judica- 
ture, some of them (as men learned in the 
law tell us) sorely needed and in the 
direction cf reforms already effected in 
the administration of justice in England, 
are more unlikely here than in any part 
of Great Britain or Europe. It would not 
be difficult toaccount for this spirit of con- 
servatism, which arises from the popular 
distrust as to there being any competent 
and sufficiently cautious tribunal to which 
to entrust reforms, but that this exception- 
al conservatism exists there can be no man- 
ner of doubt. It will not suffer our insti- 
tutions to be Germanized, or Romanized, 
or Anglicized, and the attempt of any one 
of these elements to effect such a thing, 
if such an attempt were possible, would 
be resisted with such vigor by the com- 
bined voices of all the rest, that we who 
are native Americans of a native Ameri- 
can ancestry could safely afford to sit 
down and leave our foreign brethren to 
settle the issue among themselves.” 

‘‘Very well, then,” replied Timorous; 
‘granting, for the moment. that you may 
be right, there remain in this land of 
ours evils which threaten us from with- 
in, whose existence no sane man can dis- 
pate and whose tendencies no thoughtful 
person can do otherwise than deplore. 
The growth of wealth in this country has 
been enormous. If it were wealth equally 
or widely distributed there might be in 
such a fact nothing to fear; but there is a 
marked tendency among us toward the 
centralization of wealth, and the growth 
of huge corporations, wielding a power 
rivaling that of kings, is more and more 
becoming one of our national and distinc- 
tive characteristics. Now, we dwell upon 
the evils in England, of the tenure of vast 
areas of land by a few individuals, and 
insist that the welfare of a nation demands 
that its soil should be owned, asin France, 
by a multitude of smallholders. But pre- 
cisely the same condition of things that 
exists in England is developing itself in 
another form in our own West. There, 
the tendency seems to be to large holdings, 
tarmed by great capitalists, and tilled 
raainly by machinery, under conditions 
which make it impossible for the small 
farmer to compete with them. And, 
whether the drift of all this is as decidedly 
as I believe it to be, in an evil direction, 
there can be no question, when we turn 
from it to those overgrown moneyed cor- 
porations who own the railroads and con- 
trol the transportation of the country. 
That these corporations corrupt our legis- 
latures and dominate the policies of state 
administration has long ago become a 
proverb. We call some states by the 
names ofthe corporations that, as we say, 
‘own and run’ them; and, as capital in- 
creases in afew hands, it cannot be said 
that it grows less aggressive or tyranni- 
cal. Theinfluence of such a condition of 
things upon the ballot-box is too obvious 
for remark, and yet in the purity of the 
ballot, we say.resides the safety of the na- 
tion. What is to arrest the growth of 
these soulless Caesars, already grown too 
great? What is to hinder their still more 
active and mercenary interference with 
our legislation, whether municipal or na- 
tional? That all politicians are venial is 
by no means an axiom, and there are, 
doubtless, as many pure men in some of 
our legislatures as would be found among 
a similar number of citizens outside of 
them. But even the loftiest virtue may 
yield if it is tempted too long and too 
sorely, and the evil of great moneyed cor- 
porations is that they afford so facile an 
instrument for tempting the individual by 





mercenary motives. They areimpersonal, 
they have the command of vast resources, 
and they can seem toconfer benefits when 
in fact they are only buying selfish privi- 
leges. For one, I fail to see where we are 
to look, under our institutions, for a force 
strong enough to resist so dangerous and 
so corrupting a power.” 

‘If that be so,” replies Hopeful, ‘“‘then 
it is because you have no faith in the peo- 
ple,or in the power of their weapons. There 
are two forces here, as before, equally 
powerful to resist such aggression as you 
fear from the power of capital, one of 
them the force of diffused intelligence, 
and the other the force of publicity. I 
say nothing of the moral instinct, be- 
cause I may need to urge that to meet an- 
other consideration which may be pressed 
by you; but consider tne force that there 
is in the cultivated intelligence of this 
land. There never was atime when the 
very dangers to which you refer, from the 
growth and combinations of organized 
capital, were exciting so much attention 
or developing a spirit of such determined 
resistence asto-day. There are wise men 
and strong men. not a few, who long ago 
awakened to the peril of money combina- 
tions. They have not only waked up 
themselves, they have waked up others. 
They are helping men to see that our cor- 
porations, like our rulers, should be the 
servants of the people not their masters. 
They are educating the farmer and the 
mechanic and the small tradesman to un- 
derstand that a wrong to an individual 
may easily become a chronic injustice to 
a class, and, above all, they are teaching 
the individual voter to recognize that if 
he sells his ballot for a bribe, he himself 
will be made, in some form or other, to 
furnish the money with which that bribe 
shall be paid. [am not an optimist con- 
cerning the average American citizen any 
more than concerning the average Ameri- 
can Christian, but nobody who has 
watched the progress of our national life 
can fail to perceive the decay of party 
rancor and the increased prevalence, 
wherever there is increased intelligence, 
of a certain calm and almost judicial tem- 
per in the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage. People are no more swept away 
by the fierce heats of partisan rancor as 
inthe olden time. ‘To hate the members 
of the opposite party,’ says Professor 
Dwight, in an admirable paper on the 
Permanency of our American Institu- 
tions, to which [ desire here to record my 
indebtedness, ‘as men used to do in the 
time of the old Federalists, is no longer 
possible. There is no good hater left, un- 
less he be an office-holder or an office- 
seeker, and even his hatred is simulated. 
It is not a fire coming down from Heav- 
en, but bought and sold in the market like 
lucifer-matches.’* And because this is 
so, because, in other words, there is a more 
diffused intelligence and a wider culture 
in at least the elements of a sound politi- 
cal economy, the people think and act 
upon deliberate and rational conviction. 

‘* But if it were not so, there is another 
force to resist such encroachments as you 
fear, and that is the force of publicity. 
The press has largely lost the power of 
guiding and shaping public opinion in 
this country; and since it has come toaim 
mainly at echoing that public opinion, 
this is not surprising. But it still retains 
a power which is inherent in its very na- 
ture, and that is the power of bringing 
things to the light. And, of all things of 
which corporations are apt to be afraid, 
this power of exposure has most influence 
to intimidate and deter them. That 
fiercer light which beats upon a throne, 
searches in these days all high places and 
large claimants with equal and impartial 
thoroughness. The life of a public manis 
a life of the most incessant exposure to 
observation and criticism, and the people 
who confer power insist on knowing how 
and for what it isto be used. We have 
become so wonted to this that we do not 
realize its influence in purifying and re- 
straining the executive departments of 
the government, and the plans and 
schemes of those who wield the power of 
associated capital. But consider the dif- 
ference between a condition of things 
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when, as in England, two hundred years 
ago, there was not, in the whole realm, a 
single newspaper, and to-day, when the 
one certain thing about anything that is 
planned or attempted to touch the rights 
of the people is, that it will ‘ get into the 
papers.’ Says the eminent publicist 
whom I have already quoted, ‘the low 
whisper of public thieves is *‘ division and 
silence”; the alarmed outcry of patriots is 
‘*publicity and comment”; and in this we 
have a safeguard wlhiolly unknown to for- 
mer generations.” 

‘*But what of it,” once more, and 
finally, objects Timorous, “if that pub- 
lic sentiment which such publicity 
arouses has init no high moral quality of 
rebuke and reprobation? What of it, if 
the august sanctions of Religion nolonger 
constrain men to respect the call of 
duty, and to obey the voice of conscience. 
Surely you will not deny that Religion is a 
decaying power among us,that there is less 
faith and more rationalism,less devoutness 
and more impatience of dogmatic author- 
ity, less reaching toward the finseen, and 
more idolatry of the seen and the tempo- 
ral? What can you hope for a nation that 
leaves God out of the account? What is 
its public opinion worth? What will be 
the fruit of the godless culture of those 
common schools of which we boast? You 
have already begun to expel the Bible 
from the schools, and the other day there 
was aconvention for the purpose of ex- 
punging the name of God from the Con- 
stitution, and all Sunday laws from the 
Statute-book, and all oaths from the court 
room, and all sacred names and days from 
the Calendar. And you can still be san- 
guine about a nation which has taken 
such downward steps as these?” 

** Yes,” replies Hopeful, ‘‘ since I have 
yet to learn that the nation has taken 
them. I remember the Convention to 
which you refer, and which was to legis- 
late God out of the Constitution. Unless 
I am mistaken, there were just twenty- 
seven persons present at its sessions. They 
may have been such eminent personages 
as to be entitled to count double, but 
when one remembers that there are more 
than fifty millions of people in this land, 
we will hardly say that these twenty-seven 
or fifty-four people are the nation. Nor 
shall we be wise to say, even if the Bible 
had been excluded from the public 
schools, that the public schools had turned 
intidel. There are a great many good 
reasons why the Bible should not be 
forced indiscriminately upon the pupils 
of our public schools, but there area good 
many other places where it is to be found 
more widely circulated and more intelli- 
gently read thanever before. And, what 
is of much more importance than the cir- 
culation of a book, is the acceptance and 
practice of its teaching. Its teaching is 
that God is, that he reigns, and that his 
will is over all other wills of transcendent 
authority. Isthis a decaying faith? I 
know of no one more ready to affirm it, if 
he had any smallest warrant for doing so, 
than Herbert Spencer, and yet Herbert 
Spencer has said, speaking of that atheism 
which calls itself the religion of humanity, 
‘no such thing as a religion of humanity 
can ever do more than temporarily shut 
out the thought of a Power, of which hu- 
manity is a small and fugitive product; a 
Power which was, in course of ever-chang- 
ing manifestations, before Humanity was, 
and which will continue through other 
manifestations, when humanity has ceased 
to be.’* Ido notbelieve that men were 
ever more clearly persuaded of this Power 
than they are to-day, and so far as Relig- 
ion worthily represents it, they are willing 
to listen to it with unquestioning rever- 
ence. But thinking men hate shams and 
despise cant. They decline to accept sen- 
timent for thought, and emotion for vir- 
tue. So far as religion makes men more 
honest, more open-handed, more unselfish, 
they believe in it; but they do not believe 
in a ceremony or « profession as being 
the equivalent of integrity of character 
and uprightness of conduct, and they will 
not take a pinch of incense in payment of 
a debt, nor an impassioned declamation 
at a prayer-meeting in lieu of fidelity to 
acontract. They are increasingly impa- 
tient of all religion that does not fit men 
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to live, instead of simply undertaking to 
teach them to die; but when any earnest 
and manly voice speaks to them about the 
Father whose children they are, and the 
Christ whose spirit they are to strive to 
catch and reproduce, I do not observe 
that they are impatient of such teaehing, 
or indifferent to such calls. This people 
is not, indeed, always a reverent people, 
but in its homes, as well as in its churches, 
God is a reality, and his Law a living and 
authoritative voice.” 

So much for Hopeful and Timorous, 
and their talk over the embers of the 
dining-room fire when their Thanksgiv- 
ing Day was over. I will not presume to 
hold the balance between them nor to 
decide the issues which they debate. But 
surely I shall not be blamed, if, for one, 
I incline to believe in my country and to 
be hopeful of her future. To-day, at any 
rate, let us join hands in that faith and 
kindle one another’s hearts in hymns of 
praise and thanksgiving. For, of one 
thing we may be sure, that neither our 
indifference nor our despair will help to 
better the outlook. Faithlessness is pre- 
eminently contagious. What God wants 
of us is: first, to believe in our country, 
in whose history his hand is seen so plain- 
ly, and then unselfishly to serve her. 

Thanksgiving Day is, of all days in the 
year, the best on which to register a vow 
to kindle anew the old Roman spirit of 
civism. Our country wants the service 
of its best. Let all grateful hearts rejoice 
to render it! 


—_~<)——————— 


THANKSGIVING. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

WE are not very well supplied with 
holidays, according to the Continental 
standard, but those we have are typical 
and grounded in reason and in our national 
life. The Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas represent three great ele- 
ments—Patriotism, the Family and Re- 
ligion. 

These are the great national days. We 
have others, local, sectarian, senti- 
mental, holidays of a certain authority— 
the birthday of Washington, which is 
chiefly used to cultivate the mind on dates 
in the public schools; the Battle of New 
Orleans, which stands for a fading polit- 
ical tradition; Fast days, which are getting 
to be too fast in Massachusetts and else- 
where; and the beautiful Easter, most 
hopeful and spiritually inspiring. If the 
people desire more we might well add 
Flag Day, June 14th, the date of the adop- 
tion of Old Glory, devoting it to a dis- 
play all over the Union of the national 
colors, answering in picturesqueness to 
the Chinese Feast of Lanterns; and Con- 
stitution Day, September 17th, coming 
just at the right time of the year for ru- 
ral festivals like that of the Italian First 
Fruits, a sort ef harvest home, but with 
the serious intent in it of reminding us cf 
our fundamental law. It would be well 
on this day to have the Constitution read 
in the public schools in the morning 
(or the day before) and in  assem- 
blies, and to compel every office-holder 
and every politician (who can read) to 
read it through. It would be well, also, 
to make it incumbent on every senator 
and representative of the United States to 
give a portion of the day to studying it. 
Our Congress is not amenable to the Civil 
Service rules; but I wishthat no member 
of it could be sworn in until he had passed 
a satisfactory publie examination in the 
Constitution of the United States. Con- 
stitution Day would be an excellent holi- 
day to add to our list, coming as it does 
in u lovely fruit-bearing time of the year, 
and in a season when the public mind ig 
least agitated by working politics, and 
most likely to give an impartial attention 
to the law of our national life. 

But desirable as are all these festivals, 
there is a special reason now for empha- 
sizing Thanksgiving Day. And simply 
because it is pre-eminently the Family 
Festival. Local in its origin, it bas now 
become national; gastronomic in its 
associations, its real basis is family re- 
union. It is the only festival we have 
that represents the family sentiment. No 
matter if the family comes together to eat 
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turkey and pumpkin pie, it comes to- 
gether, and that is the great fact. Affet- 
tion is stronger than appetite, although 
our shamefaced Pilgrim ancestors, who 
scorned to show any weakness, disguised 
their yearning to meet in family re- 
union under the fiction that it was the 
massive dinner that attracted them. Even 
the children were not deceived about this. 
Although they spoke chiefly of the un- 
limited opportunities of the Christmas 
dinner, and inherited the traditional be- 
lief that they could eat twice as much on 
that day as on ‘any other, and that, too, 
without injury, the real joy was in the 
cousins, and the aunts, and the grand- 
father and grandmother, and the brothers 
For all of 
them it was the chance, one day in the 


and sisters, coming home. 


year, to let the family instinct have free 
play and the family affection overflow. 
The amount of tearful affection about the 
Thanksgiving table was beautiful to see. 
Helping each other to pie was not a per- 
functory act, but came from the heart. 
People ate for love. Do you think that 
the good mother’s eyes overflowed with 
happy tears simply because she thought 
her cooking was appreciated? I am not 
complaining of the sophistication of mod- 
ern society. I know that the science of 
cooking has advanced: perhaps Thanks- 
giving dinners are better now than they 
used to be, but I wish that every Ameri- 
can woman knew how to cook a Thanks- 
giving dinner, and I think it would revive 
something of the old family affection if 
every such dinner were cooked now by 
members of the family. 

I devoutly believe that the only endur- 
ing basis of this republic is family life. 
The strongest modern forces seem to be 
centrifugal. We fly off in all directions; 
even the women want to set up independ- 
ent lives; the family centers do not hold 
as they used to; we lose a good deal of the 
restraining force in conduct by not keep- 
ing the family touch and regarding its 
children 
There is an immense 
conservative influence for society in the 
cultivation of family affection. 
or woman, the boy or girl, who has not a 


honor; divorces multiply, and 
grow irreverent. 
The man 


good home, to be fond of and like to re- 
turn to, is not likely to be a good citizen. 
And in default of a home, the coming to- 
gether of kinsfolk, once a year, the exer- 
cise of family affection in these meetings, 
is a powerful factor in order and morals. 
A person who loses touch of family sym- 
pathy is pretty much adrift. The only 
corrective that I can see for the socialism 
that leads to anarchy or to the slavery of 
state assumption of all private life, is in 
the family. How the Thanksgiving Pil- 
grims exalted the family. 
the reason why they built a solid state and 
an elastic government, admitting the ut- 
most freedom consisting with order and 


And this was 


good morals. 

It is well that the Federal Government 
has taken up this festival so as to give it a 
national cast by making its occurrence 
uniform throughout the Union; but I 
hope the state feeling in it will not be 
weakened thereby, and that the proclama- 
tion of the governor will continue to be 
regarded as the real authorization of its 
celebration. The true genesis is from the 
families to the state, from the states to 
the Union. I want the Thanksgiving 
dinners to be eaten by the family, and to 
be ordered by the state; then, if all the 
families in all the states are attacking the 
turkey on the same day, we shall havea 
grand national appreciation of family 
life. 

The day is not any longer a narrow one. 
I do not expect the Creoles of Louisiana 
to eat pumpkin pie on that day, or to 
because the Mayflower 
Pilgrims were near starving before they 
ate their first Thanksgiving dinner; they 
may celebrate on shrimps if they like, 
and drink toasts to Monsieur Bienville ; 
but let them join with us in making the 
day an apotheosis of the family relation. 

This is, as I said, the Family Day. It 
has in it neither gunpowder nor patriotic 
speeches, it is neither political nor secta- 
rian; and yet any man will be a better 
patriot for eating a good Thanksgiving 
dinner in company with his kinsfolk. 


come together 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE 
INDIANS. 
BY THE HON, L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


[Secretary Lamar has given permission that 
this letter, addressed by him to the Rev. T. 8. 
Childs, D.D., of Washington, should be pub- 
lished in THe INDEPENDENT. ] 

IAM in receipt by reference from the 
President of your letter to him of the 
19th September, stating that you have 
communications from different parts of 
the country, and from various institu- 
tions asserting that ‘‘ persistent efforts 
are being made on the part of the Roman 
Catholics to obtain control of the work of 
the Government and of the different 
Protestant societies among the Indians”; 
and that ‘“‘the complaints are so wide- 
spread and so alike that it looks like a 
general plan from a common source.” 

Nodetails are furnished of any parti- 
cular acts done or methods adopted, tend- 
ing to show the persistent effort of the 
Roman Catholics for accomplishing the 
end and design complained of. Indeed, 
the statement is so general that any an- 
swer to it must be of the same character. 

The Department is not aware of any 
action on the part of the Roman Catho- 
lics having relation to any matter con- 
nected with the administration of the 
Indian service, which it thinks gives any 
ground for apprehension that they will 
succeed in obtaining control of the work 
of the Government, or of that of the dif- 
ferent Protestant societies among the In- 
dians, especially if the Protestants mani- 
fest zeal and energy in maintaining their 
position and prosecuting their work. 

There are not to exceed 260,000 Indians 
in this country, exclusive of any portion 
of the population of Alaska. The 69,000 
composing the members of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes and the New York Indians, are 
self-supporting and so far civilized as to 
be able to clearly make intelligent selec- 
tion of the religious denomination with 
which they may choose to ally or connect 
themselves. Thereligious denominations 
engaged in the great work of elevating 
the race to a Christian civilization, natu- 
rally feel a concern for the succes#of their 
efforts, and each desires to gather to itself 
the fruits of its labors. The interest and 
zeal manifested in the Indians by the va- 
rious organizations are commendable and 
highly appreciated by the Department, 
and the desire and aim has been to throw 
no unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
any of them. 

It has been and is the policy of the ad- 
ministration of Indian Affairs, to leave 
the question of religion where it properly 
belongs—to the conscience of the indivi- 
dual Indian. None of the schools man- 
aged by the Government are conducted 
in the interest of any religious denomina- 
tion. 

Among the 190,000 Indians for whose 
educational interest appropriations are 
made by Congress, there are about 40,- 
000 children of school age. The Govern- 
ment has facilities of its own for educat- 
ing not to exceed one-fourth of that 
number. In view of this deficiency it 
has willingly availed itself of the offers of 
help made by the religious associations 
engaged in missionary and educational 
work on the reservations, and through 
them a portion of the money appropria- 
ted for Indian education, is expended in 
a manner which enables the Department 
to extend the benefits intended to the 
greatest possible number of children. It is 
the policy of the Department to encour- 
age in every proper and possible way, the 
different religious denominations in their 
missionary and educational work among 
the Indians, and I am informed by the 
Chief of the Educational Division of the 
Indian Bureau, that when they erect 
buildings on the reservations and offer to 
engage in the educational work, contracts 
for the purpose are invaribly made with 
them. The fact that there are more than 
25,000 Indian children growing up in igno- 
rance without school facilities, bears too 
heavily upon those who are charged with 
the administration of this important 
branch of the service, to warrant the be- 
lief that there will be any intentional 
hindrance of the efforts or refusal of the 
aid tendered by any efficient auxiliary for 





giving ¢@ducation and training to the 
greatest possible number composing this 
mass of ignorance. 

If the Roman Catholics have been rec- 
ognized to a greater extent than other 
denominations, it is only because they 
have asked more largely and have satis- 
fied the Indian Bureau that they have the 
necessary equipment, where it is most 
needed, to aid in the work. They have an 
organization known as the Bureau of 
Catholic Missions with headquarters in 
this city, under the general management 
of an energetic and a tireless director who 
travels much among the Indians, and ap- 
pears to be kept fully advised through 
the agents of the Church organization to 
which he belongs, of any favorable oppor- 
tunities for extending its missionary «du- 
cational work among them. It may be 
possible that this agency, so thoroughly 
organized, and su actively and zealously 
at work, extending its sphere of useful- 
ness into a field so free and open to all, is 
reaching out into portions thereof not 
hitherto occupied by it. 

The Department does not recognize the 
exclusive right in any denomination to 
engage in the missionary and educational 
work among the Indians on any reserva- 
tion. The whole field as far as the De- 
partment is concerned, is open to all re- 
ligious denominations. The Protestants 
have the same rights as the Catholics—no 
greater, andnoless. While the fact that 
one denomination is already engaged in 
the work, among a particular tribe of In- 
dians or on a specified reservation, is not 
considered by the Department as a neces- 
sary exclusion under all circumstances 
and at all times of another denomination 
or society desiring to go there to begin 
work, yet at the same time it neither 
urges, prompts nor suggests action by 
any denomination that would seem likely 
to bring about any interference with or 
clashing of denominational work or in- 
terests. 

After careful consideration of the con- 
tents of your letter and the subject-mat- 
ter to which it refers, I think Ican con- 
fidently assure you that no aid or support 
orco-operation of any of the officers of 
the Department connected with the In- 
dian service will be given to the execu- 
tion and furtherance of ‘‘any general 
plan from a common source” for giving 
tothe Roman Catholics control of the 
work of the Government and of the dif- 
ferent Protestant societies among the In- 
dians. 
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“MAKE THY OPTION WHICH OF 
Two.” 








BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





Who does not look back with some 
slight envy to that period when Professor 
Popkin could dwell with longing on that 
coming day when he could retire from 
his Harvard Professorship of Greek and 
‘‘read the authors’? He actually resigned 
in 1833 and had for nearly twenty years 
the felicity for which he longed. What 
he meant by reading the authors was well 
enough exhibited in that contemporary 
English clergyman, described in Hogg’s 
‘*Life of Shelley,” who devoted all his 
waking hours for thirty years toa regular 
course of Greek writers. He arranged 
them in a three years’ course, and when 
they were ended he began again. The 
only exception was in case of Homer, 
whose works he read every year fora month 
at theseashore—‘‘the proper place to read 
Homer,” he said; and, as he also pointed 
out,there were twenty-four week days in a 
month,and by taking a book of the ‘‘Iliad” 
before dinner,and a book of the ‘‘Odyssey” 
after dinner, he just finished his pleasant 
task. On rainy days, when he could not 
walk, he threw in the Homeric hymns; 
he moreover read a newspaper once a 
week, and occasionally ran through a few 
pages of Virgil and Cicero, just to satisfy 
himself that it was a waste of time for any 
one who could read Greek to look at any 
thing else. Simple and perennial felicity : 
no vacillation, no variableness or shadow 
of turning; no doubting between literature 
or science, still less between this or that 
department of literature. Since all ad- 
visers bid us read only the best books, 





why not follow their counsel, and keep to 
Aéschylus and Homer ? 

Who could have foreseen; in Dr. Pop- 
kin’s day, the vast expansion of modern 
hteratures, which, after exhausting all 
the Latin races, keeps opening upon us 
new treasure-houses elsewhere; so that Mr. 
Howells would bid us all learn Russian 
azd Mr. Boyesen the Scandinavian tongues, 
Who could have foreseen the relentless 
Max Miller, marshaling before us by 
dozens the Oriental religions; and Mr, 
Fitzgerald concentrating the wonders of 
them all into “Omar Khayyam,” who offers 
no religion whatever and makes denial 
more eloquent than faith? Who had then 
dreamed of the Shakespearian literature, 
the Dantean literature, the Goethean lit- 
erature; even the literature of Petrarch, as 
catalogued by Prof. Willard Fiske, to 
the extent of nearly a thousand entries? 
Who had looked forward to vast his- 
torical works like Hubert Bancroft’s 
fifty ample volumes on the Pacific Coast, 
or Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and Critical Hus- 
tory of America”? Who had imagined 
the vast spread of magazine literature 
and of newspaper literature, threatening, 
as Mr. Holt the publisher predicts, to 
swamp all study of books beneath a vast 
deluge of serials and periodicals, to be 
traversed hereafter only with the aid of 
literary rafts, charts and compasses? And 
then, when all this is enumerated, there 
is science, claiming itself to monopolize 
the intellectual world and sometimes in- 
timating doubts whether the function of 
literature itself be not at an end. 

In the very college where the peaceful 
Popkin once taught, there are now twenty- 
one distinct elective courses in Greek alone; 
and in all undergraduate branches not 
less than 230—each course offering oc- 
cupation enough for a whole term’s study 
and some of them for that of a whole 
life. The ‘‘ option which of two ” which 
Emerson describes as the painful neces- 
sity of later years, is here initiated in the 
earliest; and it iseven proposed to carry 
it yet further into the preparatory schools 
by the alternative standards of admission. 
Even in Greek a single mood or tense of 
the verb is held to furnish material for a 
treatise; and so of every division and sub- 
division of all knowledge. Baron Osten 
Sacken, the entomologist, who during his 
stay in this country was our highest au- 
thority on the Diptera, or two-winged in- 
sects, always maintained that he had 
erred in marking out a range of study too 
vast for any single intellect; and that he 
should have done better to confine him- 
self to some one family, as for instance, 
the Culicide, or gnats. There was noth- 
ing extreme in this confession; it might 
be paralleled in every department of study. 
But meanwhile what becomes of ‘‘the au- 
thors” ? 

I am not now speaking with any spe- 
cial reference to the Greeks. The fate of 
the ancient classics among us was 
long since settled. When the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Popkin was made Pres- 
ident of Harvard College, in 1860, he 
virtually surrendered his traditions by 
translating the Greek quotations in 
his Inaugural Address; and what Pres- 
ident Felton did for the elder lan- 
guage, President Eliot did for the Latin 
when he, at the 250th anniversary of 
that institution, bestowed the honorary 
degrees in most sonorous English. Grant 
that the ‘‘ authors” now share with all 
other writers in all languages and depart- 
ments, the limitations of the life of man, 
it is plain that those limitations bring the 
greatest change to those two languages 
which were once thought to hold all 
knowledge in their grasp. But the same 
stern restriction makes itself felt in all 
directions; the age has outgrown its few 
simple and convenient playthings, and 
must choose amid a myriad of edge- 
tools, 

There will never be another universal 
scholar. The time when Aristotle or 
Plutarch went the rounds of the universe, 
and tried to label each phenomenon,looks 
now like the childhood of the world, no 
matter how precocious the children, The 
period when Bacon sought to imitate 
them is scarcely nearer; and when that 
great intellect found itself so over- 
weighted with the visible facts, it seems 
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unkind for Mr. Donnelly to burden him 
retrospectively with even one cipher more. 
The omnivorous student, who would 
gladly keep the touch of all branches of 
knowledge, finds them steadily slipping 
away from him, and may be glad if he 
can watch with fidelity the newest de- 
velopments in some single minute field, 
such as fossil cockroaches or the genitive 
case. It is useless for Mr. Cabot to tell 
us that Emerson was not a great scholar; 
we knew it already. He could not in 
this age have been a great scholar and a 
great writer. Thoreau resolutely limited 
himself to the observation of external 
nature in one small township in Massa- 
chusetts; and he assigned himself a task 
so far beyond his grasp that we find him 
in his diaries puzzling over the common 
brown cocoon of the Attacus moth as if 
it was some wholly new phenomenon; 
indeed, he seems scarcely to have noticed 
the insect world at all. The best-trained 
observation, in presence of the vast ad- 
vance of knowledge, is very limited; and 
the human memory, instead of being, as 
people think, an india-rubber bag of in- 
definite expansion, is much more like 
those pop-guns made by boys, which are 
loaded with a bit of potato at one end 
and another bit at the other, but never by 
any chance hold more than two bits of 
potato at the same time. 

The acquisition of knowledge is, after 
all, a process of selection rather than of 
collection. We forget as fast as we learn, 
and it is doubtful if the most learned 
man really knows more at fifty than at 
twenty; he has merely driven out a mul- 
titude of insignificant details by those of 
greater value. The traveling carrier and 
the horse-car conductor are probably pos- 
sessed of as many items of detached 
knowledge as Von Humboldt or Darwin; 
the difference is in their quality and their 
use. It was one of Margaret Fuller’s 
acutest sayings that a man who expects to 
accomplish much in the world must learn 
after five and twenty to read with his 
fingers. Dr. Johnson, who said to the 
man who thanked God for his ignorance, 
‘Then, sir, you have a great deal to be 
thankful for,” was in a similar position to 
the person at whom he sneered, but was 
less frank in his ascriptions of gratitude. 
The elder Agassiz once said to me that so 
vast was becoming the multiplicity of 
publications in every branch of science, 
the time was approaching when no man 
would he able to write on any subject 
with the slightest sense of security. The 
hope is that by new intellectual facilities 
in the way of labor-saving methods, the 
human mind may become enabled to 
keep pace in some degree with this multi- 
plying mass of studious materials, just as 
ic keeps pace with vaster and vaster exec- 
utive enterprises. It is pleasant to think, 
also, that the wider the range of fascinat- 
ing knowledge, the stronger becomes the 
argument for continued personal identity. 
Next to the yearnings of human affection, 
the most irresistible suggestion of immor- 
tality comes from looking up at the unat- 
tainable mystery of the stars. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 


BY THE HON. ABRAM 8S. HEWITT, 
MAYOR OF NEW YORK, 





WE have been living inasort of Cen- 
tennial era for the last fourteen or fifteen 
years, and have celebrated a great many 
events inthat time of more or less conse- 
quence ; but I suppose that everybody 
will agree that the celebration in 1876 of 
the Declaration of Independence was an 
eminently proper subject for the people 
of the United States not only themselves 
to rejoice over but for all the world to feel 
an interest in, and hence that celebration 
was very properly an International one. 
It was inaugurated on an invitation ad- 
dressed to all the nations of the world on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States, to come and rejoice with us that, a 
hundred years before, they, with the sin- 
gle exception of the mother country, had 
admitted us into the great circle of na- 
tions. But you know the Declaration of 
Independence did not create this nation; 
that the struggle which followed it made 
thirteen free and independent states, lit- 





erally independent of each other ; that the 
nation did not exist. The Nation was 
born later. Its birthday occurred in this 
city when George Washington, on the 
30th of April, 1789, in Wall Street, where 
his statue now stands, took the oath of 
office as the first President of the United 
States. The celebration which occurred 
in Philadelphia several months ago was 
the anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That was 
a celebration very properly made in Phila- 
delphia, as the place where the Constitu- 
tion was framed, and was the work of the 
thirteen original states which formed that 
Constitution. It was not a National cele- 
bration. It ought not to have been 
a National celebration, because, as 
I said before, the nation, in 1787, 
did not exist. Now we come to 
the event which really produced the na- 
tion. I know that various constructions 
of the Constitution were debated for near- 
ly a whole century, certainly for three- 
quarters of acentury, in which it was 
contended that a nation had not been 
born; but it is quite certain that there is 
no question on that subject now, and no- 
body will deny that now we have a na- 
tion known as the United States of Amer- 
ica. The celebration, therefore, that we 
shall make of that event, ought not 
to be local, it ought uot to be 
confined to the thirteen original states, 
it ought not to be international, because 
the international relations of this country 
were celebrated in 1876; but 1t ought to be 
National, taking in every State in this 
Union, taking in the Government of the 


| United States, taking in, especially, the 


State of New York and the City of New 
York, which had the honor of giving birth 
to the nation. 

The State of New York is pe- 
culiarly interested in this matter, be- 
cause to it belongs the honor of having 
initiated the movement so far as any 
general State action was concerned. In 
1781, a resolution was adopted by the 
State of New York, when George Clinton 
was still Governor, and communicated to 
Congress and to all the other States of the 
Union, asking for a convention in order 
to revise the Articles of Confederation 
and to produce a union which would be 
durable and advantageous to the whole 
country. It was upon that action that a 
convention was finally held. Therefore, 
ifforno other reason, our state, which 
originated this movement, and whose 
patriotic citizens, Clinton, Hamilton, Jay 
and Morris, had borne the burdens 
in this state, and _ participated in 
all the great struggles of tke Revo- 
lution, should appropriately celebrate 
this important event. We owe to them, 
and to their memory, the fact that the 
State of New York should exercise its 
prerogative of celebrating this event. 

As long ago as 1882 or 1883 a movement 
was made on the part of patriotic citizens 
of this city, to hold,in the year 1889, a 
great international celebration. It wasa 
mistake, unquestionably, that the inter- 
national idea entered into it. But these 
gentlemenconceived and elaborated a plan 
of action, and a commission or committee 
was appointed, comprized of citizens who 
were able, abundantly, to give success to 
the movement. I am sorry to say that 
other persons, supposing that they could 
manage this matter better, or secure glory 
accruing from it, interposed and got the 
charter which had been introduced 
amended in such a way that it was un- 
acceptable, and it fell to the ground. 
Last year the Chamber of Commerce 
adopted resolutions urging the propriety 
of this celebration, and these resolutions 
were sent to me as a Member of Congress, 
and I introduced them in the House, and 
accompanied the resolutions of the Cham- 
ber with a joint resolution of Congress 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of both Houses to co-operate with 
the citizens of New York in making such 
a celebration as would be worthy of the 
event, and creditable to the country. 
That resolution did not pass, principally, 
I think, because circumstances compelled 
me to resign my place, and there was no- 
body to give attention to it. 

The last Congress went out of existence 
on the 4th of March, and the new Con- 





gress will convene on the first Monday in 
December next. The resolutions will be 
renewed, as I understand, in a form 
which I hope will secure the co-operation 
of the Federal Government. The general 
committeee of Congress, dealing with the 
question, will elaborate some proper form 
of celebration in connection with the City 
of New York, and in connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce and other asso- 
ciations who will desire to take part in 
this Centennial celebration. I am glad 
for one, that the movement has com- 
mended itself to a voluntary assembly 
of citizens in this city who wish 
to manifest to the public their pro- 
found interest in this matter, and their 
sense that the celebration should be one 
worthy of the city, state and country, 
and of the position the United States has 
assumed in the affairs of the world. 

As I say, the especial form of the cele- 
bration is a matter hereafter open to discus- 
sion. But there is one thing about it that I 
think will assume an importance so great 
and so interesting that I cannot forbear 
alluding to it now. We are accustomed 
to regard George Washington as the man 
who carried us safely through the Revo- 
lution. He is more apt,I think, to be 
thought of as a great leader, and soldier, 
who accommodated himself to civil life 
afterward. I think that the rising gen- 
eration in this country is not made as 
familiar with the true character of Wash- 
ington as it ought tobe. And, curiously 
enough, this appeared in the celebration we 
had here when the statue in Wall Street 
was inaugurated, and in Washington 
when the completion of the great shaft 
was celebrated by orations of wonderful 
eloquence and power. I need not refer to 
the oration of Mr. Winthrop in Washing- 
ton as one of the gems of American ora- 
tory; or to that of Senator Daniel; of the 
fervor and eloquence of which the South 
seems to have a prior lien in this country ; 
and yet hearing them all, as I did, I felt that 
somehow or other the true character of 
Washington had, in one respect escaped 
the magic touch of these great orators, 
There are those we meet every day whose 
ancestors have seen and spoken to George 
Washington. When these gray-headed 
ones pass away there will be no one 
living who can give personal testimony 
to that extraordinary character. It has 
been my good fortune to know several 
people in the course of my life who had 
seen and talked to Washington, and there 
was an impression left on the minds of all 
whom I have ever seen that there was a 
certain dignity and majesty about him 
that did not belong ordinarily to men. 

The most curious evidence of it 1s proba- 
bly found in the letters of the French offi- 
cers to whom we owe much in the strug- 
gle. But those letters, which they wrote 
home to their families, and the reports of 
the French diplomats who were here at 
the inauguration of the Government, go to 
show that Washington was really more 
than a soldier, more than an ordinary 
man, that there was a certain maj- 
esty and dignity in his nature 
which assured the success of the 
Government from the moment he took it 
in hand. Inturning over some of the 
Revolutionary papers which Mr. Bancroft 
has collected—to whom we owe a debt 
which I am afraid will never be repaid—I 
find that from the hour Washington took 
command of the army, his mind seemed 
to go in the direction of the institution or 
the creation of a Nation out of the thir- 
teen disjointed colonies whose forces he 
was leading. You will find it in his pri- 
vate correspondence, in his official letters 
to Congress, and running all the way 
through that trying period. You will find 
it in the parting words he addressed to his 
officers at Newburg; you will find it in 
the last words he uttered as he quit the 
Battery and took the boat for Elizabeth- 
port. You willfind it in the touching 
speech when he returned his commission 
to Congress at Annapolis; and after he 
went back to Mount Vernon, his letters 
are incessant to Jefferson, to Mason, to 
Madison and all those men whose value he 
was the first to discover, urging that they 
should adhere to the Union and should 
give up their ideas of State sovereignty. 
It was Washington’s influence that got 





the Constitution adopted. He wrote to 
his friends in every one of the 
states and begged them to secure the 
adoption of the resolutions in favor of 
the Convention. He was the presiding 
officer of the Convention. His name was 
affixed as the President of that Conven- 
tion, Almost all of them were discour- 
aged. Franklin, although not much giv- 
en to praying, actually made a prayer for 
Divine help. It was Washington’s influ- 
ence which allayed dissension, which 
made the members realize that they held 
in their hands the destiny of a great peo- 
ple, if not the destiny of the whole world. 
Now, if this celebration is to be what I 
hope it will he, it will be a celebration 
which will put George Washington again 
before the youth of this country as he 
stood in the hearts and minds of their 
fathers, and it is for that reason that I 
trust this affair will be carried out in the 
broad spirit of the Constitution, and that 
all citizens, all factions, and all states, old 
and new, in this Union will take part in it, 
and feelin doing so they are saying to those 
who are to come after them a hundred 
years hence: ‘‘This is the country that 
Washington and those around him cre- 
ated. This isthe country we have tried 
to save for you, and which you are bound 
to save for your posterity.” 
nicest ae aes 


PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


THE German Empire, which arose under 
the leadership of Prussia from the brilliant 
victories over Austria in 1866 and over 
France in 1870, was proclaimed at Ver- 
sailles in the palace of Louis XIV, Jan. 
18th, 81. It marks an immense progress 
of liberty over the German Roman Em- 
pire which lasted eight hundred years, 
from the coronation of Charlemagne by 
Pope Leo III (800) to the resignation of 
Francis IT (1806), and over the feeble Ger- 
man Confederacy which after a brief 
interregnum succeeded it for a short 
period (1815-’66). 

The German Empire differs widely from 
the American Republic by its monarchi- 
cal basis and hereditary principle, but 
nevertheless resembles it in several im- 
portant respects. Both owe their origin 
to secular causes, and emerged success- 
fully from a war of self-defense, the one 
against Great Britain, the other against 
France. Each is a compact federal state 
with a strong central sovereignty which 
acts directly upon the people, as distinct 
from a loose confederacy of states, such 
as were the ancient leagues of Greece, the 
American Confederation before 1787, the 
Swiss Confederacy before 1848, and 
the German Bund which expired in 
1866. Both are confined to politi- 
cal and civil interests and have 
no direct or official connection with 
the Church, but leave _ religion to 
the several states and have no right to 
interfere with it. Every state of Ger- 
many has its own independent state 
Church with more or less toleration for 
“sects.” There is no such thing as an 
imperial Church (Reichskirche), any more 
than there isa national American Church; 
there is not even an organic connection 
between the different Protestant state 
churches of the same confession, as there 
is in the United States. Each is confined 
to the geographical bovndaries of the 
state. Cujus regio ejus religio. This state 
of things dates from the Diet of Spire, 
1526, which allowe¢ every German state 
to act on the question of the Reforma- 
tion, according to its own sense of duty 
to God and the Emperor. The West- 
phalia Treaty of 1648 confirmed the equal 
rights of the two contending Churches ; 
but the Pope never consented to even this 
limited toleration, and will always pro 
test against it. The Roman Church ac- 
knowledges no geographical and national 
boundaries, and rallies around the com- 
mon center of the Vatican ‘‘ vice-gerent 
of God on earth,” She must submit, of 
course, to hard necessity, but does so 
under protest: Non possumus. 

The Constitution of the German Empire, 
dated April 14th, 1871, if we except the 
werds “of God’s grace” attached to the 
name of the Emperor, says nothing about 
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religion, and does not guarantee the 
freedom of its exercise. In this respect 
it is far behind the American Constitu- 
tion. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits by an im- 
perial law of July 4th, 1872, was an act in 
self-defense against the political ambition 
and agitation of the hierarchical party in 
the Diet of the Realm (Reichstag), but is 
nevertheless an infringement of religious 
liberty. Such an expulsion would be un- 
constitutional in the United States, unless 
the Jesuits by overt acts should endanger 
the public peace and safety. 

Germany allows the greatest freedom of 
thought, but is very conservative in ac- 
tion. In no country is theological specu- 
lation and investigation carried on and 
encouraged as in German universities un- 
der the patronage of the government, and 
in no country isa certain degree of edu- 
cation more general; for the laws of Prus- 
sia and nearly ali other German States 
provide for the establishment of elemen- 
tary schools in every town and village, 
and compel parents to send their children 
to these or other schools. And yet the 
most opposite parties in theology from old 
Lutheran orthodoxy to rationalism prefer 
to remain under the same state-Church 
roof of protection and look with distrust 
or contempt upon the Baptists, Method- 
ists, Irvingites, and other ** sects.” 
Nevertheless, these sects are spread- 
ing, and the Old Catholics, too, have be- 
come a distinct organization with govern- 
ment recognition in Prussia and Baden. 
The religious statistics of the German Em- 
pire, according to the census of Dec. Ist, 
1880, are as follows: 
Protestants. 

Roman Catholics 
“Christian Sects” 
Jews 

* No religion”. 


28,530,967 
. 16,252,606 
78,395 
561,612 
20,481 
By Protestants are meant three denomi- 
nations supported and governed by the 
State-Lutherans, German Reformed, and 
United The ‘ Christian 
sects” are Methodists, Baptists and others 
whosupport and govern themselves or are 
supported by their brethren in England 
and Ameriea. The old Lutherans are se- 
ceders from the state Churches in Prussia 
and Saxony. 


Evangelical. 


PRUSSIA. 

Prussia stands at the head of the Ger- 
man states and has the controlling influ- 
ence in the German Empire. Her king is 
by hereditary right also Emperor of Ger- 
many. She has in theory been always 
very tolerant and allows the utmost lib- 
erty of opinion. ‘‘ The Great Elector” 
offered a hospitable asylum to the ex- 
pelled Huguenots of France. Frederick 
II, the “alte Fritz,” one of the demi- 
gods of the German people, was an ad- 
mirer of Voltaire’s philosophy of tolera- 
tion (though he despised the man), and 
allowed Prussian to get saved 
‘‘after his own fashion”; yet he com- 
manded the Pietist, Dr. Franeck, in Halle, 
to go to the theater which he had de- 
nounced, and a clergyman, Frommann, 


every 


(Piousman) to change his 
Frohmann (Merryman). 

In Prussia the Protestant Church (which 
numbers about eighteen millions or nearly 
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two-thirds of the population) is reduced 
toa department of State and connected 
under one head (the Cultus minister) with 
the department of education and medical 
affairs. The Roman Church (which num- 
bers only about ten millions), backed by 
the most powerful centralized organiza- 
tion, is willing to be supported, but not to 
be governed, by the State, and got recent- 
ly into a serious conflict which ended in 
her favor, but may break out again in 
another form. The Culturkampf,so called 
was provoked by the mediwval obscu- 
rantism of the Papal Syllabus (1864), the 
infallibility dogma of the Vatican coun- 
cil (1870), and the politico-hierarchical 
ambition of the Ultramontane Party. It 
resulted in the passage of the anti-papal 
May-Laws of °78, which were intended 
only for Prussia, and justified as tempo- 
rary measures of self-protection, but 
which indirectly affected also the German 
Empire. Bismarck conducted the nego- 
tiations with the Pope as representa- 
tive of Prussia, not as Chancellor of 
the Empire; but he is 
head of both under William I, who is 


in fact the’ 





king and emperor. In this conflict 
the Prussian Government undervalued 
the strength of the Roman Church and ex- 
ceeded its legitimate power by interfering 
with her internal affairs and attempting 
to control the theological education of the 
priesthood. To bring the Prussian Con- 
stitution of Jan. 31st, 1850, into harmony 
with the May Laws, those Articles (15-17) 
which guaranteed independence both to 
the Evangelical and Roman Churches in 
the management of their internal affairs, 
were altered, April 5th, 1873. This was 
an act of gross injustice to the Evangeli- 
cal Church, which had done nothing 
whatever to deserve such an indirect re- 
buke. 

The Mty Laws were rigidly executed, 
and disobedient bishops deposed and ex- 
iled. But persecution gave the Roman 
Church the glory of martyrdom and the 
credit of fighting for the freedom of the 
Church, and made her stronger than ever 
inGermany. The May Laws had to be 
It is a significant 
fact that the greatest statesman of the 
nineteenth century, the political Luther 
of regenerated Germany, who once pro- 
tested that he would never ** go to Canos- 
sa,” could not maintain the old Prussian 
state-absolutism and consented to a re- 
peal of those laws (1886-1887). He made 
peace with the Pope, and secured in turn 
his political services. Leo out-bismarcked 
Bismarck, and Bismarck out-poped Leo. 

But while the Roman hierarchy recon- 
quered her independence, the Evangelical 
Church unfortunately remains in Prus- 
sia, as all over Germany, a humble serv- 
ant of the State. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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IS LIBERTY A LOST BLESSING? 


repealed one by one. 


B8Y PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 


Ir was one of the superstitions of the 
eighteenth century that liberty belonged 
to some primitive state of society, that 
there was some time when men lived in a 
‘* state of nature,” and that, at that time, 
they lived in Arcadian virtue; liberty and 
simplicity. The conception of the ‘* noble 
savage” belonged to the same superstition. 
Rousseau traced all the inequalities in hu- 
man society tothe cultivation of wheat— 
thatis, agriculture,and to the use of iron— 
that is, tools. He was at least far more 
philosophical than bis followers of our 
day who talk about “‘ land” and * machin- 
ery.” When Rousseau went back up the 
stream of civilization till he had passed 
wheat and iron, he came to the hunting 
savages of the Stone Age. Hence he took 
his idealized American Indian, a creature 
as mythical as the hippogriff, as his notion 
of the unspoiled, because untutored, son 
of Nature. 

The *‘ state of nature” and the * social 
compact” are exploded superstitions, or, 
rather, they have given way to a new set 
of superstitions—those of the nineteenth 
century. Rousseau’s idea of liberty, how- 
ever, is not dead. Theeighteenth-century 
notions of liberty and equality have 
passed into the most cherished political 
faiths of the nineteenth century. That 
notion of liberty is the anarchistic notion. 
It 1s the conception according to which 
liberty means unrestrainedness, emanci- 
pation from law, lawlessness, and an- 
tagonism to law, as it goes on to be- 
come more radical and more logical. 
This is the popular and prevailing con- 
ception of liberty. It is supposed that 
the Anarchists carry it to some ex- 
aggeration, but there is no apparent rule 
for drawing the line to discriminate the 
error from the truth, and there is no dis- 
pute about the truth of the conception 
itself. 

I will try to return to this point at an- 
other time and to show that no such notion 
of liberty is warranted by history or 
philosophy. For my present purpose I 
wish to point out that men in a primitive 
or original state of society never enjoyed 
any such condition of liberty. No con- 
ception of the primitive man could well 
be more false to history than that which 
thinks of him as free in any sense of the 
word, The notion does not fit him at all. 
It isin the highest degree incongruous, 
because the whole conception of liberty in 
any sense is a product of civilization, and 





what little unrestrainedness of action men 
now enjoy they owe to the conquests of 
civilization. There can be no such thing 
as liberty where there is not rational re- 
flection andcnoice. Primitive aud savage 
men live by instinct, custom and tradi- 
tion. There is no right of private judg- 
ment among them. A dissenter among 
them is crushed or exiled, when to be ex- 
iled is to be exposed to perish in isolation 
from human society. 

If we turn our attention particularly to 
industrial or econemic activities, do we 
find that, in a primitive stage of society, 
there was freedom in thisdomain? Do we 
find, as is so often asserted, that monop- 
oly is a product of civilization, or of ‘*cap- 
italism,” or that it is growing all the time? 
We certainly do not find any such thing. 

Monopoly is in the order of nature. The 
relaxation of monopoly, and the introduc- 
tion of the free play of effort, that is, of 
liberty and competition, is due to the 
growth of civilization. It seems to be be- 
lieved by a great many of the popular 
writers of the day that there not only was 
liberty in the primitive state of society, 
but that liberty did not then mean com- 
petition. There was not, therefore, either 
monopoly or competition, but something 
else which has never been analyzed or de- 
fined. They seem to regard both compe- 
tition and monopoly as products of civili- 
zation. They denounce both at the same 
time. They also seem to think that mo- 
ncpoly and competition are at opposite 
poles, wide asunder, completely distin- 
guishable. 

Monopoly is a condition of things in 
which there is no scope for individual 
energy to be exerted so as to advance in- 
dividual welfare. Competition is the 
state of things in which individual energy 
may be exerted so as to advance the 
welfare of the individual. These two 
combinations of social circumstances meet 
and to some extent intertwine. They 
are not separated by any gulf. In the 
middle ground where they meet, there 
are very many cases which present mix- 
tures of the two. We have limited mo- 
nopolies with all degrees of limitation. 
Almost all our railroads are limited mo- 
nopohes. Protected industries are monop- 
olies which are limited in very various 
degrees, according as they are carried on 
by one, few, or many persons, making or- 
ganization and combination easy or diffi- 
cult. 

In primitive states of society, monopoly 
prevails to such an extent that there is 
scarcely any scope at all for the applica- 
tion of individual energy to the effort for 
ameliorating one’s position. It has been one 
ef the longest and most painful achieve- 
ments of civilization to open chances for 
the exertion of individual energy, and to 
give guaranties that the results of such 
exertion shall be secured to the one who 
made it. The progressin that direction 
within a hundred years has been enor- 
mous in proportion to any achievementin 
the same direction in any earlier period. 
A century ago two men might have 
worked side by side at a loom. One might 
be a man of the highest industrial talent, 
and the otherlazy and inefficient. The 
utmost difference of position to which 
they could attain, aside from vice or 
crime, was measured by the distance be- 
tween a good and a bad hand-weaver. To- 
day the first would probably become a 
master of industry, a capitalist, and, a 
millionaire. The second might not be as 
well off now as then. The possible dif- 
ference between them has therefore under- 
gone an enormous widening. Napoleon 
and a private soldier were equal when each 
carried a gun in the ranks; but, if each 
was put in command of a hundred thou- 
sand men, one would lead his army to 
slaughter, and the other would conquer 
a world with his. 

In the case, however, of a modern cap- 
tain of industry, a new natural monopoly 
has come in to take the place of the one 
which has been broken down. It is an in- 
teresting and instructive illustration of 
the constant recurrenve of the monopoly 
principle. The master of industry has a 
monopoly in talent. He possesses the or- 
ganizing and executive talent which is 
one of the rarest abilities that men ever 
possess, and the one talent which in our 





day, when industry is organized on a 
world-wide scale, on impersonal and au- 
tomatic relations, is worth more than any 
other industrial factor. The men who 
have this talent are the ones on whom we 
all depend. There are millions of us who 
can do what we are told to do, but, with- 
out the competent leadership of the mas- 
ters of industry, we should beas badly off 
as a great aimy of willing soldiers going 
into battle without competent generals. 
The executive talent is a natural monopo- 
ly. It has to be exploited under the meth 
ods of monopoly. 

What men have done, therefore, in 
the course of civilization is this: they have 
broken down natural monopolies in the 
interest of free competitive effort. In the 
course of the development the natural ele- 
ments have reappeared in new form, or 
new developments of the monoply princi- 
ple have presented themselves. These 
again have been modified or overcome, 
giving wider scope to liberty, but again 
producing fresh developments of monopo- 
ly, and so on until now. The reason why 
an artificial monopoly is so abominable 
is not only that it interferes to put some 
men down in order that others may rise 
at their expense, but that it isa working 
backward of the State machinery against 
that whole drift of civilization, which the 
State machine ought to fall in with and 
assist, by constantly enlarging the fields 
of individual effort and modifying tie 
play of natural monopoly by intelligent 
control. 

It isa form of expression which lends 
itself to serious misapprehension, if we 
say of a certain natural fact that it is 
beneficent. A natural fact is, and that is 
the end of the matter, whether we men 
give it our sovereign approvalor not. We 
have nothing todo with a natural fact ex- 
cept to note and accept its existence, and 
to govern ourselves accordingly. Still, 
when we note a natural fact we can often 
trace out its effects upon human interests, 
and perceive modes in which they are fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to us. In that sense 
I hold that the above-mentioned play of 
monopoly for thereward of talent is benef- 
icent. In another paper I will examine a 
whole group of natural monopolies, to see 
if the same is true of them all, including 
that of land. 

YALE UNTVERSITY. 
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THE WOLFE COLLECTION AT THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


i. 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE great French landscape school of the 
last generation is not represented in the 
Wolfe collection as one would have liked to 
see it—not half so well, for instance, as it 
was in the Morgan collection. Nevertheless 
some of the best pictures in the room repre- 
sent the artists who composed it. One of 
these is the single example of Corot—a most 
charming picture of medium size showing 
the Seine at Ville d’Avray through a mist 
of springtime foliage. T'wo others are 
works by Troyon. One of them is a wide 
river-lands*ape with groups of Holland cat- 
tle in the foreground—beautiful in composi 
tion, soberby splendid in tone and color, 
and thoroughly characteristic in its com 
bination of dignity and sentiment. The 
second is a small canvas with the single 
figure of a white cow toiling painfully up a 
steep slope and relieved against a sky of 
somber blue. Simple and prosaicin theme 
the picture has yet a dignity, force and 
grandeur which, if the word may be used in 
such a connection, give it an almost epic 
air. It is but acow most truthfully, most 
realistically represented with no touch of 
that semi-human pathos of expression which 
Landseer, for example, so often used to 
make his beasts seem interesting. Yet it 
seems to condense and recite for us all the 
pathos which lies in the existence of great, 
vigorous creatures subdued by man to his 
uses and humbly coming home, unconscious 
of their possibilities of revolt, in answer to 
his evening call. If we would understand 
all the difference that lies between a work 
of feeling and poetry like this and a superfi- 
cial piece of clever brush work and attrac- 
tive color, we have only to contrast Troyon’s 
simple canvas with the great Van Marcke 
which hangs opposite—a fine piece of wall- 
decoration, but, I think, little more. 
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Rousseau is represented by a single little 
canvas not of the first importance; Daubigny 
by two which are representative but not 
very remarkable; and Diaz by three land- 
scapes of moderate size, and an interesting 
‘““Holy Family’’—so-called, for we can 
hardly imagine Diaz painting one which 
would clearly interpretits name. And then 
there are two Duprés, good but not of the 
very best. 

The single Henner—a nude bather as we 
might expect—is again not a work of the 
first quality; nor do either of the two 
Viberts completely show this artist’s one 
title to admiration—his power of humorous 
dramatic characterization. Jules Bréton, 
on the other hand, is represented by a work 
of first importance—the famous ‘ Religious 
Procession in Brittany,’’ which was painted 
in 1873. For my own part I prefer a Bréton 
when it shows peasants at work in the 
fields and to dramatic interest adds the 
charm of a beautiful and individual render- 
ing of landscape. Butin its own way noth- 
ing could be finer than this canvas, with its 
background of picturesque gray houses and 
thin-leaved trees, most admirably composed 
and painted, with its crowd of gazing 
peasants whose multitudinous white and 
yellow caps blend into a tone of the most 
impressive beauty, and in the center its long 
procession of penitents (chiefly old men) in 
their striking costumes, bearing, with bent 
shoulders and set, careworn, melancholy 
faces, the burning tapers that signify their 
repentance for some evil act or word. It is a 
consummately able union of dramatic mean- 
ing with pictorial effectiveness wrought out 
in a truly painter-like way—the effective- 
ness like the dramatic intensity being 
secured by no exaggerated devices and not 
over-emphasized into melodrama of either 
thought or brush. A second work by the 
same master is also most excellent—a young 
girl knitting in the deep shadow of a tree. 

The Détaille,which was painted before the 
F'ranco-German war, does not seem thor- 
oughly characteristic of the artist who, in 
later years, identified himself so closely 
with the history of that great conflict It 
represents a skirmish between Frenchmen 
and Cossacks in the year 1814, and even tech- 
nichally considered it suffers by comparison 
with the pictureof “Champigny” donated 
last year by Mr. Hilton, and now hanging 
at the Museum in another gallery. 

Among the gems of the collection are the 
two Meissoniers—both small, and both truly 
representative in quality. ‘‘The Two Van 
der Veldes,”’ shows the artist-brothers of the 
seventeenth century in a little brown inter- 
ior,one just risen from his easel, and watch- 
ing the other, who has taken his chair, and is 
studying his work. In color and in execution 
itis a marvel of delicacy and skill. The other 
picture, which has fortunately been placed 
just below it, is as good in itself and doubly 
interesting by its difference in theme. It 
shows two officers on horseback riding along 
a Mediterranean beach under the full light 
of a southern sky. Scarcely a Fortuny 
could be more brilliant in its contrast of 
white sand and sapphire sea, or more deli- 
cate in the composition of the lines of coast, 
while no one living but Meissonier himself 
could have painted these figures, so tiny, 
yet so alive and individual. 

Vollon’s “‘ Farm-yard”’ will probably not 
greatly attract the ‘‘ average visitor,”’ since 
its theme is prosaic to the verge of the un- 
interesting. But in treatment it is to be 
studied as the work of perhaps the greatest 
master of the brush who is now alive and in 
color it is a marvel of deep richness. 

Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Hound”’ is good and in- 
teresting, but her ‘‘ Weaning the Calves” is 
not attractive, eitherin composition or in 
color or in execution. Knaus’s “ Holy 
Family’? has been photographed and ad- 
mired in the photograph to a degree sur- 
passed by few modern pictures. But even 
in the photograph it seemed a sentimental 
and weak production to many eyes, and the 
painting gives this impression still more 
forcibly. The color is striking, but merely 
pretty, and the execution elaborate and 
smooth beyond the point of “sweetness.” 
In design and sentiment, in color and execu- 
tion alike it seems but a sublimated essay of 
the same class as those porcelain copies 
of old masters which inexperienced tour- 
ists are so fond of purchasing in the Dresden 
shops. Knaus’s other picture, a witch-like old 
woman surrounded by demoniac kittens, is 
amuch better thing, although its back- 
ground is so queerly drawn that we can 
hardly decipher his real intentions with re- 
gard to it. Munkdcsy’s “‘ Pawn-Broker’s 
Shep” is far more in the artist’s true vein 
than his big religious paintings; but there 
are other pictures in America in the same 
vein which seem to me much finer. In for- 
mer years Blaise Desgoffe made himself a 
reputation as a painter of still-life who 
united to amarvelously delicate skill with 
the brush a very good feelling for simplicity 


of effect and for color as well. But as the 
years have passed he has degenerated into a 
painter of showy subjects, arranged with 
little skill, and colored with small regard 
for purity or harmony of tones. I have 
seen worse pictures of his than the one in 
this collection with its silver and crystal 
objects on a magenta table-cloth; but I have 
also seen very much better ones. Gallait’s 
‘*Ministrel Boys” is aninteresting example 
of the Belgian artist who won so great a 
reputation in the last generation as a paint- 
er of large historical canvases but whose 
most lasting work will probably prove to 
be the impulse he gave the new Belgian 
school in the direction of a freer handling 
ofthe brush and a richer use of color—qual- 
ities he had learned to value in the contem- 
porary work of France. The Venetian view 
by Rico is not a very good example of this 
brilliant painter and the Fromentin, while 
possessing the individual charm which he 
gave to all his works, isa late specimen, 
weaker in conception than those he painted 
before the troubles of France had broken 
his spirit and damped his ardor, and gau- 
dier and less sincere in color. It isa hun- 
dred miles away in excellence from the best 
example of Fromentin’s best days of which 
I knowin America—the one which hangs 
in Mr. Schaus’s private gallary. 

Once more, however, we find an admirable 
representation of a famous artist in Bon- 
nat’s ‘‘ Egyptian Woman and Child.”” The 
catalogue says it was painted tor the Salon 
of 1870, but I think I can hardly be mistaken 
in remembering it as one of the pictures 
which most attracted my attention at the 
first Salon I saw—that of 1868. At the first 
superficial glance it may strike one as a lit- 
tle academic in effect. But the moment we 
examine it we see that it is no academie, 
but a true and vital portrait of two clearly 
realized individuals; and it reveals, I think, 
a much greater degree of talent and accom- 
plishment than those portraits of his own 
fellow-citizens which have made Bonnat’s 
name familiar to us. In the posing, as in 
the characterization of the figures, in the 
color and in the execution, there is a won- 
derful dignity, sobriety, strength and 
beauty. It is an extremely clever yet a 
thoroughly serene and reticent piece of work 
—a picture to be studied by a young artist 
for the same order of qualities that are re- 
vealed in a very different work now also 
hanging at the Museum—Le Rolle’s * Organ 
Loft.”” Unlike though they are in theme 
and treatment both these pictures are val- 
uable protests against pictorial exaggera- 
tion of every kind. 

New YORK CITY. 





Biblical Research. 


THE KARAITE JEWS OF EGYPT, 
AND THEIR MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY PROF. J. G. LANSING, 


Ov THE NEW BRUNSWICK THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. 


TE Karaite Jews are distinguished from 
the Rabbinical Jews by their strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the written law and 
their rejection of the authority of the oral 
law or tradition. 

The date of their origin is uncertain. 
They certainly existed as a distinct, organ- 
ized sect in the eighth century under that 
great Jewish reformer Ahnan ben-David. 
But doubtless, according to Frigland and 
Wolfius, they existed as a party sentiment 
in Judaism lorg before this. The former 
authority assigns their real origin to a time 
shortly after the return from the Babylo- 
nian captivity; the latter authority gives 
the date of their origin as 100 B.c. 

In distinction from the Rabbinites the 
Karaites reject the authority of the Tal- 
mud, etc., except as exegetical helps. They 
have their own Confession of Faich included 
in ten articles. Karaite theology, however, 
differs but little from Rabbinical theology 
except in being purer and more liberal. 

The number of Karaite Jews has always 
been comparatively small. Under Ahnan, 
in the eighth century, they grew and pros- 
pered greatly. They continued to flourish 
up till the fourteenth century. After that 
their number seems to remain small and 
their history to pass into obscurity. At 
present they are strongest in the Crimea 
and in Egypt. Their number in the Crimea 
is variously estimated from four to six 
thousand. 

The Karaite Jews of Egypt number fif- 
teen hundred souls. They are to be found 
almost exclusively in Cairo. They live in 
the immediate vicinity of their synagogue, 
in a part of the Jews’ quarter, near the 
central part of the city. Their chief priest 
isa man of excellent appearance. intelli- 

gence and wisdom; liberal in spirit. earnest 
in his views? zealously devoted’to Kararism 








in Egypt. Through his kindness I obtained 
permission, while in Egypt during the past 
summer, to examine the manuscripts of the 
Karaites in the synagogue in Cairo, besides 
having obtained from the same synagogue 
a Pentateuchal Roll of unusual value on 
account of its antiquity, preservation and 
completeness. 

As might be expected, considering their 
distinctive feature, the Karaites, and 
especially those of Egypt, possess a large 
number of unusually old and fine manu- 
scripts of the Scriptures. The number of 
these, comprising the Scriptures almost if 
not quite entire, contained in the syna- 
gogue is about twenty. Besides these are 
some manuscripts of portions of the Scrip- 
tures, and a few Pentateuchal Rolls. 

Of the twenty manuscripts just alluded 
to, special note may be made of four. 

(a.) The Oldest Manuscript. This was 
written by Moshe ben-Asher, and written 
for one David ben-Yashooah. It contains 
the Scriptures almost entire, the considera- 
ble portions missing, being from the Penta- 
teuch and the Ketubim. The writing is 
finely done on a fine quality of parchment, 
and, considering the poor care generally 
given by Orientals te their manuscripts, is 
in an excellent condition. The chief inter- 
est about this manuscript is connected with 
its date. Its writing bears the date 827 
years from the destruction of the second 
Temple. This places it among the oldest 
known Hebrew manuscripts of the Scrip- 
tures extant. After spending several days 
in the synagogue in reading and comparing 
critical passages, it was found to contain 
no variations from the Textus Receptus. 

(b.) The Largest Manuscript. It was 
written by Nasa ben-Fudlan, who presented 
it to the City of Jerusalem. It is much 
larger than the preceding, well preserved 
and entire. No date is given, but it is evi- 
dently much later than a. 

(c.) The Finest Manuscript. That is, the 
finest in point of mechanical execution. 
It is profusely adorned throughout with 
Levitical symbols in raised gold. It con- 
tains the Masorah of Ben-Asher and Ben- 
Naphtali, entire. Date considerably later 
than a. 

(d.) Another fine Manuscript among the 
older ones of this synagogue. It is scarcely 
inferior in execution, and certainly not in 
the richness of its illuminations to the pre- 
ceding. The textis entire and the Masorah 
very full. 

One cannot but be most pleasantly im- 
pressed with the Egyptian Karaites. In 
their courteous and generous treatment of 
others, in their simple, straightforward and 
deeply religious manner of life, in their in- 
telligent, liberal and progressive attitude 
and spirit, they are superior as a sect to the 
Rabbinites. 

A question of political importance just 
now seriously agitates the Karaites of 
Egypt. They do not enjoy that political 
recognition which is enjoyed by the Rabbin- 
ites, and by nearly all other religious sects 
and orders in Egypt, together with the priv- 
ileges and benefits that flow from such a 
recognition on the part of the Government. 
Such recognition they have long and stren- 
uously sought. But thus far their appeals, 
supported and urged by both home and for- 
eign influence, have been in vain. What po- 
litical advantages other religious parties en- 
joy in Egypt, something of what their 
brother Karaites enjoy under the Russian 
and Austrian governments, that is at once 
the present anxiety and the most just due of 
the Karaites of Cairo. 








Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 





THE meeting of the Association recently 
held at Memphis was the first which has 
been held in that city. This city has some 
especial interest to sanitarians. It was 
when the yellow fever had created great 
havoc among its citizens and to its business 
interests that the people came to the con- 
clusion that there must be a reconstruction 
of their whole sanitary management. The 
filth of the surface was great, but nothing 
to compare with the cesspool saturation of 
the soil. It was resolved to banish the cess- 
pool system, and substitute the small-pipe 
system. Several years have now elapsed, 
and the method has hada fairtrial. The 
people are satisfied with it, and rightly be- 
lieve that it has added greatly to the health 
of the city. At first the flow was too great 
for the calibre of the pipes, and openings 
had to be made into the bayou. This was 
afterward remedied by a relief sewer which 
entered into the Mississippi. It is generally 
admitted that the pipes should have been 
eight itiches instead of six, and that some 





minor defects exist. But as a whole the 
system is successful, and maintained at a 
moderateexpense. An opportunity was given 
for a thorough examination under the lead 
of the resident engineer, who showed the 
arrangement of man-holes, of flush tanks, 
and the mode of cleansing by means of the 
brush. 

The Association was warmly welcomed by 
the Governor of the State and by Judge 
Clapp and other prominent citizens. The 
address of Surgeon Sternberg, alluded 
to in a former article, well presented the 
progress of sanitary science and art, and 
defined the present status of the germ hy- 
pothesis of disease. The first paper was 
read by the Secretary of the State Board 
of Health of New Jersey. It sought to ac- 
count for the origin of many diseases under 
the laws of evolution, and as a result of the 
fertility of hybrids. It was claimed that 
diseases, new in all essential particulars, 
now and then appear which are so changed 
in type as to represent their environment 
instead of their heredity. The new micro- 
phyte to some degree loses its responsibility 
to its species, and so has all the significance 
of a new disease. The paper elicited much 
discussion both in defense and opposition. 
A copy was gecured for the Medical News of 
Philadelphia. 

The pollution of streams called forth one 
or two papers and some forcible discussion. 
There is a growing sentiment that streams 
used for water-supply must be protected 
from pollution. While it is admitted that 
there is some power of disposition and 
recovery, the burden of proof must rest with 
those who claim that such renovation has 
taken place. The rules as to oxidation are 
varied by so many factors that we must as- 
sure ourselves by all the tests of chemistry, 
bacteriology, of recorded sickness and by the 
closest classification. It was shown that 
the Blackstone River in Massachusetts and 
one or two rivers in Connecticut bad 
already reached the bounds of tolerance; 
and it was urged that some standards should 
be agreed upon which should be accepted as 
data for comparison, 

The disposal of refuse was another subject 
prominently before the body. Destruction of 
all refuse by fire is coming into great promi- 
nence. In addition to references to methods 
used abroad, facts were given as tothe forms of 
destructors in use in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Montreal, etc. It was shown that not only 
could loose refuse be thus economically dis- 
posed of, but that night soil and all forms of 
débris could be rapidly consumed without 
smoke or nauseous gases. It is quite cer- 
tain that several of our cities will use these 
improved cremators or incinerators, as 
affording the most expeditious, radical and 
cheapest method of preventing accumula- 
tions of decayable matter. 

The other subject prominently up for con- 
sideration was that of quarantine defense 
against contagious diseases. The recent 
threatenings of cholera and reports as to the 
condition of some of our quarantine sta- 
tions showed thgt it is the imperative duty 
of either the states or the General Govern- 
ment tosecure the proper equipment of these 
stations. Dr. Montizimbert, the Health 
Officer for the St. Lawrence, and Dr. Holt, 
the officer for the mouth of the Mississippi, 
showed most forcibly the excellent equip- 
ment of their respective stations and how 
thoroughly and rapidly disinfection and safe 
dealing with passengers and baggage are 
secured. The New Orleans Station espe- 
cially seems to be in perfect order. The 
port of New York fared badly, but it seemed 
to us thatthe commissioners were more to 
blame than the health officer. The stations 
all along the Atlantic Coast are defective in 
theirappointments. Some urged that the 
National Government should take full con- 
trol. Others thought that more good could 
be done by aid of the Government in equip- 
ments, than in centralized control. Dr, 
Wyman, of the Marine Hospital service. 
thought that this could all be reached by 
the service of Dr. Hamilton, although it is 
well known that this department was formed 
merely for the care of sick sailors. His 
paper led to some statements as to the in- 
efficiency of that service. We think, how- 
ever, that this is owing to defect of scope 
and equipment and not to its chief officer. 
Dr. Rauch showed how the West is con- 
cerned in this question and insisted on hold- 
ing the stations of the Atlantic Coast to a 
strict account. The effect of this discussion 
must be to aid our stations. Other matters 
of sanitary importance came up for less ex- 
tended discussion. The meeting as a whole 
illustrated the exceeding value of the Asso- 
ciation as the advance-guard of the country 
inall matters relating to the welfare of the 
people. While the chief work must be 
done by local boards and health officers, 
methods and administration are brought 
under review by those capable ef giving 
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experienced opinions and so all health 
officers and the people at large are bent- 
fited. 





~ 
acience. 

To those scientific minds who love the 
judicial side of the house, the subject of evo- 
lution continues to prove a very interesting 
one. He cannot fail to see able investiga- 
tors with strong facts arrayed against in- 
vestigators equally able and with a string 
of facts no less strong. In deciding much 
would be gained if some underlying fact 
could be first ascertained and agreed on. 
For instance, a new species of hemlock 
spruce has been found within the past few 
years in the mountains of North Carolina, 
and called T'suga Caroliniensis. Yet it is 
closely related to the common bemlock of 
the North from which what we know as 
hemlock lumbercomes. Wecrossthe Rocky 
Mountains, finding no hemlock, but when 
we reach Oregon we find another distinct 
kind of hemlock spruce, extending far up 
into Alaska. Then we have another break 
till we reach Japan, when another distinct 
species of hemlock spruce is found, Tsuga 
Sieboldii. miss the hemlock 
amoung the forest trees for some three thou- 
sand miles, when we meet another species 
still different from the Now we 
suppose these different species were evolved 
from one early parent. This is the doctrine 
of evolution. This early parent may have 
been one of the existing forms, or 
the original may have wholly 
swept away. It is still difficult to con- 
ceive how springing 
parentage, each widely separated locality 
should have with its millions of individuals 
distinctive characteristics of its own, and 


Again we 


others. 


been 


from one common 


show no disposition during the many gen- 
erations when every one of these separated 
localities must have had its trees there, to 
change to distinct species again. There is 
no disposition to mix up forms in the same 
woods now, therefore we may infer that if 
there were ever any connection with these 
uow isolated forests, the laws which gave 
them their distinct characteristics must 
have operated since their separation, This 
is only saying that the laws which produce 
species are special and sudden, and not 
gradual and continuous, On the other 
hand, variations which we continually see, 
giving us forms which are truly species as 
distinct from each other as any which may 
characterize these hemlocks or other things, 
give the immediate followers of Darwin a 
great advantage. It is impossible to deny 
that ‘“‘if’’ the intervening links were to 
drop out, and “if’’ these variations can per- 
petuate themselves, we have species just as 
complete in their characteristics as any we 
find in Nature. In any case the hemlock 
facts have a value. 

..One of the most interesting experi- 
ences with students of Natural History is that 
after they have made extended observations 
and conclude that they have discovered some 
unvarying result, some exception will oc- 
cur to teach them that “never” is a dan- 
gerous word. The writer of this paragraph 
once believed that he had found it invaria- 
ble that every second and third leaf on 
the stem of an Ampelopsis, or Virginia 
creeper, had no axial bud—that branches 
therefore proceeded from only every third 
node. The statement was scarcely printed 
before Professor Gray mailed him a speci- 
men with two successive buds. Such ex- 
ceptions to general deductions are every-day 
experiences. A recent illustration has been 
given in connection with the relation be- 
tween variegated leaves and double flowers. 
Professor Morren, after a very extensive 
series of observations, concluded that 
“never” did a plant with variegated leaves 
produce double flowers. In the single gar- 
den ‘‘Corchorus,” botanically Kerria ja- 
ponica, the variegated form is single. Occa- 
sionally the double form will produce varie- 
gated leaves, in which case the flowers be 
come single. But now Dr. Maxwell T. 
Masters produces a variegated zonale gera- 
nium which has double fiowers, and again 
we find Nature objecting to the negative in 
any of her works. 

.The French are doing a good work in 
Algeria. The once fertile oases of the Oued 
Rir, fallen into decay and almost over- 
whelmed by the desert at the date of the 
French conquest, have been restored by sys- 
tematic irrigation by means of artesian 
wells, In October, 1885, 114 spouting ar- 
tesian wells added their waters to the 492 
wells of the natives. In consequence of the 
addition the area of cultivated land has been 
doubled, and the Oued Rir now includes 
forty-three oases, with 520,000 date-palms in 
full bearing, and 100,000 other fruit trees. 
The population (now 13,000) has more than 
doubled, and values have quadrupled, The 
date plantations of this district prince ney 
belong to the natives (Rouara), a people de- 
scended from Berbers, mixed with Negro 
slaves. But the French are also forming 
and sooner ing new oases by the use of ar- 
tesian we 





Personalities. 


Amone the distinguished strangers in 
Constantinople has lately been the fa- 
mous Kirdish Amazon Madame Kara 
Fatima. Her military deeds date back 
to the beginning of the Crimean war, 
when she led a large body of Kardish volun- 
teers, who fought with singular daring for 
Turkey. The Ottoman Government remem- 
bers her services, and requites these by 4 
monthly pension of 5,000 piastres. She is 
tall, thin, with a brown, hawk-like face, her 
cheeks are the color of parchment, and 
seamed with scars; she wears always the 
dress of the sterner sex, and appears like a 
man of forty, not a woman who will never 
again see seventy-five. Slung across her 
shoulders is her long sabre, with its jeweled 
hilt; decorations shine and sparkle on her 
breast; while the stripes across her sleeve 
show her to be a captain in the Ottoman 
Army. 


..Of the late Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
London Standard affirms, alluding to his 
hard-working, busy life: ‘‘ He was not a 
first-rate man, as he found when he ven- 
tured to resist his leader, Mr. Disraeli, and 
went down under the merest touch of his 
sword of satire; but he was a very good one, 
and he had sturdy opinions which he never 
concealed. In a flabby generation, softened 
out of all manliness, he seemed a strong 
man, witha will and convictions. He dared, 
in fact, to be unpopular, and that kind of 
benefactor to thought will speedily, unless, 
indeed, a period of misfortune braces us all 
up, be as extinct as the dodo.” 


..The name of Fernando Wood, once 
familiar in Washington, has been revived 
in that city by a letter addressed to him at 
one of the leading hotels. It is thought 
that the letter was sent by somebody who 
had not heard that Fernando Wood died 
some years ago. It isan actual fact that 
there is a spot in Northern New Jersey 
where two votes were cast in the last Pres- 
idential election for Franklin Pierce. 


....Samuel Morley’s fine statue at Bris- 
tol is inscribed with these words (taken 
from one of his speeches): ‘‘I believe that 
the power of England is to be reckoned, not 
by her wealth or armies, but by the purity 
and virtue of the great mass of her popu- 
lation.” 

....A monument to the late Jennie Col- 
lins, of Boston, has been placed in Walnut 
Hills Cemetery, Brookline, Mass., bearing, 
besides her name and years, the inscription: 
‘“‘The Working-girls’ Friend and Founder 
of ‘ Boffin’s Bower.’ ”’ 


.. The funeral of Mme. Jenny Lind-Gold- 
schmidt was a quiet one, but remarkable 
for the social or professional distinction of 
the attendance; and those sending mes- 
sages of condolence ranked from the Queen 
to the shopkeeper. Her estate is a large 
one, excellently invested. 


....Mrs. Frank Sponcil, of Putnam, 
named her nineteenth child after Mrs. 
Cleveland and sent the baptismal certifi- 
cate to the President’s wife. Mrs. Cleveland 
sent a handsome letter of acknowledgment 
with a present of money. 


.The Pope has already received many 
jubilee gifts, including a ring from the 
Sultan, a splendid Sevres vase and ink- 
stand from M. Jules Ferry, Sevres vases 
from Marshal MacMahon, and $100,000 from 
the Prior-General of the Carthusians. 


..Itis stated that W. D. Howells, the 
novelist, acknowledges that he petitioned 
the Governor of Illinois to commute the 
death penalty of the Chicago Anarchists to 
imprisonment, and was otherwise earnest 
in his championship of the condemned men. 


..-Barton MeGuckin, the popular Eng- 
lish tenor for whom Tosti wrote that very 
pretty sentimental song ‘‘ Good-Bye,”’ is 
among recent arrivals in the city. 


..Dr. Van Tenkate, a distinguished 
scientist from Holland, is in Washington, 
on his way to Arizona, where he will search 
for prehistoric relics, 


. Sheldon C, Johnson, who died at Sey- 
mour, Conn., recently at the age of ninety, 
was the oldest practising physician in the 
state. 


canta Archibald Forbes is improved in 
health, and will perhaps be the guest ot 
General Meigs this winter in Washing- 
ton. 


.. Herbert Spencer is living at Brighton. 
His heaith is so poor that he receives no 
callers. He is writing an autobiography. 

..Mr. Dwight L. Moody has started on 


an evangelistic tour through the West, not 
to return again until Christmas, 





* — Pebbles. 


To detach coupons properly, use a re- 
venue cutter.—Puck. 


....Jay Gould has landed in England, but 
Queen Victoria still retains a controlling 
interest in the throne.—Life. 


...."‘Halloo, Brown! War in Turkey to- 
day, hey? What are you going to have yours 


stuffed with?’ ‘‘ Chestnuts!’ 
.."“Shall I sing for you, Tom?” “ Have 
you a song with a refrain?’ ‘ Yes.’ 


‘Well, then, please refrain.” 


.. Russia has placed a tax of one kopeck 
each on every egg sold in the kingdom, and 
the hens kopecking around with every mark 
of dissatisfaction.—Epoch. 


..“‘ My dear, don’t you think it extrava- 
gant to eat butter with that delicious jam?” 
“No, love, economical. Same piece of bread 
for both.”—Ezchange. 


. Waiter (to Colonel Clueby, who has 
absent-mindedly given him his key-ring for 
a tip): ‘‘’Xcuse me, boss, but dis yer quar- 
ter’s punched,.”’—Tid-Bits. 


..“* Mrs. Undercrust, do you say ‘ punkin 
pie’ or ‘pumpkin tart?’”” ‘Wall. when I 
hev the say I gin’rally makes it punkin 
puddin’.”’ 


. Nervous Lady Passenger (in the train, 
after passing a temporary bridge): ‘‘ Thank 
goodness, we are now on terra firma!’ Fa- 
cetious Gentleman: ‘“ Yes, ma’am--less 
terror and more firmer.” —Exzchange. 


.. Mrs. Wabash (of Chicago): *‘Do you 
consider it good taste, Mrs. Breezy, to serve 
pie for breakfast ?”’ Mrs. Breezy (reflect- 
ively): ‘Well, no, Mrs. Wabash, [ think it 
looks a trifle too ostentatious.””—New York 
Sun. 


‘Are you the head waiter?” asked a 
hotel patron of a pompous individual who 
was posing near the dining-room door. 
‘* Well, sir, I serve in that capacity; but my 
official title, if you please, is dining-room 
superintendent.”—Hotel Mail. 


.Young Housekeeper (to fish dealer): 
“What kind of fish have you this morn- 
ing?” Fish Dealer: ‘How would you like 
some nice striped bass, mum?” Y. H. 
(hesitatingly): ‘*‘ No; I think I would prefer 
something in a small check.’’—Tid-Bits. 


..Queen Victoria expected to entertain a 
few of Buffalo Bill’s chiefs at dinner, but 
when she learned that Holler-a-hole-in-the- 
air has been known to send his plate back 
nine times for roast beef and gravy, she 
gave up the idea as being beyond her means. 
—Epoch. 

....Col. Guff: ““I see, Mr. Lard, that you 
are charging me forty-five and fifty cents a 
pound for butter now. What is this high 
price owing to?” Mr. Lard: “ Well, it is 
chiefly owing to me, Colonel Guff, and I 
should feel very much obliged if you could 
make it convenient to pay up.’’—Life. 


..“*How is your son getting along in 
New York, Mr. Hayseed?’ ‘“‘I guess he 
ain’t doin’ as well as he says he is. He was 
home t’other day, an’ had on a colored shirt 
an’ a white collar. I rayther suspect he’s 
behind with his washerwoman.’’—Haryper’s 
Bazar. 


..(Scene aboard ship.) Struckonhimself. 
‘* Ye know, Miss Bluff, it’s these swells that 
make people sick at sea.’’ Miss Bluff (who 
is very much interested in a thrilling novel) 
“TI don’t know as they are particularly bad 
at sea; they have the same effect on me 
anywhere.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


Socialist: “‘Among other things I am 
opposed to the immigration of the Chinese.”’ 
Anti-Socialist: *‘ As you admit you won’t 
work, in what manner do they conflict with 


you ’” “Why, they rob me of a living.” 
“How?” “By doing the washing my 
wife used to get.’”—Binghamton (N Y.) 


Republican. 


.. Britisher: ** And have you any—aw— 
pawk in Cincinnaughty like Hyde Pawk, ye 
know?” Miss Bacon: “ Any pork! Well, 
in good round fat numbers, I should say 
about fifty thousand to the square mile.” 
Britisher : *‘ Fifty thousand square miles of 
pawk! By Jove, now you really surprise 
me, Miss Bacon.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


**My dear friend, [ must ask you to 
lend me at once 100 marks; I have left my 
purse at home and haven’t a farthing in my 
pocket!” “I can’t lend you a hundred 
marks just now, but can put you in the way 
of getting the money at once!”’ ‘‘You are 
extremely kind.’’ ‘* Here’s twopence; drive 
home on the train and fetch your purse.”’— 
Newsete Nochichten. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 
BURDICK, G. E. Soree™ N. Y., accepts 
call to Great Bend, Kan. 


CARMAN, A. EL, accepts call to Ellendale, 
ak. 


CURRIER, C. W., 
Winfield, Kan. 

DIXON, THomAS, JR., New York City, called 
to Dudley St. ch., Boston, Mass. 

FIELD, SAMUEL, died recently in Provi- 
dence, R. I., aged 74 

GUEST, W. J., ord. in Shenandoah, Penn. 

HUTCHINS, E. B., called to Whiting, Kan. 

LOVE, RIcHARD R., ord. at St. Davids, Ill. 

MARSTON, 8S. W., D.D., died at Eureka 
Springs, Ark., recently, aged 61. 

MARRYATT, E. K., accepts call to Ash- 
land, Wis. 

MORGAN, Henry, Spring Prairie, 
resigns. 

NEGUS, C., ord. in Italy Hollow, N. Y. 

RANDALL, N. B., Vineland, N. J., called 
to Long Island City, : 

RICHARDSON, J. W., Waterbury, called 
to Stamford, Conn. 


Granville, O., called to 


Wis., 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BROWN, A. L., ord. in Springfield, Minn. 

BROWN, WILLIAM M., supplies et Blue 
Rapids, Kan. 

CAMPBELL, J. M., accepts call to Grand 
Ledge, Mich. 

CLAFLIN, JouN, Williamston, Mich., re- 
signs. 

COOK, CHARLEs H., Silverton, Col., re- 
signs. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM E., First ch., Chic- 
opee, Mass., goes to Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
for a year. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Cambridge, 
Mass.. called to Terre Haate, Ind. 

EVANS, D. E., called to Franksville, Wis. 

HALE, A. F., Warren, will supply at Grand 
Ridge, Ill 

HALL, ALBERT B., Chesterfield, N. H., re- 
signs. 

KAYE, A. Cato, Grand Haven, Mich., re- 
signs, 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM F., Hartford Sem- 
inary, accepts call to Fryeburg, Me. 

MAY, JAcos, ord. in Crete, Neb. 


MARSH, ALFRED F., Neligh, Neb., re- 
signs. 

MATHEWS, 8. S8., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
resigns. 


MICHAEL, Gko., Greeley, accepts call to 
Manitou, Col., and has also been ap- 
pointed General Missionary and Evan- 
gelist for Colorado. 

MITCHELL, JAMEs L., accepts call to Ca- 
dillac, Mich. 

MOODY, CALviN B., Barton, Vt., resigns, 
to take effect December ist. 

= CALVIN B., accepts call to Osage, 
a. 


MORACH, JAcop, ord. in Crete, Neb. 

MURPHY, WILLIAM J., Middlebury, Conn., 
resigus. 

PASCO, MARTIN K., accepts call'to Garretts- 
ville, O 

PILLSBURY, H. G., Bristol, N. H., called 
to Vergennes, Vt. 

PORTER, FARLEY, New Have 
signs. 

RIDEOUT, BENJAMIN 
ch., Norway, Me. 

RIGGS, Ezra J., Manitou, Col. 

SEYMOUR, BELA N., inst. 
Washington, D. C. 

SHERK, THOMAS, ord. in Fredonia, Kan. 

SINKS, Perry W., inst. in Painesville, O. 

WHITTIER, CHARLEs, Jonesboro, Me., re- 
signs 


n, N. Y., re- 
S., called to Second 


, resigns, 
in Fifth ch., 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, T. B., removes from Latrobe 
to New Texas, Penn. 
BOUGHTON, T. B., inst. at Parker, Dak. 
BREED, W. P.. D.D., West Spruce St. ch., 
Philadelphia Penn., resigns. 

CONDIT, JouHN G., removes from Fairfield, 
Ia., to Glendora, Cal. 
CRAWFORD, JAMEs, M., 

Greenville, O., 


removes from 
to San Buenaventure, 


Cal. 
ENGSTROM, J, P., inst. in Bethany, Ind. 
HAHN, R., removes from Dexter to Medi- 


cine Lodge, Kan. 

HIGGINS, SAMUEL H., died recently in 
Germantown, Penn., aged 70. 

HONNELL, Ws. H., removes from Hering- 
ton to Medora, Kan. 

HOOPER, Joun F., Kingston, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

JACKSON, H. F.. removes from Concordia 
to Anthony, Kan. 

JOHNSON, M. L., removes from New 
Salem, Ill., to Darlington, Ind. 

JUNKIN, A. C., removes from Ashland to 
Oswego, Kan. 

LAWRENCE, H., removes from Newark to 
Oberlin, O. 

McAULEY, A. C., inst. 


Dak. 
McNARY, J. W.., 

Ashland, Wis. 
a D. M., D.D., accepts call to Ful- 


— as died recently in Richmond, 


ROBINSON, CHARLFs, E., D.D., called to 
the Second ch., of Scranton, Penn. 

ROBINSON, C. S., D.D., Memorial ch., New 
York City, resigns. 

ROGERS, HENRY x inst. in Dayton, O 

SHIELDS, JAMEs died in ‘Allegheny 
City, Penn., kal H. 8th, 


at Bridgewater, 


removes from Oshkosh to 
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School and College. 


THE faculty, of Cornell University has 
decided to dispense altogether with honors. 
All mention of honors will be omitted from 
the register and from commencement pro- 
grams. The clause on page 101 in the regis- 
ter, referring to five-hour work for special 
honors, will be varied so that the phrase 
‘* with marked suceess”’ will be changed to 
“and pass the requisite examinations.” 
Students doing this special work will re- 
ceive mention of it in their diplomas, but 
will not receive special honors. The signifi- 
cance of this action of the faculty is, that it 
modifies the policy of the university so as to 
make the love of learning the sole incentive 
to high scholarship. The faculty also 
adopted a resolution stating that, in their 
opinion, a proficiency of 70 per cent. should 
be required to pass. This resolution is not 
binding on all professors. It was passed to 
counteract any impression that, in abolish- 
ing the honor system, the faculty meant to 
decrease the standard of scholarship. Yet, 
since the majority who passed the resolution 
will probably avail themselves of its author- 
ity, it practically amounts to raising the 
standard to pass in Cornell from 60 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. In Harvard last year the 
standard was raised from 40 to 50 per cent. 


...- Howard University has entered upon 
a very promising year. There is a class of 
twelve in the theological department. The 
law department occupies for the first time 
a building of its own, facing Judiciary 
Square, which has recently been purchased 
and fitted up by the trustees. The Howard 
University Reporter states that “ several 
white young men have joined the classes, 
and now the appearance is that prejudice 
will soon so abate as to lead others to avail 
themselves of the advantages of our law 
school.’’ The attendance in the medical de- 
partment will far exceed any attendance in 
its prevoius history, running up to over one 
hundred and fifty. The various academical 
departments will not show any great change 
in numbers from the last year, but promise 
good work. Tae Chair of Physics in the 
College Department, vacated by the resig- 
nation of Prof. Thomas Robinson, has been 
filled by the selection of Prof. Robert War- 

er. 

...-The Harvard Annex has had a very 
substantial growth. The original intention 
of the society that started the movement 
eight years ago was not to build up a col- 
lege for women, but simply to repeat for 
women the collegiate instruction that was 
already provided for men by Harvard Col- 
lege. It was not intended to create a col- 
lege, but acollege has been created. The 
Annex has numbered more and more pupils 
each year. Last year the September classes 
opened with seventy-three students; the 
number rose during the year to ninety ; this 
year there are 100 women studying in the 
Annex. A building on the newly acquired 
estate adjoining the Annex has been trans- 
formed into a laboratory of chemistry, the 
working space of the physical laboratory 
has been enlarged, and a number of books 
have been added to the library. The en- 
dowment fund of the society amounts at 
present to but little over $100,000. An in- 
vested fund of $500,000 will be needed before 


the college can take the relative rank which 
ts grade of instruction requires. 


....In Germany a system of evening- 
continuation classes is being rapidly devel- 
oped for primary scholars. It carries on 
education for two or three years longer. In 
Saxony the boys who leave the primary 
school, if they do not go to the higher schools, 
must attend for three years longer—say, 
until they are seventeen— continuation 
classes for at least five hours per week. But 
teaching is provided for them, and they are 
encouraged to attend twelve hours per week. 
So complete is this system that even the 
waiters at the hotels up to the age of seven- 
teen attend afternoon classes and are taught 
one or two foreign languages. Saxony is 
one of the most advanced states; but the 
law is much the same in Wiirtemburg and 
Baden, and the system is found to work so 
well that it is in contemplation to extend it 
next year to all the states in the German 


Empire, and Austria will probably follow 
suit. 


.... Michigan University has received from 
the Legislature of the state $155,000 in the 
past two years. Of the 1,406 students Presi- 
dent Angell finds that the parents of 502 
were farmers ; 171, merchants; 93, lawyers; 
83, physicians ; 52, manufacturers ; 54, me- 
chanics, and 51, clergymen. He estimates 
that as many as forty-five percent. belonged 


to the class who gained their living by man- 
ual toil. 


--.-A large and elegant building for a 
Catholic High School is being erected at the 
eerner of Broad and Vine Streets, in Phila- 


delphia. The money comes from a bequest 
of $1,000,000 by Thomas Cahill, which is to 
provide a building and the running expenses, 





Music. 
THE AMERICAN CONCERTS. 


Iris with great pleasure that we record 
three of the concerts in the series above- 
named which took place last week. Mr. Van 
der Stucken’s efforts earlier than this season 
to effect a suitable hearing for the works of 
his and our countrymen have been evident 
from the time of his advent here. His inten- 
tions were again and again illustrated both 
at his ‘“‘ Novelty Concerts” and at last win- 
ter’s like symphonie set, under his enter- 
prising direction. One may justly admit 
that until his coming too few were the op- 
portunities offered American music students 
and writers, resident either here or abroad, 
for any adequate exhibition of their per- 
formances, Mr. Van der Stucken appears 
to have a downright missionary feeling as 
to the matter; and certainly he has the field 
to himself. Five concerts comprise the se- 
ries, to threeof which we confine ourselves 
here. The question of the advisability of 
so closely connecting the five is open; but 
a whole loaf of bread is generally better 
than half. The concerts might not advis- 
ably extend over coming and very busy 
weeks, even at the present expense of exact- 
ing a little more than convenient attention 
to them from critics and public. 

The following writers are included in the 
scheme of programs. We believe that in 
each case the composer is an American by 
birth and to a great extent residence and 
education, though supplemented usually 
by foreign tutorship, and perhaps by an 
extended stay abroad—J. K. Paine, Dudley 
Buck, E. Guiraud, G. E. Whiting, E. Thayer, 
F. Dewey,S.P. Warren, William Mason, W.H. 
Sherwood, Edgar S. Kelley, Edm. Mattoon, 
W. H. Dayas, William Gilchrist, G. Temple- 
ton Strong, Arthur Whiting, E. A. Macdow- 
ell, Arthur Bird, H. R. Shelley, G. Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, J. Beck, H. H. Huss, H. W. 
Parker, F. G. Gleason, G. Bristow and Mr. 
Van der St.cken himself. With the older 
musicians in this list and their abilities we 
are toa certain extent well acquainted, as 
in the case of Mr. Buck, Professor Paine, 
Mr. Bristow, Mr. Warren, William Mason or 
Mr. Gilchrist. Among younger men favora- 
ble expectations would naturally attach to 
compositions by Messrs. Strong, Foote, Bird, 
Macdowell, Whiting, Kelley, whose sym- 
phonies, symphonic-poems, overtures or 
cantatas have been heard in the city within 
two or three years. 

We can merely touch on details of the pro- 
grams and general aspects of the week. The 
concerts have proved all that could be antici- 
pated artistically. In spite of counter-attrac- 
tions during the whole week,Chickering Hall 
has been well filled each evening, applause 
has been liberal (rather too liberal occasional- 
ly), and itis evident that the public and older 
musicians have had truths brought home to 
them that were salutary and often surpris- 
ing, and that Mr. Van der Stucken has really 
given a decided impulse to local apprecia- 
tion of the value and the advance of a genu- 
ine creative faculty among our country- 
men, 

At the opening concert, the audience was 
especially large and representative. The 
orchestra was in fine form and spirits. Mr. 
Van der Stucken appeared radiant, the at- 
mosphere was one entirely favorable. The 
first number, Prof. J. K. Paine’s ‘‘Spring 
Symphony,” is, of course, relatively famil- 
iar to New York, but there was propriety in 
its inaugural position, and it loses nothing 
at a frequent hearing. The extreme beauty 
of its themes and its graceful scoring have 
long called forth admiration. It was given 
with great effect and cordially applauded. 
The other number of the evening worthy of 
notice was the symphonic poem, ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
by Mr. Macdowell (given in Steinway Hall 
two years ago), a descriptive work bizarre, 
as to its themes, and full of excellent dra- 
matic effect. Mr. Huss’s Rhapsody for 
Piano and Orchestra has a flow of musician- 
ly ideas in spite of a diffuseness verging 
toward the last on the incoherent. Mr. 
Russell’s ‘‘ Pastorale’” was another light 
and very melodious piece of writing, which 
also pleased the audience; and the last num- 
ber, Shelley’s ‘‘ Dance of Egyptian Maidens,” 
expressed gracefully an orientalism in in- 
strumental coloring, and ought to be a per- 
manently useful concert piece. The second 
concert was considerably more entertaining 
and satisfactory than the first, and the au- 
dience appreciated the fact and showed 
their appreciation. There was no number 
to which unkind exception could be taken. 
Mr. Bird’s “* Scherzo,” if not as striking as 
the one included in his recent fine sympho- 
ny, was remarkably sprightly and cleverly 
scored; and Mr. Pratt’s “‘ Reveries,’’ proved 
restful, an appropriately quiet and very 
charming bit of melody. Mr. Whitney’s 
Concerto is written on approved models, 








with ample invention, harmonious, and ex- 
hibitive of marked musical thoughtfulness 
and care. 

The *‘ Voyage of Columbus” was natural- 
ly the work of magnitude of the evening. 
In this, Mr. Buck has again showed very 
plainly that his efforts might well have been 
less confined to church music and that he 
essays successfully the field of dramatic and 
descriptive cantata, as in his “ Light of 
Asia.”” The Apollo Club, of Brooklyn, a 
chorus of thoroughly trained male voices, 
sang in this cantata with the best results, 
and the work was very effectively presented 
as to its orchestral and choral elements. 
Mr. Brown did not make very much of Co- 
lumbus, singing the part in an unresonant 
and rather monotonous voice. The otherso- 
loists were in good voice and seemed to sing 
conamore. (Thecantata has been presented 
here, orin Brooklyn, before.) Saturday night 
was very rainy and disagreeable, and the 
Philharmonic Concert at the Metropolitan 
was a conflicting attraction. Nevertheless, 
there was a fairly large audience. It was the 
least interesting of the three concerts, and 
the absence of the orchestra detracted con- 
siderably. This program itself showed a 
falling off from the standard heretofore sus- 
tained. There were some interesting things. 
The Madrigal by Mr. S. P. Warren, sung 
by the choir of St. Stephen’s Church was very 
good; its performance by the choir far 
from good. Mr. Sherwood played his selec- 
tions with his usual taste and received an 
encore. Some songs by Mr. Van der Stucken 
himself and Mr. Chadwick sung by Mr. 
Frederick Jameson and Mrs. Marie Gramm 
did not specially strengthen the evening’s 
interest. The concerts of this week, how- 
ever, have included work and soloists of a 
character to atone forasingle less merit- 
orious entertainment. 

The programs so far have repeated the 
declaration evident through Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s earlier efforts, that young musi- 
cians distinctively of our nationality have 
already written much that merits not only 
notice, but careful study, and that espe- 
cially composition for chorus and orchestra 
completed by them has often been work of 
indisputably high order, and that a Wag- 
nerian influence is the predominant one 
working on these new minds. 

Apart from illustrative value to local 
musicians and critics, to the casual concert 
attendant the series has given a great deal 
of genuine pleasure. The programs have 
in every case been admirably arranged both 
in contrasts and position of vocal and in- 
strumental selections, the orchestra is as 
choice a body of instrumentalists as there 
is in the city, doing its work with unvary- 
ing precisionand expression, the conductor 
is a model one, in essential respects, and 
there has been a sort of showing forth of 
unknown soloists, some of whom merit 
warm commendation—a line at least being 
particularly due to Mrs. Moore-Lawson, 
who is one of the most promising of the 
many singers coming to us from the West, 
and who was heard in the second concert. 

If the remaining performances, occurring 
too late for our attention this week, are as 
satisfactory as these have been, Mr. Vander 
Stucken deserves more than ever the com- 
bined thanks of the music loving and patri- 
otic public and the hitherto tabooed Ameri- 
can composer. The English and other for- 
eign musical press is particularly intent on 
the features and success of his enterprise; 
and we are glad that it can have such kind 
and true things to say about it. 


THE fine Philharmonic concert last week 
brought back Mme. Camilla Urso to our 
stage, this artistic violinist playing in a Ru- 
binstein concerto with all her old grace and 
expression. Beethoven’s Fifth was the sym- 
phony. The event of the week is the pro- 
duction of Nessler’s famous opera, ‘The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen,”’ at the Metropol- 
itan. 





Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Anovut ten o’clock on Sunday night 
fire broke out in the cluster of buildings oc- 
eupied by P. T. Barnum at Bridgeport, 
Conn., as winter headquarters for his 
“Greatest Show on Earth.”’ The fire origi- 
nated in the main building, and is supposed 
to have been caused by the explosion of a 
lamp filled with kerosene oil. An alarm was 
sent out, followed a few seconds later by a 
second, which brought the greater part of 
the fire department of Bridgeport to thescene. 
The flames spread so quickly that in ten 
minutes the whele main building was in 
flames. The fire began in the “ ring barn” 
where the horses were kept and trained. All 
the horses were burned. In the south end of 








the main building the thirty-one elephants 
were kept. Three of them were burned. 
The rest escaped and ranged through the 
streets of the city. They caused no serious 
injury, but created a great panic in the 
crowd. At the center of the main building 
on the ground floor the rhinoceros and the 
sea lions were kept. The latter were burned 
but the rhinoceros escaped. He was badly 
scorched, and after asharp struggle was 
driven into one of the sheds. The greatest 
alarm was caused by the escape of the big 
lion. He was shot at least twenty times by 
policemen as he rushed from the flaming 
building, but he bounded over the fences, 
apparently unhurt. He ran through several 
fields and finally entered the barn of Mrs. 
Rickard, where he attacked a cow and a 
heifer, injuring them badly. A man living 
near by at last brought a rifleand after 
a short struggle shot the infuriated beast, 
the bullet taking effect back of hisear and 


killing him instantly. The total loss is es- 
timated at $700,000, of which only #100,000 
is covered by insurance. 


....George L. Rives, of this city, has been 
appointed First Assistant Secretary of State. 
He is of a Virginia family, and a grandson 
of the noted Senator and Minister to France. 
He was born in New York in 1849, and was 
graduated at Columbia College and the 
University of Cambridge, England. He 
then entered Columbia College Law School, 
and was graduated there in 1873. He is one 
of the trustees of Columbia College and the 
Astor Library. He has always been an ac- 
tive Democrat, and was zealous in the 
Cleveland campaign of 1884, but supported 


Nicoll for District Attorney in the late 
county canvass. 


.... The New York Chamber of Commerce 
held its one hundred and nineteenth dinner 
on Tuesday of last week. The chief guest 
of the evening was Joseph°Chamberlain, M. 
P., the eminent Unionist Liberal, who has 
recently arrived in this country to represent 

<ngland in the Fisheries Commission. 
Speeches were made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary Lamar, Chauncey M. Depew, and 
George William Curtis. Mr. Chamberlain 


was enthusiastically received. The London 
papers in general commented upon the re- 


ception as in every way satisfactory. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The Dutch steamer ‘“‘W. A. Scholten,” 
Captain Taat, left Rotterdam on Saturday 
morning for New York with 210 persons on 
board, including passengers and crew. Be- 
fore she reached Dover Straits, a dense fog 
set in; and while steaming down the narrow 
channel between Goodwin Sands and the 
famous chalk cliffs of Old England at 11 
o’clock that night the vessel came in colli- 
sion with a coal steamer, the ‘‘Rosa Mary,”’ 
bound for St. Nazaire, The blow was a 
mortal one to the ‘‘Scholten.”’ A great hole 
was torn in her port quarter, through which 
the sea swept with an awful roar. The crew 
were instantly at their posts. Captain Taat 
promptly ordered that the boats be lowered, 
but it was found that only two were avail- 
able. The passengers, most of whom had 
retired to their bunks for the night, rushed 
on deck in their night-gowns and filled the 
air with piercing shrieks. Many fell on 
their knees and prayedaloud, Othersstrug- 
gled to reach the boats, interfering with the 
work of the crew. Some procured life belts ~ 
and leaped into the freezing sea. Little chil- 
dren clung to their mothers, who could do 
nothing but shriek with terror. All steam 
was put on, and the “Scholten” headed for 
Dover, ten miles distant. When within 
four miles of that city, just twenty minutes 
after the accident happened, the steamer 
went down, leaving nothing but the tops of 
her masts visible. Of the 210 persons on 
board, 132 are missing. All those who had 

ut on life belts floated, and were rescued 

y boats from the steamer “Ebro,” of Sun- 
derland, which cruised around until four 
o’clock in the morning. Thesurvivors were 
supplied with clothes, and everything possi- 
ble was done to insure their comfort. 

....M. Mazeau, the French Minister of 
Justice, resigned early last week, in conse- 
quence of President Grévy’s action with ref- 
erence to the charges made against his son- 
in-law, M. Wilson. M. Mazeau testified pe- 
fore the Commission of Inquiry of the 
Chamber of Deputies that he had not con- 
sulted about the proceedings taken against 
the persons connected with the Legion of 
Honor decoration scandals, and, in fact, had 
only heard of them five days after they had 


been begun by overhearing servants speak 
of them. The Right decided to force a de- 
bate on the Wilson affair in the Chamber of | 
Deputies. The extreme Left, being in favor 
of a prompt settlement, supported the Right. 
In fact, the motion for debate was made 
by the Extreme Left on Saturday. A coun- 
ter motion was made by the Ministry to 
postpone the debate, but this was lost by a 
vote of 328 to 242. The Ministry thereupon 
resigned, the resignation being accep by 
President Grévy. It is declared that Presi- 
dent Grévy has no intention of resigning 
himself. 
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THE NATION’S THANKSGIVING. 

THE pious summons to give praise and 
thanks to God, which first called to their 
rude house of prayer a hundred or two 
colonists of Plymouth, and which for 
many years afterward gave New Eng- 
land its sacred domestic holiday and holy 
day, is now issued every year by the Presi- 
dent of sixty millions of people. Herein 
we have the index of the general Chris- 
tian civilization which little New Eng- 
land has given to the country. We now 
all go back to New England for our tra- 
ditions of freedom and piety. She is the 
mother of us all. 

On this Thanksgiving Day it is well 
that we should gather in our several 
places of worship to praise God. We can 
thank him for the good way that he has 
led us, and can inquire what is the way be- 
fore us; how we can rise to higher service 
and success, and how we can avoid the 
dangers before us. This we know, that 
we can escape them only by righteous- 
ness. Blessed is that people that feareth 
the Lord. Blessed are they that love 
their fellow-men. There is danger in 
national selfishness, danger in national 
pride and jealousy. There is danger if 
we do not wish well to Canada and Mex- 
ico and Ireland and England and Japan 
and China and Madagascar, as well as to 
ourselves. We are one in a sisterhood of 
nations, and have our sisterly duty to all. 

There is danger in the selfishness of 
castes, classes, and families; of wealth 
and power. This day let us look lovingly 
on the poor, the tried, the despised. Our 
national evils are not all overcome. Great 
combinations of wickedness still assail us, 
and new combinations are rising. We 





may thank God most heartily that we, as 
a nation. are in less danger than others, 
but God has madeit our duty to settlesome 
problems for other peoples. We can afford 
to look in the face the demands of pov- 
erty or labor, the insolence of monopolies 
and wealth, and say dispassionately, as if 
the Master himself spoke, what it is right 
should be done. God help us in this! 

But chief of all this is the festival of the 
family, the sweetest, most affectionate 
holiday of the year. Let our children 
love it. To-day let them see us all, old 
and young, children togetherin an almost 
sacred mirth. It is the day for feasting 
together, to eat the fat and drink the 
sweet, and to send portions to those for 
whom nothing is prepared; the day for 
the old games, the happiest laughter, the 
union of separated households, for the 
young families to reunite at the old home- 
stead and in homely fashion to knit again 
the raveled seams, and feel themselves one 
again, as in childhood’s happy hour. But 
first let them worship the Lord in his 
holy house, and let them close the day 
with household thanksgiving. 

[a 


THE SONGS OF A QUEEN. 


It is not often that one is let into the 
thoughts and feelings of queens. We are 
accustomed to look upon them as mortals 
set apart for state shows and burdened 
with official cares, who from their youth 
up have known the formalities and re- 
straints of life but never its freedom in 
thought or action. With this generally 
preconceived opinion, the public is apt to 
experience surprise whenever a private 
view is afforded. Victoria published her 
journals a year or two ago and behold! 
the majesty of royalty disappears and a 
plain, honest, humdrum old woman 
is disclosed. This was a shock to many. 
To-day another queen casts aside her 
royal robes before the American people 
and behold! there are the heart and the 
soul of a poet. This is a delight to all. 

‘*Carmen Sylva” does not sing to-day 
for the first time. Professor Boyesen 
gives the history of herliterary career and 
we learn that just as, while a child, she 
was more of a child than a princess, so as 
a queen she has been more of a poet than 
sovereign. She has not been the rulei 
of the people, she has been one of the peo- 
ple. Their concerns have been her own— 
their sorrows hers, their joys hers. The 
tender sympathy of the poet seems to have 
been the key-note of her life. If she had 
written nothing before her “Songs of 
Toil,” we should still say she does not 
sing to-day for the first time; for her life 
has been a song. 

It is fortunate that the American pub- 
lic should first know the Queen as a poet 
through these ‘‘ Handwerkerlieder”; for 
they are at once the index of her charac- 
ter and the illustration of her genius. 
We apply the noble word genius to the 
Queen not thoughtlessly, nor out of mere 
compliment, but because we believe that 
the author of these songs possesses that 
quality. Certainly the chief attribute of 
genius is not wanting—originality. The 
** Handwerkerlieder,” in conception and 
expression, are original. Thereisin some 
of them, in the ‘ Bickerlied” for ex- 
ample, what Professor Boyesen notices 
in general in ‘‘Carmen Sylva’s” poetry, a 
reminder of Heine; but this is so slight 
that we may say that the Queen's songs 
are distinctively her own. 

We have said that they contain the 
index of her character. No one can read 
through the seventeen ‘‘ Songs of Toil” 
and not know the Queen. Her boundless 
sympathy for the poor is the most strik- 
ing disclosure of the poems. It is as spe- 
cial as it is comprehensive. In each case 
does she seem to have entered into the 
life made up of trials, pride, ambition, 
discouragement, hope, sorrow or joy, of 
the one whose song she is singing. No 
proud queen ever showed such touch of 
sympathy. If the character of -Eliz- 
abeth of Rimania were common to 
all rulers, to emperors, kings, cab- 
inets and Republican governors, there 
would be no Nihilists in Russia, no anar- 
chists in Germany, no Irish in Ireland, 
and perhaps no Knights of Labor in 
America. The laws of Ramania must be 





writtengn the milk of human kindness, 
and with the flow of octosyllabic verse, 
and pointed with the joyous tears of bene- 
ficiaries, and underscored with the marks 
of a royal heart. But “Carmen Sylva” 
might have all the feelings which we attrib- 
ute to her, and, if she could not express 
them in verse, she would be no 
poet. That she has expressed them 
in the ‘‘Songs of Toil” no one, we 
think, will deny. She has the soul to feel 
and the talent of expression. Into the 
lives of others she pours her own heart- 
beats. How admirably in the first song 
has she contrasted the two phases of the 
boatman’s life, whose home is on the 
Danube! We see kim one day sailing 
merrily down with the current, the pic- 
ture of indolent ease and joy; and the 
next day we see him toiling along the 
sandy shore, towing his boat to the upper 
stream, his task severe, but his progress 
sure. Again, one is at a loss to fancy how 
so disagreeable a subject as the ‘* Metz- 
ger” could have been treated better than 
in the grimly humorous way in which the 
Queen has set forth the ‘‘ Metzgerlied.” 
There is genius in the coquetry of the 
mill-stream; the pathos of the ‘* Zimmer- 
manslied” is as simple as it is sweet. 
** Beim Molken ” carries the odor of clover 
with it; and so on through the list, we 
find that each has a charm or a piquancy 
of its own, until we come to the ‘* Stein- 
schneider,” where we are forced to be- 
lieve that the question of the concluding 
lines, with its inevitable answer ‘‘ No!” 
applies to the toiling poor of whatever 
trade or calling. 

In speaking of the poems it would not 
be right to overlook their mechanism. 
Not only are they faultlessly constructed 
throughout, without even so much as a 
French rhyme to mar them, but the meas- 
ures are chosen with an appreciation that 
is little short of inspiration. For example, 
wherever the trade of a songster is asso- 
ciated with any kind of noise or motion, 
we have both sound and motion repro- 
duced in the meter; this is especially 
noticeable in the ‘* Miillerlied,” the ** Tép- 
ferlied,” the *‘ Papiermacher,” and ‘‘ Der 
Blaser.” The Queen has an excellent mu- 
sical ear; the numerous feminine endings 
and the double rhymes are sufticient proof 
of this. The variety in the meters is 
noticeable, but no more so than the ease 
with which the author accommodates 
herself to the longer or the shorter meas- 
ure. 

For the translations ‘‘ Carmen Sylva” is 
not responsible. To attempt to preserve 
rhyme and meter in a translation is a 
difficult task, as any one will learn who 
tries it. The Queen’s graceful style must 
not be judged by whatever harshness there 
may be in the English versions. Read the 
original, those who can; the translation, 
those who must; read, and you will ac- 
cept, as we do, the statement of the poet 
Whittier, that the Queen of Rimania is 
‘*crowned not alone with a diadem and 
title, but with the laurel wreaths of poetic 


genius.” 
deniantortetie 


FOLLOW UP THE WORE. 





Just now through the country the 
churches are beginning aggressive work. 
Many evangelists are co-operating with 
pastors and churches. Mr. Moody is in 
the West, where are also Major Whit- 
tle and Dr. Munhall; the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills and Dr. Pentecost are in New Eng- 
land. Besides these there are many other 
evangelists preaching and holding meet- 
ings—some in connection with the 
churches, some with Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, and some working in 
halls and theaters among the non-church- 
going masses. In nota few churches the 
pastors are already in the midst of hope- 
ful protracted meetings; and it is safe to 
say that between now and the New Year 
there will be hundreds of special religious 
services under way looking toward the 
arousing and conversion of the uncon- 
verted. We would that there might be 
ten thousand such meetings in full run of 
power over the land. 

We rejoice to note indications of un- 
usual activity on the part of the churches 
this fall and winter; and we confidently 
hope to report the conversion of many 
thousand men, women and children dur- 





ing the next six months, and a large 
ingathering of souls into the churches as 
well as into the Kingdom. 

In this connection we desire to get a 
word in early, touching the great impor- 
tance of following up the special work of 
conversion, by a_ persistent and wise 
course of care and Christian nurture for 
the young converts. We believe quite as 
many persons who are afterward called 
backsliders are such because they have 
not received proper care from the pastors 
and churches immediately following their 
conversion as from any other reason. 

A young man said last spring dunng 
the progress ofa series of evangelistic 
services in one of our cities: 

‘‘Tsuppose Iam what you may call a 
backslider.” 

‘*How came you to backslide?”’ he was 
asked. 

‘* Well, can hardly tell,” was the an- 
swer; ‘“‘I got along very well for a 
week or two, but then I began to lose 
my interest. You seeI had been quite 
a wild kind of a boy, and I had many as- 
sociations and habits which were any- 
thing but Christian when I was converted, 
if I ever was converted. When I went 
forward to confess my faith, everybody 
seemed glad and a great many people 
shook hands with me and expressed their 
delight at my conversion. Indeed, before 
I decided to give myself to Christ a lot of 
people were talking to me and seemed to 
take a deep interest in my soul. Then, 
afterward, many of them urged upon 
me the importance of immediately uniting 
with the Church; which I did, believing 
that once in the Church I would be sur- 
rounded with influences and have a fel- 
lowship that would greatly help me. 
After a while I began to realize that to be 
a Christian required a good deal of self- 
denial and lots of determination, in the 
face ot tne world and old habits and 
companions. Many times [{ longed to 
have some one speak to me and give mea 
cheering word for I was greatly discour- 
aged; but nobody did. Their interest in 
me seemed to cease as soon as I was in 
the Church. Perhaps they thought I 
was all safe then; but I wasn’t. My 
hardest struggles with sin and temptation 
came to me after the meetings closed and ° 
everything went back into the old way. 
I don’t want to blame anybody, but I do 
believe if some of the friends who were 
so much interested in me before I joined 
the Church had taken a little interest in 
me afterward, it would have saved me 
from going back to the world again. I got 
discouraged and began to think that there 
was nothing in it all but religious excite- 
ment; but then I know better than that, 
for I have never been happy or contented 
in my life since I became a backslider. I 
blame te members of the church and 
the pastor because they did not seem to 
care for me after they got me into the 
Church. Perhaps I do them wrong in 
thinking thisway, and perhaps I ought 
to have gone right along whether any- 
body spoke to me or took interest in my 
soul or not; only Ido think the time to 
help young converts is just after they 
join the Church. Anyhow Iam going 
to try again to live a Christian life.” 

We have given this conversation, or 
rather the substance of the statement 
made by a young man of great promise 
and fine ability who had losta year or 
two of Christian life and training just for 
the lack of following up in him the work 
so hopefully begun by the Holy Spirit in 
his conversion. We believe that hun- 
dreds of lives might be saved to Christ (as 
well as souls) if the Church would recog- 
nize this most important duty. It was 
Paul’s habit to visit the churches again 
which he had gathered ‘‘ to see how they 
prospered ” after the lapse of a year or so. 
It ought tobe the aim of every pastor and 
church by its organized workers to visit 
speedily andif need be often those who 
have but recently begun the Christian 
life. Watch-care is as important as con- 
version. Not alone that the converted 
soul may be established in grace, but that 
he may be taken into the organized fel- 
lowship of the Church. It would be well 
worth all the care we could bestow upon 
young converts, in securing them to the 
fellowship of service, if at once we let 
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them know that they were not only to be 
saved to Heaven but to the Church and to 
the work of the Lord. 

There are many suggestions which we 
might make, but we content ourselves 
with making one. If there has been a 
revivai of religion and any considerable 
ingathering of souls in any given church, 
more than the pastor can reasonably look 
after himself, with all his other duties, 
let these young converts be assigned to 
half a dozen or more well-trained spiritu- 
ally-minded men and women in the 
church to be looked after and kept under 
special watch-care. Give to each of these 
helpers and fellow-laborers in the Gospel 
a half-dozen, more or less, of the young 
converts as their special charge. and let 
them from time to time report the spirit- 
ual condition of their charges to the pas- 
tor. Wedo not know that Priscilla and 
Aquila were ordained or formally 
elected officers in the Church, but 
we do know that Paul found them most 
useful and helpful to him in the training 
and teaching of converts. Not only will 
the converts be helped and saved by this 
method, but the helpers and spiritual 
care-takers will get great blessing out of 
the service themselves. 


ee 


“THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF 
JESUS.” 


THE Albany Law Journal recently pub- 
lished an interesting and well-written 
article, evidently from the pen of a 
lawyer, on ‘The Arrest and Trial of 
Jesus,” based upon the facts as set forth 
in the Gospel narrative. A somewhat 
similar discussion is contained in ‘‘ Green- 
leaf’s Testimony of the Evangelists,” p. 
520. 

The charge upon which Jesus was ar- 
rested, and immediately brought before 
the Jewish Sanhedrim for trial, was that 
of blasphemy as defined by the laws of 
Moses; and this offense, as thus defined, 
was committed when a merely human 
being, whether a prophet or not, arrogated 
to himself attributes and prerogatives 
which belong to God only. Such arroga- 
tion made him a blasphemer and sub- 
jected him to the penalty of death. 

Nothing can be clearer than that Jesus 
of Nazareth, while appearing ‘‘ in fashion 
as a man,” and never disclaiming his 
humanity, did,nevertheless, not only dur- 
ing his public ministry, but also in the 
presence of the Jewish Sanhedrim, assume 
to be a divine person in the most absolute 
sense. He was so understood, and he 
knew that he was so understood. The 
apostles who preached the doctrine of his 
divinity did not invent this doctrine, but 
derived it in the first instance from him. 
The doctrine was a part of his own testi- 
mony concerning himself. 

Was Jesus, then, legally a blasphemer ? 
If we regard him simply as a man, a Jew- 
ish citizen, subject to the laws of Moses, 
this question must be answered in the af- 
tirmative. There is, upon this supposi- 
tion, no escape from such an answer. If, 
however, he was really divine, as well as 
human, then the answer is in the nega- 
tive. Being divine, the Mosaic statute 
against blasphemy had no application to 
him, since it applied only to a purely hu- 
man being, and not to one who was really 
divine, even though he might also be hu- 
man. The charg? of blasphemy against 
Jesus turns upon the question whether he 
was what he declared himself to be. The 
fault of the Jews did not consist in their 
zeal for the law against blasphemy, but 
in their utter and awful failure to appre- 
ciate the evidence by which Jesus proved 
himself to be a divine person, committing 
no offense when he assumed to be such, 
and spake as if he were such. He himself 
places their fault just at this point, and so 
did his apostles. They ignorantly, in the 
sense of persistent unbelief, though with- 
out excuse, murdered the Prince of Life. 

The Jewish Sanhedrim had nolegal pow- 
er to inflict the death penalty; and hence, 
although they had pronounced Jesus guilty 
of death they could not, under the Ro- 
man authority, carry their own judgment 
into execution. This led them to take the 
case to Pilate, noton the charge of blas- 
phemy, of which he had no jurisdiction, 
but on the charge of sedition against the 
Roman authority, of which he had juris- 





diction. Pilate, after hearing their accu- 
sations and freely conversing with Jesus 
himself, acquitted him of this charge, re- 
peatedly saying, ‘‘I find no fault in him,” 
and making strenuous efforts to avoid the 
sentence of death against him. What Pi- 
late lacked was not a correct view of the 
case as presented to him, but the courage 
to resist the clamor of the Jews for the 
death of Jesus. He finally sentenced him 
to death, when he knew that there was 
no foundation for the sentence; and this 
on his part was an act of ‘‘ judicial mur- 
der,” making him forever infamous. 

So the case of Jesus appears in the Gos- 
pel narrative which is the only source of 
our knowledge as to the facts. He was 
not guilty of blasphemy under the law of 
Moses, since he was divine as well as hu- 
man, and, as such, had a right to assume 
the attributes and prerogatives of the God- 
head. He was not guilty of any offense 
against the Roman authority, and Pilate 
repeatedly so declared. His death, con- 
sidered as the act of men, and as procured 
by men, is the most awful tragedy of 
crime upon which the sun ever shone. 
That death, considered in relation to the 
purpose and appointment of God, and to 
the object for which Christ came into 
this world and the results ensuing there- 
from, is the most important event that 
ever occurred onearth, perhaps the most 
important that ever occurred in the uni- 
verse. Whatthe Jews intended is one 
thing, and what God intended is quite 
anotherand different thing. Malignant 
destruction was their purpose. A glori- 
ous salvation for a guilty race was God’s 
purpose. Paul's statement to the Corin- 
thians gives us God’s purpose: ‘‘For I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which 
I also received, how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


THE prospects of organic union between 
the Northern and the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Churches can hardly be regarded as 
bright. So far as the former body is con- 
cerned there seems, notwithstanding some 
show of zeal here and there, to be exten- 
sive indifference to actual union. This 
indifference springs partly, no doubt, 
from the failure of past negotiations, but 
still more from an underlying conviction 
that such wide ditterences of opinion and 
temper still exist as render present unity 
impracticable, even if formal union were 
an accomplished fact. If union is to 
come, as nearly all appear to expect at 
some time, the general judgment is that 
it must come, as the union of the New 
and the Old School came, without special 
terms, conditions or compromises—each 
party taking the other as it is, for better 
or for worse. 

In the Southern body similar indiffer- 
ence seems to exist extensively, though 
the question is to it one of more practical 
immediate moment. The Southern 
Church is not moving, or likely to move 
northward, but the Northern Church al- 
ready has some hundreds of churches in 
the South, and is constantly planting 
others among both the white and the 
colored popuJation. The work of that 
body among the freedmen is assuming 
special importance year by year; and as 
that work is now making itself manifest 
in the forming of presbyteries and syn- 
ods chiefly or wholly colored, it is becom- 
ing to Southern Presbyterians more and 
more a rock of offense. Meanwhile, the 
steady and rapid growth of the Cumber- 
land body, representing a more mediate 
form of Calvinism, is threatening the 
Southern Church from another quarter, 
and so making the problem of union both 
more urgent and more difficult. It is 
suspected by some that they will be com- 
pelled before long either to unite organ- 
ically with their Northern brethren or to 
be crowded into a corner of insignifi- 
cance by the growing Northern Church 
on one side, and by Cumberland Presbyte- 
rianism on the other. 

Yet the opponents of such union, who 
constitute a very large and influential 
minority, if not a majority, of the South- 
ern Church, are busily engaged in piling 
up what they pronounce to be insuperable 
objections. The Open Letter of Dr. 
Palmer and his associates, and the recent 








article of Dr. Vaughan in the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, are good examples 
of this sort of effort. The latter espe- 
cially gathers together everything that 
could be mentioned or thought of in the 
way of obstruction, and declares that in 
the face of such obstacles union is simply 
impossible. Of these obstacles the three 
most prominent are, the spirituality of 
the Church, the ecclesiastical place of the 
Negro, and the presence of New School- 
ism in the Northern body, since the com- 
pact of 1869. 

As to the first, 1t seems to us as sheer 
and utter nonsense as was ever enun- 
ciated by any Christian body; theo- 
retically it has no substantial and intelli- 
gible basis, and practically the Southern 
Church has itself departed from it again 
and again, both during the War and in 
later years. 

As to the Negro, these opponents of 
union hold still, as they held before the 
rebellion, that slavery was a just and 
beneficent institution, that it was im- 
posed as a judicial infliction upon the un- 
happy descendants of Ham, that the at- 
tempt to lift them into an equality with 
the white race, even within the Church of 
God, is a departure from the teaching of 
Scripture, and an infringement upon the 
purpose of the Almighty. They declare, 
censequently, that therecan be no union 
until the Northern Church in effect shall 
ratify these views by separating its colored 
ministers and churches wholly from the 
whites, giving them their own ecclesias- 
tical organizations, even up to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In other words, they de- 
mand that the Church North shall aban- 
don its present plan of work among the 
freedmen and shall set them off hence- 
forth by themselves as a separate African 
Church. Until this demand is gratified, 
they declare union impossible. 

The other condition is equally startling. 
It is that the Northern Church shall abol- 
ish the terms of subscription to its creed, 
which were practically adopted in 1869, 
and go back to a more literal and rigid 
form of subscription. And further, that 
the New School theology shall be put out 
of sight, and the errors of the New School 
party confessed and renounced; witha 
return of the entire Northern body to the 
definitions of Calvinism accepted prior 
to 1837, and still current in the circles 
which these opponents claim to represent. 
The arraignment of the New School side 
by Dr. Vaughan would be terrific, if it 
had not been a hundred times shown to 
be false; as things are it can have no 
weight outside of the Southern Church 
itself, and ought to have none there. 

A more monstrous brace of stipulations 
was never presented to intelligent minds. 
The Northern Chuch would merit, indeed 
receive, universal detestation, were it to 
yield for a moment to such unbiblical, 
such thoroughly wicked notions respect- 
ing the colored man and his rights within 
the one household of faith. Neither 
could it go back, in either letter or spirit, 
of the noble argument of 1869, without 
disintegrating itself, losing many of its 
noblest elements, and forfeiting perma- 
nently the respect of Protestant Christen- 
dom. And if union should, by its refusal 
to accept such conditions be deferred even 
for a generation, the Northern Church 
would be acquitted before all eyes of any 
guilt of continued schism, and would be 
justified in pushing forward its own un- 
stained banner down to the Gulf, and 
westward to the furthest border of Texas 
and the nascent Southwest. 
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THE SCANDALS IN FRANCE. 


Poor France! She is in deep humilia- 
tion. One of the hardest blows she re- 
ceived in the Franco-German War came 
in the revelation of the rottenness of the 
civil administration. Under that blow 
she staggered, and the Empire fell in 
ruins, Fraud and dishonesty had sapped 
the army of its strength, and the stress of 
war showed the nation that, as a national 
defense, it was but a mockery of weak- 
ness. 

The revelations of the past few weeks 
point to acts of official malversation 
which must seriously shake the confi- 
dence of the people in the honor and in- 
tegrity of the military administration. 








The extent to which decorations and 
army contracts have been trafficked in, the 
Parliamentary inquiry, which has been 
ordered by a virtually unanimous vote, 
willshow. It is to be feared that the scan- 
dals arefar-reaching. The courts have al- 
ready convicted one general, D’Andlau, 
and sentenced him to five years’ imprison- 
ment, to pay a fine of 3,000 francs, and to 
deprivation of all civil and political rights. 
Another general, Caffarel, has admitted 
that he assisted certain women, who 
seem to have acted as brokers in the busi- 
ness, to secure decorations, but denied 
that he ever received any money therefor, 
though he’ was financially embarrassed. 
Two of the women have also been con- 
victed and sentenced, and other cases— 
how many we do not know—are yet to be 
tried. 

The worst aspect of this shameful busi- 
ness is the implication of M. Wilson, Pres- 
ident Grévy’s English son-in-law and 
private secretary, who,though reported to 
be wealthy, has not, it would seem, hesi- 
tated to sell the honor of France, nor to 
compromise the high character of his hon- 
ored father-in-law,nor even to stoop so low 
in his greed for gain, asto violate the postal 
laws by abusing the franking privilege, 
And worse even than all this he isaccused 
in connection with the Prefect of Police, 
of substituting fraudulent letters for in- 
criminating correspondence which had 
been seized by the police. This crime, 
whoever may be the guilty persons, was, 
unfortunately for the perpetrators, un- 
skillfully executed. The fraudulent let- 
ters were written on paper which was 
manufactured subsequently to the dates 
they bore, making detection easy. As to 
the sale of decorations and contracts and 
appointments, sworn testimony has been 
made public, showing that documentary 
proof is in existence of the sale by M. Wil- 
son of a decoration to an agriculturist for 
80,000 francs; of an army contract for 
200,000 francs; of a contract for rags for 
700,000 francs; and of a court decision for 
600,000 francs. What other rascality the 
Parliamentary inquiry will unearth re- 
mains to be seen. France, mad with the 
shame of the revelations, will compel a 
thorough investigation, and insist that 
the guilty, no matter what their station, 
shall be punished. The line of inquiry 
marked out for the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, is as follows: 

“1, Is it true that there has been any trad- 
ing in decorations? 2. Isit true that there 
has been any bartering in public appoint- 
ments? 3. Is it true that the Ministry of 
Finance has unlawfully refunded registra- 
tion dues? 4. Isit true thatthe Ministry 
of Posts and Telegraphs has allowed letters 
and telegrams to be carried without paying 
postage, to the detriment of the Treasury? 
5. Is it true that the Ministry of War has al- 
lowed the publication of documents meant 


.to be kept secret?” 


The position of M. Grévy is a very pain- 
ful one. Nobody has the remotest 
thought of any complicity on his part in 
the scandals, but, unfortunately, he has 
tried to shield his son-in-law, by threaten- 
ing to resign if an investigation were 
ordered. As the House of Deputies has 
ordered the investigation with only two 
or three dissenting votes, there comes 
a loud call for the resignation, and a can- 
vass for a successor has actually begun. 
The President now says he does not pro- 
pose to resign, but it is to be feared that 
public sentiment will force him to vacate 
an office which he has filled with ability. 
The crisis is a serious one, the ministry 
has resigned and a change in the presi- 
dency just now might be very unfortu- 
nate for the Republic. 

The only course open to France in her 
humiliation is an open and straightfor- 
ward course. It must let the light into 
every suspected department of govern- 
ment, and punish every guiltyman. The 
Legion of Honor has become a badge of 
shame. It were better to abolish it, 


_ 
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“Tr is not best for us,’ said an ex- 
perienced Christian when passing through 
deep affliction, ‘‘ always to have our own 
way in this world.” Very true. We do not 
know enough of the future to know what is 
really best for us. We should hence cheer- 
fully consent to let God have his way in 
ordering the events of life, and regard that 
as best for us. 
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Editorial Notes. 


IN announcing, several weeks ago, the 
poems published in this issue by ‘‘ Carmen 
Sylva,’’ Queen of Rii'mania, we printed the 
letter from her secretary, which was re- 
ceived with the poems. We repeat the let- 
ter here as it seems only proper that our 
credentials should accompany the publica- 
tion of the poems. 

CASTEL PELESCH, August 21st, 1887. 

Secretariat de S. M. La keine de Roumanie. 
Eprrox oF THe INDEPENDENT 

Sir:—In answer to your honored of the 16th 
past, Her Majesty the Queen, breaking for once 
her rule of never giving any of her productions 
to a periodical, charges me to send you the sec- 
ond series of * Handwerkerlieder,” the first of 
which was published in Carman Sylva’s * Mon 
Repos.”” The inclosed seventeen songs being of 
quite recent date, have not yet appeared in print, 
and Her Majesty leaves it to your choice to pub- 
lish them all or to make a selection of those 
most adapted to the American public. In case 
the peculiar and essentially German character 
of the poems should render a satisfactory trans- 
lation in verse difficult, Her Majesty thinks it 
would suffice to give simply the German origi- 
nal, adding to it a good translation in prose. 
As to the offered honorarium, Her Majesty is 
pleased to accept it as a contribution to the 
sums produced by the sale of her other works, 
which form a special fund for needy authors; 
you will please to send the money to me. I beg 
also you will give me immediate notice on re- 
ceipt of the manuscript, and I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
ROBERT SCHEFFER, 
Private Secretary to Her Majesty, 
the Queen of Riimania. 


‘THERE is therefore now no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spir- 
it.’ Who says this? Paul says it. Very 
well: who then is Paul? He is ‘a servant 
of Jesus Christ. called to be an apostle, sep- 
arated unto the Gospel of God’’—the man 
whom Jesus met when he was on his way to 
Damascus, and with whom he had a person- 
al interview, the manwhom God separated 
from his mother’s womb and called by his 
grace—the man what he 
taught “‘ by the revelation of Jesus Christ” 
--the man who spake and wrote “* not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth’’—the man 
who knew whom he had believed and what 
he believed. Thisis the man whom God se- 
lected and whom God inspired to say in the 
first instance to the Christians at Rome, and 
to the world, that ‘‘ there is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit.””. This is the man who had 
the Gospel system in his head, and the 
power of it in his heart, who knew how to 
state that system to others, and who gave 
up all else for the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus his Lord. He tells us, 
upon the authority of his own inspiration, 
that if we “are in Christ Jesus,” and 
if we “walk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit,” there is then “‘ no condem- 
nation” for us, none whatever under the 
government of God. Though we have all 
“sinned and come short of the glory of 
God,” and might all, without any exception 
be justly punished, yet the Gospel which he 
preached “ is the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believeth.’’ -That 
Gospel, as he understood it, guarantees ab- 
solutely and forever a complete exemption 
from punishment to every believer, no mat- 
ter what he has done or omitted in the past. 
It settles, in respect to the believer, the 
whole account of sin, and blots out the en- 
tire record, so far as liability to pnnishment 
is concerned. The basis of this immense 
gratuity is the work of Christ in the sacri- 
fice which he made for sin and sinners on 
the cross. Go, study Paul, especially in his 
Epistle to the Romans, ye inquiring sons of 
earth; travel along his lines of thought; 
emphasize in your own thoughts what he 
teaches; and you will then understand, as 
without this process, you cannot under- 
stand God’s philosophy of human salvation. 
The great elementary principles of the plan 
of divine grace will fill your heads and de- 
light your hearts. 


who received 


“Tr isa poor rule that doesn’t work both 
ways.”’ A single, if not a singular, religious 
newspaper (and the only one, be it said, in the 
whole country) plainly discourages the giv- 
ing of money to the American Board by 
those who feel aggrieved at its late action at 
Springfield. They would, in this way, with- 
hold the Gospel from the heathen—if they had 
the power—because their pet ‘ hypothesis” 
on future probation has not been publicly 
and officially recognized if not indorsed. 
Now suppose the Andover speculators had 
succeeded at Springfield, what then would 
have been said by this ‘single, if not 
singular religious newspaper,” if the 


wpresent friends of the Board had ad- 
vised the withholding of funds and urged 
the churches not to sustain or recognize 
the new departure speculators’ There 
would have been such a howling in 
certain quarters as was never heard since 
Noah entered the ark—leaving all the 
“speculators” of his day to take the conse- 
quences of their ‘‘mere private views.” 
Such a withholding of contributions now, 
as is advised, may please Andover, and pos- 
sibly New Haven—but what about disobey- 
ing the Divine command to go into all the 
world to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture? Are the Andover speculators and 
their supporters prepared to say plainly that 
the Gospel shall pot go to the heathen, with 
their help, unless the ‘‘mere hypothesis” 
or “ dogma”’ of future probation is approved 
by the Board? That is now the question. 

“THE colors are nowhere ecclesiastivally 
blended,’’ says The Interior, of the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian Churches. 
The Interior is the paper which has joined 
hands with the Herald and Presbyter, its 
chief competitor for Southern Presbyterian 
patronage, in demanding that the Negroes 
be set off by themselves into black presby- 
teries and synods, so as to purchase union 
with the Southern Church. It wants union 
between the two Churches, at the price of 
the disunion of the white and black minis- 
ters and elders. We regard that asthe worst 
sort of disunionism. The Interior does not 
weary of repeating that nowhere in the 
South is there now any real union of Negroes 
and whites in the same ecclesiastical body. 
We now turn to its associate in Cincinnati. 
Dr. Monfort, editor of The Herald and 
Presbyter, is now going the rounds of the 
Southern Synods of the Northern Church, 
where we fear he will get the start of 
Brother Gray, who remains at home. Dr. 
Monfort, in a report of his visit to the Synod 
of Tennessee, in the last issue of his paper 
says: 

“It is hopeful to know that the Synod of Ten- 

nessee has fifteen colored shurches and six col- 
ored ministers. These men are all good 
laborers, and some of them stand very high as 
public speakers. One of them was chairman of 
the Committee on the Freedmen and another 
made a good speech on the same subject. Other- 
wise they took little part. This, however, was 
beeause of their own modesty, for I am sure that 
the Synod regard and treat them as entitled to 
equal rights and privileges, and would not dis- 
courage or restrain them in any way. I am 
quite as certain that ifthey were in a presbytery 
by themselves, they would be more active and 
efficient in ecclesiastical affairs, for which they 
are highly qualified.” 
What this apostle of disunionism preaches 
in his paper, we may be sure he talked to 
those colored ministers. To go about trying 
to persuade the colored people that they 
would have more liberty and mere honor by 
themselves, and to try to make them set up 
the color line, is a mischievous, pestilent 
business. 


WHEN our secular papers speak out plain- 
ly, as they are now doing, against the col- 
lege “ barbarity” and ‘“‘brutality”’ of hazing, 
it is time the religious press had more to 
say than it has had, in condemnation of the 
odious horse play.” Here is what a re- 
spected contemporary says: 


“ 


“ Nine students of Williams College have been 
suspended for brutal treatment of young Choate, 
This is good as far as it goes. It would enhance 
the confidence of parents in educational institu- 
tions if the suspension were made expulsion. 
The odious horse play, known as hazing, has 
gradually been driven out of the chief colleges, 
and the result has been larger numbers of stu- 
dents enrolled among their classes. Inthe Wil- 
liams College business it seems that, after the 
fact of Choate’s ill-treatment had b-ceme 
known, the faculty went as far as they dared to 
ignore it. It was only the determination of the 
trustees that brought the offenders to punish- 
ment. The barbaric period of boyhood should 
come to an end before the college term begins— 
at least judicious educators should see to it that 
hazing shall have no further place in college 
pastimes,”’ 


WE have received the following letter 
from the Rev. G. W. Dumbell, of Chatta- 
nooga: 

St. PAUL’s REcToRY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., | 

November 7th, 1887. ) 
To THE EprTor or THe INDEPENDENT. 

Sir:—May I be permitted to say a word on the 
subject of an account of the recent Church Con- 
greas in your issue of the 27th ultimo? 

First. as to the (so-called) ** Higher Education 
of Women,” on which topic I was an “ appointed” 
speaker, and not a volunteer, as one would be 
led to infer. Not one word of what I did say is 
reported, and what little is given I did not say. 
I protested, as a clergyman and a father, against 
the statement of a previous speaker that “ girls 
should be taught to know everything that is 
knowable.” I did so in all good faith. I never 
alluded to the “ hearing of confessions,” nor had 
such a thing in any way in my mind. I never 
referred to my daughters as “ married” or “ un- 





married.” The coarse and vulgar allusion to 





their “ hearite the confessions of loose men,” is 
as unwarrantable as it is ungentlemanly: 

On the subject of “* Lay Co-operation in Church 
Work,” Iam charged with having “ delivered” 
myself “ of solemn warnings to the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston,” and of having “ warned Mr. 
Brooks,” etc., etc: [ made no personal attack 
upon any one, nor dreamed of such a thing; and 
the introduction of the name of Dr. Brooks, as 
used by me, is unjustifiable and untrue. 

I am, sir, Your obedient servant, 

GrorGE W. DUMBELL. 





THE following is the reply of our corre- 
spondent to Mr. Dumbell’s letter: 

Iam sorry that the Rev. G. W. Dumbell is so 
much dissatisfied with that part of my report 
of the Church Congress which specially con- 
cerns, or ought to have concerned, himself. I, 
of course, could not take—nor you find space to 
print—a verbatim report; but I have a fairly 
retentive memory and took sufficient notes. I 
see no reason whatever for making the slightest 
alteration in my report. When Mr. Dumbell 
says that he never referred to his daughters as 
“married” or “unmarried,” he is mistaken. 
The relation between them and “hearing con- 
fessions”’ was suggested by the close juxtapo- 
sition of his protest against their learning every- 
thing knowable and his statement—which he 
often repeated—that he was the rector of a very 
large parish, and therefore knew what “ every- 
thing knowable” includes. The “ coarseness” 
and “ungentlemanliness” of the allusion—if 
there be any—was in this: that Mr. Dumbell 
chose to interpret Mr. Ziegenfuss in a gross 
way, which everybody knew was far enough 
from Mr. Ziegenfuss’s intention. As to the alla- 
sion to the Rev. Phillips Brooks, in the discussion 
on Lay Co-operation, Mr. Dumbell must be a 
much less clever man than I suppose if he could 
not indicate Mr. Brooks without naming him. 
Nobody sitting near me doubted the allusion, and 
[ heard it repeatedly commented on asa piece 
ofimpertinence entirely unjustifiable. If I have 
done Mr. Dumbell any injustice I am very sorry 
for it. But I have not the slightest atom cf 
doubt that he spoke of his daughters as * un- 
married.” and that he alluded in the most un- 
mistakable manner to the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
when he gave warning that anybody “ however 
distinguished,"’ who was losing faith in the In- 
carnation, ought to “silence himself.” 


.... This time Dr. Charles S. Robinson in- 
sists that his resignation of the pastorate of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
shall be accepted. His reason for resigning 
is the pressure upon him of his various lit- 
erary work. But it is plain that it is not the 
literary work of the pastorate which is inter- 
fered with,for he is that rarissima avis that 
has more than a hundred sermons p: cpared in 
advance,wbich he has never preached. This 
indicates that it is the other pastoral work of 
a large parish, which must be given up. 
Dr. Robinson has been a remarkably success- 
ful pastor in every way. Taking his church 
when it was fearfully in debt, and the Pres- 
bytery wished it given up, he cleared it of 
debt, himself giving to it nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars, the product of his literary 
labor, drawn especially from the profit on 
his hymn-books. Original, bright, fluent, 
productive and earnest, he has the combina- 
tion of faculties which make a rare and use- 
ful pastor ; and his loss from the pulpit will 
be deeply felt by his church, though the 
public at large may reap a compensating ad- 
vantage. 


.... The letter of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which we publish on another page, 
is of note for this, among other things, that 
it refers frankly to the fact that the Roman 
Catholics keep an agent in Washington, 
whose business it is to attend to the inter- 
ests of the Catholic Church among the 
Indians, and to secure what agents, teachers, 
and other employés it can. We believe that 
his labors have been far from unsuccessful. 
We could mention cases in which he has 
even thwarted the plans of Protestant mis- 
sionary bodies to secure permission to 
establish schools, hospitals, etc. We shall 
be glad when benevolence is no longer 
thwarted, and when those who wish to 
preach the Gospel and teach the heathen 
shall not be required to wait like beggars 
for the permission of a Tennessee upstart. 


of the United States is enforced, will be re- 
fused permission to land. Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, has called the Rev. Mr. Berry, 
who itis expected willaccept. Thecall will 
be at a stipulated salary, and so form a con- 
tract. Under a United States law of monu- 
mental stupidity immigrants who have an 
assured means of support, who it is certain 
will not become paupers, are not to be al- 
lowed to set foet on American soil, but are 
to be sent back, and a fine of a thousand 
dollars imposed on those who have prom- 
ised to give them work. Only those shall 
land who are unprovided for. Mr. Berry 
comes under the operation of this silly law. 


.... The Bible is the only source from which 
rehable information can be had relating to 
the next world. We may “speculate” 
about the future, talk about it, write 





about it, preach about it, ahd in- 
sist wpon it, that we know more 
than God has revealed to ws, but all 
such efforts and speculations are practically 
not wortha straw. ‘‘ Who bysearching can 
find out God” except so far as he is revealed 
to usin the Bible? Nobody. ‘For whocan tell 
a man what shall be after him under the 
sun?” Nobody, except the one who gets di- 
rect information from God’s Holy Word. 
Dr. Smyth, of Andover, and his followers, 
should now think more and talk less about 
this important matter. 


....How is this? Congress appropriated 
ten thousand dollars to entertain the Inter- 
national Medical Congress lately in session 
in Washington. This sum seems to have 
been chiefly spent in liquor. About four 
thousand quart bottles of claret were con- 
sumed, at an expense of $1.50 per bottle, 
total 36,000, and a hundred cases of Jules 
Mumm & Co.’s “Grand Sec.” Was this 
what Congress meant, or is it what the peo- 
ple approve ? 


...‘* Troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tresed; perplexed, but not in despair; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed’’—such are the contrasts which 
the great apostle to the Gentiles makes in 
regard to himself. He was confronted in 
his outward life by difficulties and trials of 


almost every kind; yet in his inward life, 
he was superior to them all, being more 
than a conqueror through his Lord and 
Saviour, 


..--Paul’s idea of the true preacher of the 
Gospel we have in these words: 

“For we preach not ourselves, but Christ 

Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.” 
That preaching is of the right kind that 
conforms to this idea. That preaching is 
always of the wrong kind that departs from 
it. ‘Christ Jesus the Lord” should be the 
central idea of the Christian pulpit. 


.-..‘*My grace is sufficient for thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
was the answer of the Saviour to Paul 
when he prayed that the thorn in 
his flesh might be removed. The arswer 
covered all the apostle’s wants, whether the 
thorn in the flesh sheuld be removed or not. 
Though our prayers may not always be an- 
swered in the specific form that we indicate, 
they will be answered in the form that is 
best for us. 


.... The living are in this world, and the 
dead are in another world. The living may 
and do think of the dead, and perhaps the 
dead also think of the living. But between 
them, so long as the living remain in this 
world, all conscious intercourse is sus- 
pended. It is this feature that makes death 
so painful to the survivor. He can neither 


see nor speak to his friend who has gone 
to the spirit world. 


...-Christians are often spoken of as the 
temple of God and the dwelling-place of 
God through his spirit. This is very strong 
language. The meaning is that God works 
in them to will and to do of his good pleas- 


ure. That which is good and pure and holy 
in them comes from this working of God 
within them. But for itthey would remain 
in sin, and die under its curse andits power. 


.-.-Spiritual good secured to the soul 
through the medium of sorrow and afflic- 
tion, though gained at a very dear price, is 
always more than a compensation for what 
it costs. When God blasts us by his provi- 


dence that he may bless and save us by his 
grace, he is,after all,dealing with us in love. 
The method may be one of seeming severity, 
but the divine purpose is that of love. 


....The people of the Territory of Dakota 
have by a decided majority voted in favor 
of dividing the territory into two parts, and 


admitting them into the Union as separate 
states. They ought to be so admitted, but 
not by any hocus-pocus compromise be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats that 
will admit the Territory of Utah into the 
Union at the same time. 


....The article we publish this week by 
Mayor Hewitt is the substance of an ad- 
dress made by him before a committee of 
gentlemen who met inthis city to consider 


plans for celebrating the centennial anni- 
versary of the inauguration of Washington 
as President. It was revised by him for THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


.... What one can and should do to-day 
had better be done to-day. If postponed 
until to-morrow, it will add to the burdens 


of that day, evenif one lives to see it, which 
isa i to no man. The great secret 
of a useful life consists in faithfully doing 
the work of each day when it is present. 


....Judas Iscariot and Pilate, the Roman 


governor, are conspicuous illustrations of 


an immortality of infamy gained by wrong 
doing toward the greatest and best being 
that ever tabernacled in the flesh. 


.... We call the attention of our readers to 


THE INDEPENDENT’S anno uncement for 1888, 
printed on page 34, 
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THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 
SfXTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





THIs body met for the current year last 
week at Indianapolis. The exercises con- 
tinued three days—Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. They consisted of discussions in 
the form, partly of papers read, and partly 
of speeches made, supposably ex tempore 
after preparation, on topics previously as- 
signed to appointees—together with im- 
promptu remarks from volunteers inspired 
by the occasion. It isa peculiarity of the 
‘*Baptist Congress” that all is said, and 
nothing done by it. That is to say, no reso- 
lution, of whatever sort, is entertained by 
the body, and no vote is had on any subject. 
It isacase of strictly pure exchange of 
views. Another !peculiarity is that every 
exercise is limited, not theoretically, but 
practically and actually in length. No ap- 
pointee may exceed twenty-five minutes. 
However distinguished the speaker, how- 
ever eloquent what he says, however ab- 
sorbed and eager the interest of the audi- 
ence, he is reminded at the expiration of 
twenty-two minutes that he has but three 
minutes more of time to use, and, then 
again, at the expiration of his twenty-five 
that he absolutely must stop. And stop he 
always does. For a bellin the hands of the 
severely chronometric secretary relentlessly 
rings him down. This arrangement is 
thought to be, and it probably is, indispen- 
sable to the life of the ‘‘ Congress.” 

What isthe “ Baptist Congress?” It isa 
voluntary association of Baptists, not ex- 
clusively, though chiefly ministers, joining 
for the sole and simple purpose of bringing 
about, year by year, what I have just de- 
scribed. Or, more strictly, perhaps, what I 
have just described is itself the ‘‘ Baptist 
Congress.” The range of topics discussed is 
wide, the design being to embrace such as 
are of current interest—the ‘‘ burning ques- 
tions ’ ofthe day. The choice is made, and 
the distribution of speeches, by an executive 
committee, served by a highly executive 
secretary, the Rev. W. Scott, of New York 
City. 

The topics for this year included ‘* The 
Organic Union of Christendom,’ “ Phases 
of the Labor Problem,” ‘‘ Proper Functions 
and the Influence of the Newspapers of 
To-day,” ‘‘ Improvements in the Methods 
of Theolugical Education,” ‘ Proper Atti- 
tude of the Church toward Amusements.” 

The Indianapolis session opened spirited- 
ly. The Rev. Dr. Boardman, of Philadel- 
phia, was the first reader. He read a paper 
brilliantly written in a liberal and irenic 
spirit, on the “‘ Organic Union of Christen- 
dom.” He distinguished between an organ- 
ic unity and an organized unity for Chris- 
tendom. The latter he deemed impractica- 
ble and undesirable; the former, he con- 
tended, we already in a degree enjoyed, and 
what we needed was to rise to the hight of 
observation from which we could distin- 
guish unity existing in diversity. 

Professor Fox following showed what was 
practically in the way of union within the 
same churches of Baptists with Pedo Bap- 
tists. Dr. Bulkley, of Shurtleff College 
(Illinois), laid down what he thought to be 
the necessary conditions of unity for Chris- 
tendom. In so doing, he: pretty closely 
sketched the characteristics of Baptists. Of 
the volunteer speakers, the first was the 
Rev. Dr. Wood, of Cleveland, who moved 
the audience to laughter by proposing that 
some one now demonstrate the ‘‘ Organic 
Unity ” of the three distinguished Baptist 
doctors who had just spoken. He nomi- 
nated Professor Wilkinson to doit, who re- 
sponded by pointing out that real mutual 
unity of persons consisted in unity of will, 
and that the unity in his disciples for which 
Christ prayed was unity in himself. We 
should therefore best secure unity among 
ourselves by all seeking to be one in will 
with Christ. 

In the evening session the first speaker 
was ex-Senator J. R. Doolittle, who dis- 
cussed the ‘‘ Land Question” ina lucid pa- 
per, impressively read, which commanded 
the close attention of a large audience. He 
rapidly sketched the history of property 
in land from the earliest times down 
to the present. In conclusion, he sug- 
gested three practical measures of legal 
remedy for the evils which he freely rec- 
ognized as existing and as threatening in 
our own country from the growth of great 
land monopolies. He proposed (1) that the 
several states should, by revising their con- 
stitutions, authorize the legislatures, say, 
every twenty years or every generation, to 
limit the amount of land to be thereafter 
acquired by single proprietors—one limit for 
the country, another for the village, another 





for the city (existing. mischievous dispro- 
portions in land tenure, would, the speaker 
held, soon pass away under the action of 
natural laws); (2) that under constitutional 
provision, laws should be enacted exempt- 
ing from taxation homestead holdings of 
land, together with furniture, up to a cer- 
tain amount of value; (3) that every head 
of a family occupying a separate home- 
stead should have two votes, one for 
himself and one for his family. It must, in 
candor, be noted that Senator Doolittle 
succeeded, with the support of the audi. 
ence, in overpassing his time some minutes. 

The Hon. Allen Zollars, Chief Justice of 
the State of Indiana, followed ex-Senator 
Doolittle, in part traversing that speaker’s 
ground. The most striking thing in Chief 
Justice Zollars’s paper was perhaps a series 
of reductiones ad absurdum applied to Mr. 
George’s theme of abolishing property in 
land and raaking the General Government 
universal landlord. The chimerical charac- 
ter of Mr. George’s proposal was thus pow- 
erfully shown. 

Professor Moncrief, of Franklin College 
(Indiana), followed the two speeches last 
named with a bright paper on “‘ Profit Shar- 
ing.’”’ This closed the second session of the 
Congress, for no impromptu speakers volun- 
teered, until, as the Chairman decided, it 
was too late, he having already proceeded to 
announce the concluding devotional exer- 
cises of the occasion. The gentleman who 
then sent up his card in vain, was under- 
stood to be in readiness to make himself 
heard at the Wednesday afternoon session, 
when the subject of the ‘‘ Newspaper’’ would 
be up for discussion. The general vote evi- 
dently was that the ‘‘ Congress’’ had opened 
auspiciously. The two sessions were cer- 
tainly well charged with book teaching and 
stimulating virtue. 

Mr. Robert J, Burdette, famous the coun- 
try through in association with the Bur- 
lington Hawkeye, enlivened the after-dinner 
audience of Wednesday with a sparkling 
essay on the ‘“‘ Newspaper.’’ It was sound 
good sense, salt with wit and sweet with hu- 
mor. Dr. Lasher, of the Journal and Mes- 
senger, followed with a second paper on the 
same subject. He traced historically the 
evolution of the modern newspaper. He 
quoted and approved the sentence of Sam- 
uel Bowles that the function of the news- 
paper was to publish the news and tell the 
truth about it. Both essayists took the 
hopeful optimistic view of the “ net influ- 
ence’”’ of the ‘** newspaper.” 

A wise and witty essay on the “* Religious 
Press,’’ written by Dr. Wayland, of the 
National Baptist was read by his friend, 
Dr. Boardman, the essayist being unable to 
represent himself in his own person. He 
thought that the Apostle Paul, if he lived 
now, would be the editor of a religious 
newspaper, and he knew what would be his 
‘thorn in the flesh’”—it would be obituaries 
and church resolutions. 

The volunteer who was too late Tuesday 
evening was prompt Wednesday afternoon. 
The Rev. Mr. Lockwood of Cincinnati was 
the man. He read his impromptu speech. 
It was conceived in a vein of covert sarcasm 
directed apparently against some religious 
editor who had displeased him. The Rev. 
L. M. Woodruff amused the audience with 
a queer, inconsequent speech, full of a 
highly individual humor. The effect wasa 
brisk rally and relief of the occasion. 

In the evening of Wednesday there were 
two quite distinct topics considered, first, 
that of ‘‘ Improvements in Methods of Theo- 
logical Education,” and, second, that of 
*“*Woman’s Work iu the Church.”” Profes- 
sor Wilkinson was the firstspeaker. Hecon- 
fined himself to asingle topic of the general 
subject—namely, better ways of doing the 
work of persoral teachipg. He pleaded for 
changed organization of the seminary. He 
would have the seminary resolved into a 
group of “‘ schools,’ each competent to effect 
a partial graduation of its studies. The 
studies should be elective—all but the Bible, 
This he would have studied through from 
beginning to end by every student. Further, 
he favored making the work done by the 
student more active and less passive. Dr. 
Mabie, of St. Paul, followed with a paper, 
in which he emphasized the importance of 
the spiritual element in the seminary. His 
paper and his manner of reading his paper 
were both marked with a striking mental 
and moral intensity. In listening, you felt 
the pulse of a heart in the speaker beating 
strong in harmony with what his tongue 
was speaking. 

Dr. Lawrence, of Chicago, opened in a 
speech, not read, the question of ““Woman’s 
Work in the Church.” He gave an his- 
toric sketch of the order of Deaconesses in 
the Ancient Church, and pointed out rea- 
sons existing for the revival of this order in 
the churches of to-day. Rev. Mr. Willmarth 
of Philadelphia, a second appointee, follow- 





ing. gave it, for his view, that Scripture for- 
bids women to take public part as speakers 
in the exercises of the Church. He indi- 
cated various ways of activity for women 
inthe churches that would lie within the 
limits Scripturally prescribed for woman’s 
sphere. A lively spontaneous discussion 
succeeded, in which the most popular par- 
ticipant was the earnest humorist, Mr. 
Burdette. Mr. Burdette took what was 
already the popular side and made it more 
popular by his graceful and gracious advo- 
eacy. Professor Wilkinson venturesomely 
followed Mr. Burdette with some conserva- 
tive words which were kindly rather than 
sympathetically received by the audience. 
Dr. Jeffrey finished the discussion with 
something once more on the popular side. 

Thursday morning dawned fair like the 
previous days of the session. There was 
this time a meeting held in the forenoon. 
A large audience assembled promptly at 
ten o’clock to hear the question of ‘The 
Proper Attitude of the Church toward 
Amusements” discussed. The discussion 
was one of the most thorough and most in- 
teresting of the “‘Congress.’”’ The Rev. Mr. 
Watson, of Arlington, Mass., led off in a 
thoughtful and careful paper, in which 
moderation of tone was conspicuously no- 
ticeable. Dr. Eaton, of Louisville, Ky., 
the second appointee, presented a liv- 
ing contrast to his predecessor. He had 
perfectly clear views which he was quite 
willing to state clearly. He thought that 
it was not the duty of the Church to strike 
any attitude at all toward amusements. 
The Church was to serve the world, not to 
amuse the world. If amusement be inno- 
cent and needed, let it alone. If there be 
sin in it, condemn the sin. Dr. Wood, of 
Cleveland, the third appointed speaker, fol- 
lowed more quietly and more moderately in 
the same line. So did the Rev. Mr. Tupper, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., a bright, cheer- 
ful, winning speaker, younger than most 
of those appointed by the ‘‘Congress.” He 
was set down as a “speaker,” but he read 
his address. 

The closing session of the ‘“Congress”’ 
was held Thursdayafternoon. This wasde- 
voted to a consideration of the subject of 
the “Sin of Covetousness.” The appointed 
speakers, all of whom duly did their part, 
were three, Professor Stifler, of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. C. R. Henderson, of 
Detroit, and Dr. Henson, of Chicago. Dr. 
Stifler defined the sin from Scripture, Dr. 
Henderson traced it in the life of to-day, 
and Dr. Henson prescribed the cure. Dr. 
Henson, who spoke without a manuscript, 
began by declaring that his earliest, highest 
ambition had been to go to ‘‘ Congress’’; this 
ambition he said was gratified to-day, and 
yethe was not happy. Which humorous, 
pathetic beginning disposed all bearers to 
listen kindly, while the speaker pointed out 
the ways of curing covetousness, prime 
among which was, as this correspondent re- 
members, teaching the child from very early 
to give out of his own little peculium of 
earnings or savings. Dr. Henson is a favor- 
ite speaker wherever he is known; he spoke 
well on this occasion, but he was not quite 


at his own happiest. The first two ad- 


dresses this writerin great part missed but 
he heard them hightly commended. Dr. 
Henderson’s paper was pronounced by one 
distinguished judge of excellenceiu thought 
and style, ‘‘ remarkable.”’ 

Dr. Jeffrey, pastor of the church in whose 
edifice the ‘Congress’? assembled, was, in 
regard to the finished discussions of the 
body, called upon by the presiding officer to 
express the sentiments of the audience in 
view of what they had enjoyed in the feast 
of reason purveyed from so many quarters 
for the occasion just past. Dr. Jeffrey re- 
sponded in a genial strain of remark, full of 
the spirit of hospitality and amenity—the 
audience emphasizing his points with fre- 
quent applause. 

Dr. Boardman, of Philadelphia, at the call 
of the chair, expressed in turn the recipro- 
cal sentiments of the guests present as 
speakers. Dr. Boardman, who fitly, as 
president of the ““General Committee,” per- 
formed this gracious office for the ‘‘Con- 
gress,’’ is much happier in tone and touch 
than when heis adapting to a particular 
occasion such agreeable complaisances of 
speech. 

All was not yet quite done, for there was 
still to be a *‘ banquet ”’ at the New Denison 
House given to the ‘‘ Congress”’ by the hos- 
pitable Indianapolitans. This was presided 
over by Mr. C. P. Jacobs, a distinguished 
lawyer of the city. The occasion was elab- 
orately prepared and every honor was over- 
flowingly paid to the guests, certain se- 
lected victims among whom, their faces 
wreathed in sacrificial smiles, were offered 
up in turn, oblations as after-dinner speak- 
ers, by the inexorable genius of the occa- 
sion. These gentlemen performed hari-kari 





as handsomely as could fairly have been 
expected, and, a little after midnight, the 
sixth annual session of the Baptist Congress, 
with this its social sequel became “ part 
and parcel” of the past. 

FRAGMENTS, 

Mk. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, the presiding 
officer of the “Congress,” is a son of the 
Indiana member of Congress of the same 
name, He performed his office with much 
amenity and grace. 


....Mr. Burdette, with that speaking face 
of his giving exquisite interpretation to his 
words the while, said, in discussing the sub- 
ject of the “ Press’’: 

“If I should look as wise as 1 sometimes feel, 
it would make your backs ache as you gazed 
upon me.” ; 

...-The general verdict was that the 
‘Baptist Congress’”’ had demonstrated its 
own right to be. Undoubtedly, its visit to 
Indianapolis was felt to be a benediction. 
In this sentiment the Pwdo-Baptist com- 
munity were not slow in testifying that 
they also shared. 


...-T. T, Eaton, D.D., besides being pastor 
of a very large church in Louisville, Ky., is 
editor of a bright Baptist newspaper, pub- 
lished there, the Western Recorder: He is 
a tall, straight man full of the vigor of 
youth, though his hair is mixed with gray. 
He wins you with his frank, manly positive- 
ness. 


....-Mr. Robert J. Burdette, the well- 
known newspaper and platform humorist, 
is a Baptist deacon. He not infrequently 
preaches, ic is said. The discerning see a 
real Christian earnestness hidden under- 
neath the gracious play of bis peculiar hu- 
mor. As everybody knows, his speaking 
countevance adds irresistible effect to his 
humorous sallies. 


anon At the banquet, the Rev. Mr. Haines, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, was called out to 
speak. He acknowledged that, while Dr. 
Boardman, on the subject of “ Organic 
Unity for Christendom,’ had delighted 
him, because he had taught good Presby- 
terian doctrine on the subject, Professor 
Fox had made him “‘mad.” Professor Fox 
was not present at the banquet, or there 
might have been an “incident” to report. 


....Dr. Reuben Jeffrey wears, on a large, 
shapely head, a full almond-blossom of 
venerable hair that looks just beautifully 
ripe in its almost snow-white color; but 
lusty blood of life flushes his face ruddy. 
The word about him in Indianapolis is that 
he often preaches noble sermons. He is 
widely known to be not of the straitest sect 
among Baptists; but he enjoys his liberty 
without breaking out of bounds. 


....Many speakers of the ‘‘ Congress’’ had 
the opportunity of learning to see them- 
selves as an observant stranger sees them. 
For the reporter of the Daily Journal 
sketched the personal appearance of most 
speakers in an adjective stroke or two. For 
instance, Dr. Eaton was a “ tall, zealous- 
looking man.’’ The Rev. L. M. Woodruff 
was an “‘oldish gentleman with a quizzical 
look and deliberate speech.’’ The Rev. Mr. 
Lockwood, of Cincinnati, a solid man of mid- 
dle age, who “* gitched into certain things in 
a Jobn L. Sullivan style.’’ Professor Wilkin- 
son might have seen himself as “ past 
middle age, with a full beard and u tinge of 
baldness,’”’ having ‘‘a peculiarly pleasing 
voive and a very convincing method of pre- 
senting a question.’”” Dr. Lasher was a 
“large man with Buruside whiskers and a 
college-trained voice.”” The Rev. Mr. Will- 
marth, of Philadelphia, was a *‘ Castilian- 
featured gentleman, who cuts his words off 
and measures them carefully before he lets 
goofthem.” , 





ie oe 
METHODIST MISSIONS. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WORK OF THE 
GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
MonpDAY Nov. I4TH—MORNLING SESSION. 

THE General Committee opened its session at 
9:30, Bishop Fowler presiding. The devotional 
exercises were led by Rev. Geo. W. Gue, of the 
Central Dlinois Conference. 

The Committee resumed the consideration of 
the question under discussion in the previous 
session, namely, the report of the Committee on 
making appropriations to conferences not now 
receiving missionary money and special cases 
in such conferences: also the recommendation 
of the Committee that domestic missionary so- 
cieties should be organized wherever practicable 
in such conferences. 

Dr. R. M. Hatfield : I hope that we shall adopt 
that report. Some of the states which you have 
been in the habit of considering as Western 
States, are suffering as much as these confer- 
ences in the East. I can tell you of whole towns 
that have been taken possession of by a foreign 
population, to which Methodism has no access, 
and from which Methodist churches are dying 
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out. We must have money for this purpose, and 
it must come from the source where it should, 
from the organization of home missionary s0- 
cieties. I did look on with some apprehension 
when the good women of the Church organized 
what proved to be a society so efficient for the 
raising of money. These home missionary so- 
cieties, if carefully managed, while they will 
take some money that would otherwise come to 
us, will open up springs that would not come to 
us otherwise. 

Dr.Bingham: Iregret very much the recom- 
mendations of the report of the committee. 
There are givenin it no good reasons why the 
prayersofthisCommittee are not heard. One 
man gave his work for one year, and received 
less than $300. [simply want the Committee to 
do whatisjustandright. I would be glad to 
know why the Committee should not have given 
some help. I think we are not quite prepared 
to organize a home missionary society in every 
conference. I cannot vote for that report. 

Bishop Walden: This is a most important 
question before us, which is to have a large in- 
fluence in shaping the policy of the Church, in 
this most important department of work. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years my mind has 
been changed somewhat in regard to the provi- 
sion that is already incorporated in the Disci- 
pline under which Annual Conferences can or- 
ganize a Domestic Missionary Society. I have 
been in favor from the beginning of our mis- 
sionary work. Our missionary cause has been 

unique in that particular, but my observation 
has led me to believe that there should be ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and that in some confer- 
ences we should have the provisions that we find 
in the Discipline. Butthere is one thing which 
I think worthy the attention of the Committee, 
wiether we have a proper classification to-day ; 
Whether there are not some conferences that 
we put on the self-supporting side{of the line, ten 
or twelve years ago, which, in view of the cir- 
cumstances,ought not now to be on the other side, 
or because of circumstances that then existed. 
There are territories in Southern [llinois, which 
are just as much missionary ground, as any in 
Missouri or Kentucky. The question is 
whether we have just the line fixed which is the 
right one. Three years ago there came to us a 
plea from the Wilmington Conference; we made 
an appropriation to it, and there now comes the 
information that there has been almost a new 
district formed because three years ago we made 
an exception, and appropriated money to it. 

Dr. Rice: I think there arv exceptions to all 
rules; this Southern Lllinois Conference that is 
asking for something is an exception, beyond a 
doubt. In the first place there are no great 
cities; in the second place there are no great 
centers; in the third place the majority of the 
Methodists within the bounds of that conference 
are very poor, and inthe fourth place there are 
large districts within the bounds of that con- 
ference where there are missionary fields in 
deed and truth. They organized a Home Mis- 
sionary Society three years ago, and this cry 
for the million was made, and they abandoned 
to a very great extent their Home Missionary 
Society for the purpose of doing all they could to 
raise the million, and they did some pretty 
heroic work. Now, they come asking for some 
money to help them, and it does seem that if 
we can make that conference an exception, we 
ought to do it. 

Dr. Buckley: I have two or three things that 
I want to say. I am in favor of Bishop Merrill's 
amendment, and think it will go a great dis- 
tance toward modifying the report of the Com- 
mittee. Bishop Merrill’s amendment, as I 
understand it, is that we decline to make any 
change in the policy that has been pursued for 
some time. And the report states that we are 
advised to proceed to organize domestic mis- 
sionary societies in the districts as far as prac- 
ticable. [amin favor of this. Permit me to 
call attention to the peculiar methods of rea- 
soning that were set forth on Saturday... How 
have thechurches of New York and Brooklyn 
been made up? Have they been made up by 
converts from the city in any large number? 
There have been some and always are some con- 
verts in cities, but the great majority of the 
churches in New York and Brooklyn are made up 
of men and sons of men who have been converted 
in the outlying districts of the New York and 
the New Jersey Conferences. I made a careful 
examination of the churches in New York and 
Brooklyn and found that only one-seventh were 
converted in the city. No matter what we do 
in cities, and for cities, if we allow the confer- 
ences about here to die out, for want of sup- 
port, we are dying at the point whence our 
principal city resources primarily come from. 
Pretty nearly everybody that I know of any 
great importance, excepting the very youngest, 
were converted and brought out in country 
places. There is but one way to provide for the 
home work—but one or two ways—to separate 
this society and have a foreign missionary 
society and ahome missionary society, as other 
denominations do, or to pursue practically the 
course recommended by Bishop Merriil. The 
contrast between the heathen world and the 
home world, appears to me to a certain extent to 
be delusive. Every heathen who is really living 
up to the light that he has, is as really on the 
way to Heaven as any of us. 

Bishop Foster: We have people who 
have gone into these new districts. and 
have no churches, and no schools, and are 
utterly incompetent to take care of them- 
selves. Itis impossible that they should look 
after their local interests. It seems to me that 
every view we could take would lead us to ad- 
vise on behalf of these places that are in future 
time to become strong, that we should have them 
in our care during this time of their childhood. 
And therefore the only two objects that ought 


“to be before this Committee are the outside por- 
tions of our own country, and the perishing mil- 
lions of heathen. 

Bishop Andrews: I move the following amend- 
ment to be added to the report after the first 
recommendation; “provided nevertheless that 
the case of any one conference above described 
may be taken up in regular order by vote with 
out debate.” The motion was adopted. 

Chaplain McCabe then read the following res- 
olution : 

“Resolved, Thata fund be created int he treas- 
ury of the Missionary Society by consecrating 
special contributions and collections for the es- 
tablishment of self-supporting domestic mis- 
sions in new places, the contributions from col- 
lections to be acoepted only after the regular 
apportionment has been . And 

“Resolved, That the Board be authorized to 
make appropriations from this fund for the es- 
tablishment of self-supporting domestic mis- 
sions in new places, on the following conditions: 
first, that a co-operative grant or loan, or both, 
be obtained from the Board of Church Exten- 
sion to secure the erection of churches; second, 
that each mission which shall be thus estab- 
lished shall receive an appropriation not more 
than $500 from this fund; third, this appropria- 
tion of $500 to be paid in three diminishing an- 
nual sums, as follows: for the first year, z 
for the second year $150; for the third year $100; 
this third payment to be the final appropriation 
from this fund.” 

On motion of Bishop Foss a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of five persons, to whom this 
resolution was referred. 

Dr. Morrison then presented the report of the 
Committee on Work among the Seamen to the 
effect that the Committee did not consider the 
maintenance of an especial mission for the bene- 
fit of the seamen as coming within the scope of 
work contemplated by the Missionary Society. 

On motion the report was referred back to the 
Committee. 

The Committee on Church Debts in Germany 
and Switzerland Conferences, reported that they 
had given the subject careful consideration, and 
that the action was covered by Article 10 of the 
Constitution of the Missionary Society, and that 
no action was either desirable or poesible. The 
question as to whether monty contributed for 
the liquidation of debts on the chapels in Ger- 
many, which money is not subject to appropria- 
tions by the General Committee, is properly mis- 
sionary money, is one which the Committee did 
not presume to decide. 

Treasurer Phillips then made a statement in 
regard to appropriations and ativance over last 
yearthusfarmade, “ At an early session of this 
Committee we resolved to appropriate $1,150,000. 
We appropriated last year for the whole work 
$1,089,808. The amount determined to be appro- 
priated is increased this year $60,192. The Com- 
mittee have appropriated for the foreign work 
$635,628. It appropriated last year $570,950. It 
has therefore appropriated an increased amount 
to foreign work of $64,670. In other words, the 
increase on foreign work takes up all that the 
Committee determined to increase at the begin- 
ning of the session. That leaves the Committee, 
if it determines to remain at the $1,150,000, to ap- 
propriate for the home work at about what it 
did last year. 

The missions in the United States not in An- 
nual Conferences, administered as foreign mis- 
sions, were then taken up and considered by the 
Committee. 

Arizona was the first mission taken up. The 
recommendation was that $9,009 be appropriated 
to this mission. Some discussion followed on 
the necessity of reducing the appropriation, as 
the foreign appropriations were already so large. 
No decision was reached, and a motion was 
made that the order of business be suspended 
for the report of the Committee on Memoirs, 
and that the time be extended until that re- 
port be presented. The motion was ordered, 
and C. B. Fisk read the report of this Committee 
concerniag the death of Oliver Hoyt, the Rev. D. 
Curry, D.D., LL.D., Bishop Wm. L. Harris, John 
B. Cornell and the Rev. James H. Wilbur, D.D. 
On motion, the report of the Committee was 
adopted. 

The Committee then adjourned. 


MONDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Bishop Bowman presided. Dr. R. M. Hatfield, 
of the Rock River Conference, conducted the 
opening devotional exercises. 

On motion, the Committee appropriated to 
Arizona as follows: 
For regular work....... . 
oe ee 500 


Black Hills was taken up and the following 
appropriations were made by the Committee: 
Be I WE vias vcccnstonseccsascsccbess $6,500 
Of this sum, for educational work......... 800 


The Sub-committee recommended for Indian 
Territory, $4,000. The amount appropriated last 
year was $2,000. 

A statement that the Missionary Society had 
made a contract for a school in Indian Territory 
with the Choctaw Nation. was made. The Indian 
authorities have agreed to appropriate $10,000 a 
year for five years, for the maintenance of this 
seminary, and asked the Missionary Society to 
administer its affairs for them. It is situated 
not far frora Fort Smith, which is on the border, 
and hasinita hundred picked young women 
from the Indian people, and they are being 
trained under Professor Griffith. The member- 
ship of this mission had more than doubled 
during the past year. There had been a mar- 
velous growth; railroads were being run through 
the country, and there was a great increase of 
population. Thiswasone of the most impor- 
tant fields occupied. There were tribes of In- 
dians, numbering from 5,000 to 16,000 that were 
anxious for Christian instruction, and had no 
mission there. 


Ar appropriation for the work was made 





Hrevcsrcedescovie Odbbe vide deseaubbediades ‘we $3,000 
Nevada received 









= 
New Mexico—English Mission..........--+ 8,200 
New Mexico—Spanish Mission...... coocsee BOD 
ensecesse PORE picnic nihaunbhedededit khan 24,150 


Dr. Buckley: There are two points on which I 
would like information} first, is our membership 
increasing among the Gentile population? Sec- 
ond, are we making any iticrease whatever 
among the Mormon population, and if so, to 
what extent? 

Bishop Walden: Those two questions cover the 
whole extent. I thought for some time that all 
we had to do was to convert the Mormons, but 
two visits have impressed upon me that we 
should evangelize as far as possible tte Gentile 
population. The Mormons are a very difficult 
class to reach, and the best way to reach them is 
through schools. The Woman's Home Mission- 
ary Society has schools there, and are doing a 
great work. We have 14 schools among the 
English-speaking Mormons, part of them sup- 
ported by the Woman's Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY, Nov. 15rH— MORNING SESSION. 

Bishop Foster presided. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by the Rev. O. H. Tiffany, 
D.D. 

The Committee proceeded to the consideration 
of Domestic Missions in conferences, the first in 
order under this head being missions among the 
Welsh. The committee on Welsh work reported 
the recommendation of an appropriation to mis- 
sion work among these people of $600 to North- 
ern New York Conference; $600 to Wyoming 
Conference; and $600 to the Rock River Confer- 
ence, making a total of $1,800. Adopted. 

Scandinavian missions were then considered, 
and the following appropriations made: 


Austin (Gwellish)............:..2ssccccseeeeee $4,275 
California (Norwegian).....:................ 1,000 
California (Gwwdieh).... ..............ccee0s 2,200 
OS Ee een 
Columbia River (Swedish)................... 1,000 
Louisiana, New Orleans (Swedish).......... 1,000 
New York East (Swedish)........ hepentek acne 
New York East (Norwegian)................. 2,000 
New England (Swedish)..... vars ace” caiaarenata ee 
New England Southern......... OE 
Norwegian and Danish............... .. 8,500 
IE PIII as 6.5.0 ccc cesnsesscneivcsse 10,5 
Oregon (Scandinavian)..................... 1,200 
Southern California............. hiceetedak 800 
Puget Sound (Scandinavian)............. . 1,600 
Wilmington (Swedish)...................... 50 
Total for Scandinavian Missions... ...$42,/75 


The amounts to be appropriated to German 
missions in conferences was then considered,and 
the following appropriations made. 


California (German). $5,500 
Central Germen... aS 5,000 
I Rs nak cicn se ttecbesexeisces : 600 
Chicago German.......... ‘ .. 4,000 
Columbia River (German)... . <r 

East German.......... eiesenkoeasaveuna Me 
MN MIR 6 6005 0S ois vans svence0cceseeas eae 
TUOPE WERE GOPMIOR.. «00 c cc cvcscvcvccccescces 4,200 
IS ns ws dde pb nsies er ce veheneaeed 1,400 
Puget Sound (German)....................00- 1,100 
NN 6 Setinbicnusdsdavenbesssedes 8,000 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Bishop Merrill presided, D: A. Goodsell, D.D., 
conducted the devotional exercises. 
The Committee took up the work of making 
appropriations to German Missions, which was 





not completed in the morning session. Appro- 

priations were made as follows: 

Bt. Lowle Gemma. .......0.00002.. ah aaheeie $4,500 

Southern California (German)............. 2,000 

IIE csrsrnstanns dnehbantcvesonuiey 7,500 
Total for German Missions............. $55,500 


French missions were under consideration 
next, and the appropriations made as follows: 
IS nex cnsnccvieccaaeaceewenes $1,400 
Louisiana, at disposal of resident bishop.. 1,500 
At the disposal of the Board for work in 

the New Hampshire, New England, 


and Troy Conferences................... 1,100 
New England Southern........... ......... 400 
New York City, at disposal of Board. ..... 1,000 

Total for French Missions.............. $5,400 


Chinese Missions were considered, and the 
following appropriations made: 


ee eR ee ee 

BE a in bs Snes ce se vides sesiekass ‘ 500 

Gas vccutecctken<dvadennahoes sipaiess 1,200 
Japanese missions: 

IN, ond icant ewes dena .. $5,050 
Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
Bishop Andrews presided. Dr. Cranston, of 
Cincinnati, O., conducted the devotional exer- 
cises. 
The work of appropriating to Domestic Mis- 
sions was resumed, and American Indians were 
taken up and the following appropriations 


made: 

Ree rT 
ER ee ee: 
Detroit .... Ride Wie Sotatansdeedees venkee 700 
I 5. caine cl ewe Wr cbosddécsansebods iaticatea 450 
Gh ts caivtcten eek bine 066 90 cb oncapinalen 700 
OND Rs os doin dns caindiawleapsnion 500 
it RE RES, SP Se ea 200 


For school building, at the disposal] of the 


Dr. Bingham said that the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society had made an appropriation 
of $600 for a teacher, on condition that the Pa- 
rent Seciety would furnish a room for the pur- 
pose. He stated that in the Oneidas they were 
almost entirely without any religion, but in the 





Saint Regis they were either Roman Catholica 
or Protestants. There were about 60 members 


at present in thé missin: 

EE ower 8 400 

I ch tor a cei te hain e Rca asa 200 
Total to American Indians........... $45,250 


Bishop Walden presented the report of the 
Committee in regard to work among the Navajo 
Indians, and also among the people of Alaska. 
The lowest estimate in regard to the number of 
Indians in the Navajo reservation was 15,000; 
they are an industrious and ingenious people, 
They have been so isolated that up to this tims 
they have not been reached by any Christiai 
missionaries of any kind, The only persons who 
have reached them in any wity are thé Morm6ns. 
They are heathens in otir midst: There are thus 
from 15,000 to 18,000 persons who have never been 
reached by the Gospel, and are practicing hea- 
then rites, such as are found in Africa, India, 
or other heathen lands. The Government was 
ready to set apart land for the work of the mis- 
sion, and a site had been selected which was sit- 
uated at a very favorable point. The Committee 
recommended that $8,000, at the disposal of the 
Board be given to this mission, and $1,500 to 
work in Alaska. On motion the appropriation 
was made of $8,000 to the Navajo Indians. 

The missions among the Bohemian and Hunga- 
rian were nextconsidered, and the following 
appropriations madet 


Hast Olio. ..ssiisiscccesasttecttsetecssssccses $500 
I ac ccha skh Su aentehda Sekahneus bi 1,500 
eT eT Te eee eee Te 1,250 

ll ivdihinnbbtsebiakieithedenmebsbenout $3.250 


This mission in the Rick River Conference 
was in the city of Chiéago; and thete were absut 
40,000 Bohemians in the city. This population 
largely inclines to the view of the Anarchists; 
but none who were in connection with the work 
of the Church, had been suspected of any coim- 
plicity with these parties. A second mission 
has been opened, and encouraging accounts 
come from it. 

English-speaking Conferences were considered 
next, and appropriations made in detail to the 
amount of $250,500. 

Miscellaneous appropriations were then made 
as follows: 





Contingent Fund..... . $25,000 
Incidental Expenses... 80,000 
Office Expenses......... . - 20,000 
Missionary Information........ 10,000 

ee $85,000 


Treasurer Phillips stated that the whole 
amount appropriated, including foreign mis- 
sions and home missions and domestic, was $1,- 
202,821, 

Bishop Andrews moved that a committeé of 
seven members of the Gefie¥fal Committee; of 
which the Corresponding Secretaries and Treas- 
urer shall be members, be appointed to consider 
the methods used in this General Committee 
and in the preparation of the annual budget, 
with three of the Missionary Board, to submit 
to the next General Conference such proposals 
for changing the institution as may seem desir- 
able in order to secure an improved distribution 
of the funds raised for the Missionary treasury. 
The motion was adopted, and in addition to the 
three already named; Bishop Andiews, Di: 
Crawford, Dr. Buckley and General Fisk were 
appointed on this Committee. 

The Committee to whom was referred the con- 
sideration of the India Orphanage, reported 
recommending the adoption of the following: 

“Resolved, That we approve of the proposed 
Memorial Orphanage for the Bengal Conference, 
provided the scholarships and property can be 
obtained without appeals to the Sunday-schools 
or congregations, and without receiving any 
part of the same in the missionary collection.” 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Adjourned sine die. 


+> 
- 





THE Presbyterians are holding this week 
“November Simultaneous Meetings” in 
the interest of Foreign Missions, as plann- 
ed by the Synod of New Jersey. An all 
day meeting is called for in every one of the 
219 towns of the state where the Presbyte- 
rian Church has organization. Of these 
places, 58 cities and larger towns have been 
designated as “‘centers,” for which the Synod 
provides speakers. All the men of Synod 
who have made any special study of mis- 
sions, the Secretaries of the Boards of the 
Church, and many others are put under 
requisition. All missicnary societies and 
bands within local congregations are stim- 


ulated. Provision is made also for ‘‘non- 
centers.’’ Each Presbytery arranges meet- 
ings for those in its limits. In some cases 
there isto be a general exchange cof pulpits 
onthe preceding Sunday, the sermons being 
always on the missionary theme. In other 
Presbyteries, the pastors will address their 
own congregations. 


....One by one the religious orders are be- 
ing readmitted or recalled into Prussia. At 
Breslau the Ursulines have received from 
Government permission to open a boarding- 
school and high-school for girls. At Fulda, 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Cult 
have jointly permitted a renewed settle- 
ment of the Franciscans of the stricter ob- 
servance on the Frauenberg. At Diisseldorf 
the poor Clares are state to have been per- 
mitted to return to their old convent. Sim- 
ilar permission has been given to the Ur- 
sulines to return to Fritzlar, whence they 
had to fly to France in 1874. The Benedic- 
tine nuns, of Fulda, have sold their property 
in France and returned to reoccupy tkeir 
former convent and church. 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 4TH. 


PARABLE OF THE SOWER.—Mart. 
xiii, 1-9. 





NoteEs.—This was the first of the series of 
eight parables delivered on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, near Capernaum. It was 
also the beginning of Christ’s teaching by 
parables.-— “On that day.” —The same in 
which Jesus was teaching in a house, and 
his mother and brethren came to him (see 
Matt. xii, 46-50). “And sat by the sea- 
side.”’—In full view of the multitude and 
the fields of waving grain. He had plenty 
of room. “He entered into a boat.’’— 
It was a common fishing craft, and may 
have belonged toone of hisdisciples. On this 
north end of the lake there are many inlets 
where a boat could ride in safety and where 
acrowd, seated on both sides, could list- 
en without inconvenience. To furnish 
seats, the shores are filled up with smooth 
masses of basalt. “Many things in par- 
ables.”’—Seven parables are mentioned in 
this chapter, and the other one only in Mark. 
A parable is a method of unfolding the 
truth, peculiar to the Eastern mind. Itisa 
fictitious story, true to nature, yet not cal- 
culated to deceive. It veils the spiritual truth 
under a symbol to convey it tothe unwilling 
heart. -“A sower went forth.”—Out of 
his hamlet, protected agaist robbers, 
into the open country, where there are no 
fences, where thorns are abundant in clumps, 
and where rocks and fertile patches are side 
by side. ** By the wayside.’’—Natural- 
ly as the seed was scattered by hand some 
of it would fall upon the footpath. Perhaps 
before Jesus’ eyes was just such a one run- 
ning through the field of corn. “‘Our horses 
are actually trampling down some seeds 
which have fallen by this wayside, and larks 
and sparrows are busy picking them up.” 
(‘Land and Book’’). “Rocky places” — 
Onthe thin layer ofsoil covering the under- 
lying rocky bed, the sun warming the rock 
forced tke seed into early life, and then 
beating down sapped it of all its life.- 
‘““Upon the thorns.”—In good but pre 
occupied soil. The thorns themselves are 
invisible at time of sowing, but their roots 
are there ready to choke out any rivals, 
“Some a hundred-fold.”,—This return is 
extraordinary though not unheard of in the 
East. Herodotus mentions that two hun- 
dred-fold and sometimes three were a com- 
mon return on the plain of Babylon. Nie- 
bubr mentions a species of maize that yields 
four hundred-fold. Morison notices that 
in Kent, England, in 1868, many single seeds 
yielded from 900 to 1,000 grains. 

Instruction.—It is striking thaf'the most 
memorabie of Christ’s sayings and teach- 
ings were uttered in the openair. ’Tis true 
he expounded in the Synagogue; but it was 
his principle that wherever he could get the 
people together he taught them. All places 
are sacred to the Lord, and often it happens 
that whether in the street or ou the sea- 
shore, in the valley or on the mountain- 
top, the earnest teacher, hot with bis mis- 
sion, can say the right word in the right 
place. Never be ashamed to preach Christ 
anywhere. Add to one’s enthusiastic, seli- 
forgetful consecration an insight into men, 
and opportunities and results may be almost 
infinite. 

Many can learn a lesson 
methods of illustration. There is no need 
to strain for these. Lessonsdrawn from the 
first and simple elements of nature will 
often clinch the point where the learned 
patristic quotation or the clever story may 
fail. 

Notice that the sower went forth to sow. 
He went to the soil. It could not come to 
him. That was Christ’s way to seek men 
out. Fruit will accrue quicker by going to 


men than by waiting for them to come to 
you. 

The sower carried sound vital seed that 
would sprout even on rocks. Look first to 
to the seed. 

Christ distinguishes three classes of un- 
fruitful hearers. First, those who hear but 
are easily persuaded from the truth. Sec- 
ond, those who heed but have no stability 
who are almost immediately blasted by the 
heat of temptation. Third, those who prom- 
ise full fruition, who make fine resolves, 
but who lack the moral back-bone to carry 
them out. 

Some are as birds who peck at the truth 
and destroy it. Others are as arid rocks 
who can impart no refreshment to the soul. 
And there are those like thorns, who, when 
they see others striving for godliness and 
virtue, ensnare them with deceitful pleas- 
ures and choke them off from spiritual 
things. Let the weak, struggling Christian 
keep carefully away from these. 

All, though the seed may find safe 
lodgment, do not yield a hundred-foild. 
The case is rare. Don’t be envious or dis- 
couraged. Yieldall the fruit you c an. 

There is acomfort that if we sow good 
seed there will be some harvest, and it is 
likely to be greater than the seed sown. 

The seed is the Word of God. 





























from Christ's 





Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] . 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION AND 
THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 








THESE volumes form a somber conclu- 
sion to the great work of Mr. Symonds. 
After the bright sunshine of the fifteenth 
century, this joyous outburst of the 
human mind from the prison of medizeval 
darkness, there came the Catholic reac- 
tion. The revival of letters was followed 
by the ‘‘ Index Expurgatorius,” called by 
Sarpi ‘‘the finest secret which has ever 
been discovered for applying religion 
to the purpose of making men idiotic.” 
Authors, publishers, sellers and possess- 
ors of books were alike placed at the 
mercy of ignorant and bigoted censors. 
Paul IV named in his ‘* Index” sixty-one 
printing-houses, all of whose publica- 
tions were prohibited, and it was further 
provided that the interdict shovld extend 
to all books issued by any printer who had 
published the works of any heretic. The 
owners of private libraries were com- 
pelled to furnish catalogues of their 
books to the inquisitors and to submit 
their cherished volumes to expurgation or 
destruction. Scholarship became impos- 
sible except so far as it was surreptitious. 
‘* A commentator on a Greek Father or 
the Psalms, was corrected by an ignora- 
mus who knew neither Greek nor Hebrew, 
anxious to discover petty collisions with 
the Vulgate, and eager to create annoy- 
ances for the author.” Professors found 
it impossible to lecture, and students 
found it impossible to learn. To publish 
any book without license, and to s ll, 
possess or read any unlicensed publica- 
tion, were acts involving excommunica- 
tion and liability to prosecution by the 
Inquisition on the charge of heresy. 

Back of the ‘‘ Index,” although formally 
separate from it, stood the Inquisition. 
Some traces of this institution are to be 
found early in the thirteenth century, but 
it was not until 1542 thatthe Roman office 
was remodeled upon the Spanish type. It 
was never guilty of the hideous cruelty 
that has made the name of Torquemada 
forever infamous, but its power was con- 
siderable. The records of its processes 
are still inaccessible, but from contempo- 
rary allusion we learn that the burning of 
heretics was not an uncommon event at 
Rome. What is peculiarly significant, 
these ‘‘ acts of faith” seem to have excited 
little attention. Mr. Symonds has found 
but one witness to testify to the execution 
of Giordano Bruno, and if the burning of 
# man of his note passed without com- 
ment, we should hardly expect to hear of 
humbler martyrs. It is, however, estab- 
lished by the papers of the Venetian Holy 
Office that from 1541 to 1700 some 3,000 
trials had been conducted by it, and vet 
the Inquisition was held in check to some 
extent by the authorities of that state. 
Even if we admit that the number of exe- 
cutions was small, it is to be remembered 
that imprisonment, exile, and confiscation 
of goods were perhaps more effective 
measures. All Protestant churches were 
suppressed, and from various causes Italy 
remained substantially Catholic. 

The institution of the Order of Jesus, 
although education soon became their 
special province, is to be added to the re- 
actionary influences of this period. Itis 
an abuse of the word education to apply 
it to the teaching of the Jesuit seminaries. 
The result of the methods employed in 
these schools is to stunt, not to develop 
human faculties, and the pernicious char- 
acter of their system of morals is too well 
known to need to be explained. The 
fundamental principle of the order, abso- 
lute obedience to superior officers, is in 
itself a condemnation of its tendencies. 
**T ought to desire to be ru!ed by a supe- 
rior who endeavors to subjugate my judg- 
ment and subdue my understanding,” is a 
sentiment unworthy of any human being, 
and incompatible with the obligations of 
citizenship. The amazing growth of the 
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order was like the grewth of a petrefac- 
tion rather than that of a living organism. 
It put a stop to all vital reform within 
the Church, and it was under Jesuit in- 
fluence that the doctrine of papal su- 
premacy was established at the Council 
of Trent. The injury wrought by the 
Jesuits to the cause of Christianity and 
even to that of the Church of Rome, is in- 
calculable. After the liberation from the 
thralldom of the dark ages it seems amaz- 
ing that the human intellect should have 
allowed itself to be again led into captiv- 
ity, that it should have tolerated the.false 
art, the false politics, the false history, 
the false morality and the false religion 
of the Jesuits. 

All of these reactionary forces were in- 
tensified by the extinction of French in- 
fluence in the peninsula, and the corre- 
sponding extention of that of Spain. Prior 
to the sixteenth century, Italy had for 
fifty years enjoyed internal peace, and 
although there was no formal confedera- 
tion of the Italian states, a balance of 
power had been established among them 
which might have resulted in a federal 
union. Thedisastrous wars that followed 
the expedition of Charles VIII, not only 
impoverished the country but led to the 
extinction of free government. Charles 
V may be said to have ruled the whole of 
Italy and he divided his dominion with 
the Pope. _ The forces of political and re- 
ligious absolutism for a time assisted each 
other and the unfortunate Italians were 
subjected to the most degrading forms of 
both ecclesiastical and temporal tyranny. 
Of the history of the period from 1530 to 
1600 Mr. Symonds eloquently says: 

‘It is the magic history of the eldest and 
most beautiful, the noblest and most vener- 
able, the freest and most gifted of Eu- 
rope’s daughters, delivered over to the dev- 
ilry that issued from the most incompe- 
tent and arrogantly stupid of the European 
sisterhood, and to the cruelty, inspired by 
panic, of an impious theocracy. When we 
use these terms to designate the Papacy of 
the Counter-Reformation, it is not that we 
forget how many of those popes were men 
of blameless private life and serious views 
for Catholic Christendom. When we use 
these terms to designate the Spanish race in 
the sixteenth century, it is not that we are 
ignorant of Spanish chivalry and colonizing 
enterprise, of Spanish romance, or of the 
fact that Spain produced great painters, 
great dramatists and one great novelist in 
the brief period of her glory. We use them 
deliberately, however, in both cases, because 
the Papacy of this period committed itself to 
a policy of immoral,retrograde, and coward- 
ly repression of the most generous of hu- 
man impulses under the pressure of selfish 
terror; because the Spaniards abandoned 
themselves toa dark fiend of religious fa- 
naticism; because they were merciless in 
their conquests, and unintelligentin their 
administration of subjugated provinces; 
because they glutted their lusts of avarice 
and batred on industrious folk of other 
creeds within their borders; because they 
cultivated barren pride and self-conceit in 
social life; because at the great period of 
Europe’s reawakening they chose the wrong 
side and adhered to it with fatal obstinacy.” 

It is not surprising that a man whose 
life has been devoted to the study of Italy 
should acquire the love and be inspired 
with the sentiment of an Italian patriot. 
What is inexplicable, however, is the in- 
vincible partiality which every one feels 
for thatcountry. During the whole ofthe 
period covered by Mr. Symonds’s works, 
the practice of virtue seems to have been 
exceptional. The impression made upon 
the reader of these annals is that the or- 
dinary life of an Italian noble consisted 
of around of quarrels, jealousies, seduc- 
tions, adulteries, robberies, perjuries, 
murders, and unnatural crimes. The two 
chapters upon social and domestic morals 
are madeup of extracts from the records 
of the time that rival the ‘‘Chronicle of 
Newgate.” The life of the clergy was lit- 
tle better than that of the laity, and the 
monastic establishments were seminaries 
of corruption. Between 1535 and 1585 in 
the princely family of the Medici and its 
immediate connections, there occurred 
eleven well-authenticated murders, to say 
nothing of five suspicious deaths. Seven 
of these crimes had their origin in law- 
less passion. Mr. Symonds naively says 
that he tells these stories as dryly as he 
can. This is well; for it is impossible to 





deny that one is not duly shocked by 
them. The insensibility to moral con- 
siderations, the absence cf the moral 
sense, is somehow infectious, and the 
reader is startled to find himself follow- 
ing the career of the most atrocious 
scoundrels with sympathetic interest. 

The greater part of the second of these 
volumes is devoted to accounts of the 
lives and works of Tasso, Bruno, Sarpi, 
and other minor writers. The most elab- 
orate of these relates to Tasso; but it is 
questionable if the subject deserves the 
labor that Mr. Symonds has spent upon it. 
There is nothing that is admirable in the 
life of Tasso, nor is there very much that 
deserves to be remembered in his works. 
His life, however, may be studied as a 
type of that of the man of letters attached 
to the court of an Italian prince of that 
day, and as reflecting the life of such a 
court. The author's genius is not of a 
kind to make his criticisms of Bruno's 
philosophy of especial value; and thé fol- 
lies of the man were so inexcusable that 
it is difficult to excite our commiseration 
for his fate. In the case of Paolo Sarpi, 
however, we have a pure and elevated 
character—conspicuous from its contrast 
with almost all the others upon which 
Mr. Symonds dwells. The two chapters 
upon the origins of modern music and the 
Bolognese school of painters contain some 
criticism that is of value; but here, too, 
the record is chiefly of decadence. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the distinguished 
qualifications of the author for his task. 
He is thoroughly at home in the life of 
Italy, and even his style has a certain 
Italian flow. It is no doubt due to his 
prolonged reading of Italian that he 
speaks of the ‘‘ permeation of the modern 
compost with the leaven of Christianity”; 
but as a rule his English is pure and 
strong. The book is luxuriously printed, 
and will, of course, take its place among 
standard histories. 


— —<— 


THE LIFE OF MUHLENBERG.* 


IN a number of respects, this is a note- 
worthy publication. It is the centennial 
biography of the patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. On the 7th 
of October, 1787, Miihlenberg breathed 
his last. The publication of this, the 
first satisfactory and complete biogra- 
phy of a man who has indelibly left his 
impress upon the character and develop- 
ment of the fourth in size of the Protestant 
denominations in America, is most timely. 
The interest in the man and his work 
extends far beyond the Lutheran denomina- 
tion The Miihlenberg family has been 
prominentin the ey ge and early 
constitutional period of our history; mem- 
bers of it have an honorable record in hym- 
nology, in higher education,in the pulpit of 
more than one denomination. 

When the friends of Miiblenberg inscribed 
upon his tombstone the words: “Qualis et 
quantus fuit non ignorabunt sine lapide 
futura secula” (Who and what he was 
future ages will know withouta stone), they 
paid him a tribute no higher than he de- 
served. A number of circumstances con- 
spired to make his advent among the scat- 
ed Lutherans of America in 1742, a turning- 
point for the welfare of the Church, and the 
beginning of that period of organization and 
prosperity which has developed the denom- 
ination into one of nearly one million mem- 
bers. Before his day, the Lutheran con- 
gregations that existed here and there 
among the immigrants were as sheep with- 
out ashepherd. Not only was there no out- 
ward organization between them for mutual 
support and help, but inwardly also, in re- 
gard to doctrinal standing, church govern- 
ment and church discipline there was neither 
order nor system, It was chaotic in the ex- 
treme. It wasthen that a number of wide- 
awake Lutheransin andaround Philadelphia 
constituting three congregations, addressed 
to the pietistic circles, with headquarters 
at Halle at the famous Orphans’ House of 
Francke, the request to send them over a 
man suited for the difficult task of properly 
organizing the Lutheran churches of Amer- 
ica. As fortunate as these men were in ap- 
plying, not to any of the State Churches of 
Germany with their cold formalism, but to 
the Halle pietists with their warm zeal for 
the Gospel cause, so fortunate also were the 
latter in selecting Miihlenberg for this mis- 
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sion. An analysis of his character and 4 
knowledge of the work awaiting him, shows 
how happy was their choice. Never having 
been in the closest of connections with the 
State Church, he was better fitted to appre- 
ciate the position of Lutherans in America, 
who were here thrown upon their own re- 
sources, and had the difficult task of guard- 
ing the purity of Christian teachings and 
life without the constant supervision of ec- 
clesiastical superiors, to which régime they 
were accustomed in the Fatherland. Hav- 
ing been raised in the Halle atmosphere, his 
orthodoxy and adhesion to the symbols of 
his Church were not blind or mechanical, 
but tempered admirably with the deep con- 
viction that purity of life must accompany 
purity of faith. By nature endowed witha 
remarkable talent organization, he 
proved a valuable guide in a direction in 
which the early congregations were particu- 
larly awkward and unable to help them- 
selves. His Lutheranism was of a type that 
showed how thoroughly he was imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel that had ani- 
mated the great reformer. In short, he was 
providéntially endowed with those qualifi- 


for 


eations which the needs of the hour de- 
manded in his Church. 
And right well did he do the work 


assigned him. He first put upon a sound 
basis his own congregations, and then be- 
gan his work the scattered Lu- 
therans of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York. There probably not a 
charch of his denomination in any of these 
three states which he did not visit, and 
which he did not help. Through his influ- 
ence, other men came over from Germany 
to help in the good cause; and it was not 
long before the Pennsylvania Synod, the 
oldest Lutheran synodical body in America, 
was organized under Miihlenberg’s leader- 
ship. For more than forty years this man 
of God labored steadily and with the best of 
success in his own calling and work. The 
character of this work was such as to entitle 
him to the honor given him by common 
consent—namely, that of being the patri- 
arch of the Lutheran Church of America. 

The biography before us is well written. 
It is based largely upon the unpublished 
diary of Miihlenberg himself, and thus 
offers for the first time some interesting orig- 
inal matter for one important chapter in 
American church history. It is an account 
not only of the subject’s life, but also of his 
times, and thus throws considerable light 
on the general religious condition of the 
country between 1740 and 1787. The author 
was well equipped for this particular work, 
Together with Dr. Schmucker, of Potts- 
town, Penn., and Dr. Germann, of Germany, 
he has re-edited with extensive introduction 
and notes, the Halle Nachrichten, or 
Resent by Miihlenberg and his col- 
leagues to their friends in Germany, on the 
condition and growth of the American Lu- 
theran churches. Both these books contain 
valuable original material for the historian 
of the American chpreh in that period, and 
more particularly for the development of 
the Lutheran Church in that region which is 
to the present day one of its strongholds. 
The literary character of the biography is 
good; only now and then it would seem that 
the English is slightly under the spell of the 
Germanidiom. Altogether it is one of the 
best and most important religious biogra- 
phies of the day. 


among 


was 


a 
A BOOK worth the attention of schol- 
ars, whether they read Syriac or not, is ‘‘Die 
Canones Jacobs von Edessa, tibersetzt und 
erliiutert, zum Theil auch zuerstim Grund- 
text veriffuntlicht, von C. Kayser, pastor.” 
These canous were published in Syriae by 
Paul de Lagarde, at Leipzig, 1856, as a part 
of his Reliquiw Juris Ecclesiasticit Anti- 
quissime, and also by Th. J. Lamy, Lou- 
vain, 1859, in his Dissertatio de Syrorum 
Fide et Diaciplinain Re Eucharistica; both 
those publications resting on a Paris manu- 
script of value and renown, described in Zo- 
teuberg’s Catalogue, under No. 62. That 
manuscript, however, lacked one leaf, and 
both Lagarde and Lamy missed obtaining 
the matter which belonged in its place. 
Kayser has supplied the missing matter, of 
which, with some other portions, he pub- 
lishes the original Syriac text. His transla- 
tion is based on all the available manu- 
scripts of worth, which he describes at 
length. The Canons pertain to the various 
ceremonial duties of the priests, with other 
matters of discretion and practice; and inci- 
dentally give much light on popular 
thought and habits and belief, which the 
editor has brought out much clearer in his 
invaluable notes. The translation is good; 
close, but not generally attempting to repro- 
duce Syriac idioms in German. It is in the 
translation and the notes that the general 
interest of the book will appear. The intro- 
duction, with a life of Jacob (or James) of 





Edessa, an account of his writings, anda 
discussion of the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of these Canons, is technically valua- 
ble, containing generally indications where 
to find the manuscripts that contain the 
works of Jacob. The matter lacking in the 
editions of Lagarde and Lamy containsa 
couple of curiosities worth quoting. The 
Canons are given in the form of responses 
by Jacob to the questions of Addai the 
diAérovoc, Question and answer 31 run as 
follows: 

“$1. Addai: When an unbaptized child is sick 
and in danger of death,and its mother carries 
it in haste to the field, to a priest who is at work 
in the field, and there is no stream, and no ba- 
sin, and no water-vessel at hand, if there is only 
water for the priest [to drink), and need presses, 
what must he do? Jacob: In such necessity the 
priest, if he has water by him, must take his wa- 
ter pitcher and pour upon the child’s head, even 
though the mother is holding it [the child] in 
her hands, and say ‘I baptize such a one [liter- 
ally, such a one is baptized] in the name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.’ ” 


Here the basin is such a one as Gideon 
wrung out the dew from his fleece into; and 
the water-vessel is one of those stone recep- 
tacles about large enough for a cup to be 
dipped in, such as are seen at drinking- 
fountains. The other passage is Question 
33: 

“ Addai: Can the baptismal water in any way 
be profaned? Jacob: The holy water of baptism 
can in no way be profaned [i.e., made common], 
not even when the priest washes his hands in it 
after he has performed a baptism, for he washes 
himself because of the greasiness of the [baptis- 
mal] oil; nor even when, after many have been 
baptized, the water is reduced in quantity and 
more [water] has to be added; nor even when it 
stands over night and remains till the next day, 
since sometimes a child is baptized in it after it 
has stood over night; nor even when the baptis- 
mal basin is broken and the water spilt out, does 
it become profane.” 

This work of Kayser’s is the first accessible 
translation of these Canons in a modern 
language; and he has done the whole ex- 
ceedingly well. Those who wish some unu- 
sual light on Mesopotamian superstitions, 
the belief in amulets, in demoniacal posses- 
sion, and so on, as well as on sacramental 
subjects, will find it of great use. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs; New York: B. Westermann & 


Co. 8vo, pp. 185, 31. Price, 8 marks, or 
about $2.00.) 
.... We are very glad to see a‘ second edi- 


tion published by Nutt, of London, and G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city, of C. W. 
King’s The Gnostics and their Remains. 
King’s *‘ Antique Gems,’’ published in 1860, 
we believe, was a general work, which in- 
cluded antique engraved gems of all sorts, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman 
and Gnostic. Since then the author has repro- 
duced ihe work under separate heads, each 
as large as the original work. There are 
two or three volumes on the history of the 
stones themselves, precious or semi-pre- 
cious, used for engraving in ancient times. 
The description of the engraved objects has 
spread into two volumes, and the Gnostic 
gems as long ago as 1864 have a volume 
to themselves. This is now replaced by 
an edition entirely rewritten, containing 
twice as much matter, and illustrated by 
fourteen plates, each containing six or eight 
figures of stones, besides woodcuts in the 
the text. It will be extremely interesting 
to American readers to know that of the 
stones engraved in the text or plates about 
twenty are now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of this city, forming a part of Mr. 
King’s collection purchased by our Mu- 
seum. Since the first edition appeared the 
literary materials for the study of Gnosti- 
cism have greatly increased from the dis- 
covery of the *“ Philosophuwmena” of Hip- 
polytus, which contains a remarkably full 
account of the Valentinian and other Gnos- 
tic heresies; and the ‘ Pistis-Sophia,”’ one 
of the most important of the Gnostic Gos- 
pels. Wethus have information from the 
enemies of Gnosticism, and from its own 
friends, and can form a pretty fair idea of its 
strange Oriental crudities and absurdities. 
There is absolutely nothing in Gnosticism 
worth perpetuating. It has added nothing 
to philosophy or faith. For us it remains 
only as an example showing how far an im- 
aginative mind, unregulated by scien- 
tific principles, can pierce into the unknow- 
able, while its Abraxas talismans amuse 
and puzzle collectors. Mr. King has with 
great labor set in order the ideas of 
the Gnostics, not with a view so much to 
their so-called philosophy as to their en- 
graved remains. Here we see Abraxas-gods, 
Gnostic Gorgons, Isis and Horus, Agatho- 
dwmons and Abraxaster sigils, two-tailed 
serpents, ass-headed typhons, grasshoppers, 
tortoises and baboons, triune heads and tri- 
angles, astral powers and zodiacs, and all 
the other nonsense aud gibberish which the 
craziest brains have cut on cones and disks 





and scaraboids and called them Christian 
art. Here is richness and wisdom for Bos- 
ton Buddhists quite out-p!lummeting the 
deepest sinker of Madame Blavatsky’s 
Mahatma theosophy. The work will be 
invaluable to students of Gnosticism and 
its art. 


....First ameng elegant books to be men- 
tioned this week is the Messrs. Putnam’s 
letter-press edition of The Land of Sleepy 
Hollow—a rich quarto made up of Irving’s 
“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” selections 
from ** The Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost,” 
and a descriptive account of the scenery and 
environment of these tales by Dr. J. L. Wil- 
liams. The features of the edition are, 
however, its luxurious manufacture and 
superb illustrations. In addition to the de- 
scriptive letter-press text of Mr. Williams 
it contains,in the text ofthe Irving stories, 
reproductions of the original Darley illus- 
trations, as sharp and effective as ever, to- 
gether with copious photogravure illustra- 
tions of the scenes and outlooks of the re- 
gion immortalized by Mr. Irving, distributed 
through the volume. These illustrations 
are reproduced in deliciously soft tones by 
the Photogravure Co., of New York, direct- 
ly from negatives taken on the spot by Dr, 
J.L. Williams. Only 600 copies of this let- 
ter-press edition have been printed for sale. 
It is printed directly from the type, and not 
electrotyped, on heavy, finely finished pa- 
per with broad margins, and is, in short, a 
rich and beautiful specimen of book-making. 
The Messrs. Cassell & Co. have in hand 
in their International Shakespere, an edi- 
tion on which are to be lavished the richest 
book-making and book-illustrating resources 
of the printer’sart. The number before us 
is Henry IV, Parts I and IT, a magnificent 
large quarto, imprinted on Whatman hand- 
made linen paper thick as board, with 
broad margins, original head pieces and 
Griitzner’s designs reproduced by photo- 
gravure in full page size. The editorial 
enrichment of the present number seems to 
be restricted to an introduction by the dis- 
tinguished Shakespearian, Prof. Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. This introduction, which 
in length and elaboration reaches the pro- 
portions of a small book, is atomplete essay 
on the two parts of Henry TV. The study 
of Hotspur as compared with Prince Heary 
is in Mr. Dowden’s best style, while the 
pages devoted to Falstaff are inimitable. 
As to the text the publishers seem to have 
been their own editors. Gritzner’s illus- 
trative designs though they have a German 
rather than an English feeling, are speci- 
mens of superior workmanship and suffer 
little, if at all, in the photogravure repro- 
duction. In some respects, as, for example, 
the indication of the nature of the stuff of 
which costumes, drapery, etc., are made, 
they rather gain. As an elegant edition of 
the text published without note or com- 
ment and no farther illustration than the 
genius of Professor Dowden has given with 
his pen and of Griitzner with his pencil, 
this is anedition to delight and satisfy the 
lovers of fine books. (Price per vol., $25.00.) 





....The Messrs. Longmans, Greene & Co. 
have made an illustrated juvenile of thes 
first class of Johnny Nut and the Golden 
Goose done into English by Andrew Lang 
from the French of Charles Deulin, Ilus- 
trated by Am. Lynen. The story is an 
amusing drollery of the kind which none 
but a Frenchman ever thought of, but 
which loses none of its comic humor when 
done into English. The illustrations are 
carried just far enough to give the fun, 
humor and spirit of the text without any 
attempt to push them farther as works of 
art. Paper, printing and general manu- 
facture are the best. (Longmans, Greene & 
Co., 15 E. 16th St. #3.50.) Lord Tenny- 
son’s The Brook is put into dainty setting 
by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., who issue 
it in a finely painted oblong 24mo, with 
lovely chromo-lithographic illustrations by 
A. Woodruff. The illustrations are twenty 
in number, and are marvellously spirited 
little vignettes, both in color and composi- 
tion. Price 75 cents. A less elaborate, 
but still highly pleasing series comes 
from the Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., who publish a little box of 
Poems in Color containing six square 24mo 
booklets bound in brochure, tied with silk 
cords and illustrated within and without 
with spirited lithographic sketches in color 
by William J. Whittemore. Among the 
poems are such gems as Bryant’s lines ‘‘ To 
a Water Fowl,”’ Burns’s “* Mountain Daisy,” 
Longfellow’s “‘ Sunrise on the Hills.’’ (33.00 
the set; 50 cents each.) Uncle Lisha’s 
Shop. Life in a Corner of Yankeeland 
is aseries of broad and strong sketches by 
Rowland E. Robinson, reprinted in book 
form from Forest and Stream. They are 
spirited and life-like, aud no doubt true to 
the models of backwoods life in northern 




















New England. But the models are not of 
the finest type nor always strictly presenta- 
ble in refined society. (Forest & Stream 
Publication Co.) 


.... The Rev. W. S. Rainsford offers to the 
public a taste of the preaching which has 
raised his pulpit in so short a time to a posi- 
tion of power in the metropolis, in a volume 
of Sermons Preached in St. George’s. The 
collection is various in range and subject, 
from some on purely spiritual or theological 
themes to one at least as mundane as ‘*Capi- 
tal and Labor.’’ But whatever the theme may 
be, the preacher never fails to find his way 
to the vital point where it touches the life 
and interest of the congregation before him. 
The sermons have in them agood deal of so- 
ciology as well as theology. They are broad 
and liberal to the verge of being ‘‘advanced.’’ 
They are crisp and telling in style, abounding 
in point, illustrative and strong both on 
the intellectual side, and in that force that 
comes from personal conviction and a rich 
spiritual life. (Dodd,Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
——The late Dean Stanley appears in the 
most attractive and gracious light in a col- 
lection of Sermons for Children preached 
in Westminster Abbey, and published in 
a dainty little volume by the Messrs, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Thesermons are gemsin their 
way, touched with genius and full of grace. 
No preacher in our day knows more 
than Mr. Spurgeon of the working of the 
human heart under the operation of the 
Gospel on it, Whatever their defects 
may be his publications all have the 
merit of bringing the reader into the closest 
possible relations to divine truth and dis- 
closing to him what he never before has 
seen. According to Promise; or, the Lord’s 
Method of Dealing with his Chosen People, 
the companion volume to “ All of Grace ”’ is 
such a book. It starts with the homely 
phrase ‘‘ A sieve needed,’’ but it does not 
omit to furnish flour for the sieve as well as 
to sift it. (Funk & Wagnalls. 75 cents.) 


....The Christian Literature Company 
has removed from Buffalo to this city, 
where it proposes hereafter to carry on the 
publication of the Nicene and Post-Nicence 
Libraries. The latest volume in the in- 
complete series of the post-Nicene period, 
edited by Professor Schaff, is Volume V. 
Saint Augustine: Anti-Pelagian Writ- 
ings. This volume is composed of the 
translations of Augustine’s Anti-Pelagian 
Works, by Peter Holmes. D.D., and the 
Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph.D., revised 
by Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., the succes- 
sor of the late Dr. Hodge in the chair of 
Systematic Theology at Princeton, who, in 
addition to this work of revision has pre- 
fixed an elaborate and luminous introduc- 
tory essay on Augustine and the Pelagian 
controversy. The special merit of this 
essay is that it makes this controversy in- 
telligible to a modern audience, and in do- 
ing so throws its light on some of the dark- 
est and toughest questions that are now 
agitating men’s minds. The immediate ob- 
ject of the essay is to prepare the reader to 
enter intelligently on the study of the Au- 
gustinian writings spread before him in this 
revised translation. In this it suppliesa 
much-needed and effective aid. The volume 
isone of great value. Considering thesub- 
jects discussed in it and how they live over, 
in the world’s thought, from one generation 
to another and they enter into the most 
heated discussions of the present time, we 
may look on this as the most modern of all 
the volumes yet published in this valuable 
series. More than any other one volume it 
contains matter which will come home tothe 
bosom, thought and feeling of modern men. 

....Mr. John B. Alden publishes in a com- 
pact 16mo of 515 pages, Eminent Americans, 
Comprising Brief Biographies of Leading 
Statesmen, Patriots, Orators and Others, 
Men and Women who have made American 
History, by Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. This 
collection contains the sketches put forth 
by Dr. Lossing in his original volume pub- 
lished some thirty years ago and republished 
from time to time with new biographies add- 
ed. Eight such new sketches appear in the 
present edition. Unfortunately the author 
has not felt called on to revise his earlier 
work in the light of recent discoveries, We 
find, accordingly, remaining in them some 
specimens of indiscriminate biography, as, 
for example: the exploded Pocahontas 
legend of the rescue of John Smith from the 
clubs of the warriors, is told twice over 
in the text. Of Andrew Jackson it is said, 
“The memory of that great and good map 
is revered by his country next to that of 
Washington.’’ The wood-cut portraits are 
chiefly valuable as humbling to the national 
pride. The later sketches are better than 
the earlier ones and the whole collection, 
which embraces about four hundred, is a 
condensed, convenient collection of unfin- 
ished American biography, which though 
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incomplete and in need of rewriting, is use- 
ful and composed in Dr. Lossing’s attractive 
style. 


..A collection of sermons which deserves 
and is sure to receive unusual attention is 
Fifteen Years in the Chapel of Yale Col- 
lege, by ex-President Noah Porter. The 
eminence in letters and philosophy of the 
author, the esteem in which he has long 
been held by the graduates of Yale, and the 
unusually interesting nature of the dis- 
courses will give them a large audience. 
On some of the points discussed as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘Agnosticism a Doctrine of Despair,” 
Dr. Porter speaks with authority. The 
first in the series, ‘‘“On Leaving the Old 
Chapel (June 18th, 1876),”’ contains some 
highly interesting sketches of the religious 
historyand development of Yale. Fifteen 
of the addresses are Baccalaureate Sermons, 
and of the others, the majority, so far as we 
can remember, were written for definite 
occasions, which stamped their own charac- 
ter on the sermon. The volume has a good 
portrait of the author. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50.) 


.-The volume of Royal Truths, Report- 
ed from the Spoken Words of Henry Ward 
Beecher, is an old favorite, first published 
in this country in 1866 by the then leading 
Boston firm of Ticknor & Fields. It is now 
republished by the Messrs. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, of this city, as a ‘Fourth Amer- 
ican from the Sixth English Edition.” 
Aids to Prayer, by the same author, is, for 
the most part,compiled from the columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT. It was first compiled 
and published in England, without credit 
being given to the author. As an English 
publication, it was put into print here, and 
only then discovered to be a compilation 
from the writings of Mr. Beecher, under 
whose authority it was reissued in the pres- 
ent form. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 41.00.) 





..The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat publish 
in their **Young Folks’ History’? two com- 
panion volumes to follow the abbreviation 
of Miss Strickland’s “Queens of England”’— 
The Queens of Scotland. These volumes 
are “abridged and adapted’? from Miss 
Strickland’s “‘Queeus of Scotland,’ by Ros- 
alie Kaufman, as the others were from her 
‘Queens of England.’’ They make in the 
present form a far more usable and attract- 
ive book for young readers. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, but apparently from 
old and certainly from poor or worn-out 
woodcuts. (2 vols. 33.00.) 


..Home Worship, by the late Joseph P. 

Thompson, D.D., has been, from the first 

dition, published some fifteen years ago,an 
exceptional manual of devotion, and it has 
improved in the successive editions pub- 
lished since. The new edition, just issued 
by the Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, is 
edited by the co-operation of Mr. Spurgeon, 
Dr. John Hall, Bishop Simpson, Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, Theodore Cuyler and others. It 
is better arranged than any devotional man- 
ual we know for the daily and topical read- 
ing of the Bible and for the reading of it in- 
to daily life. 

..This is the day of short manuals. 
One of the best we have seen in the Chau- 
tauqua courses is the Short History of The 
Medicval Church, edited by the Rev. John 
F. Hurst, B.D., Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It is clearly arranged, 
concise, accurate, and containsa map of the 
Empire of Charlemagne. (Chautauqua 
Press. Price 40 cents). 


..The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
are in the market with two new calendars. 
The Holmes Calendar, a pretty novelty 
with portrait and daily selections from the 
Autocrat; and The Whitney Calendar, a 
very similar invention, with a little more 
delicacy and feminine grace in the illumina- 
tions. 


- 
oe 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE papers and speeches at the Church 
Congress held last month in Louisville wiil 
be issued immediately, uniform with the 
previous volumes by Thos. Whittaker. The 
publisher asks those desiring copies to send 
in their subscriptions at once, as the editioa 
is limited. 





....“*Washipgton and his Country,’ an 
abbreviation of Irving’s “‘ Life of Washing- 
ton,” made by Prof. John Fiske, will be is- 
sued by Ginn & Co. next week. It is ex- 
pected to be a useful condensation ; and 
maps have been added to it in furtherance 
of its practical design. 


.. The sale of the limited edition of the 
novels of Charles Brockden Brown, which 
David McKay, of Philadelphia, is bringing 
out, has been large enough to gratify all 
appreciators of that singular and neglected 
American romancist. Tae edition is in every 





respect a model one for the public or private 
library. 


....‘*Gladys,” a novel, by Mary G. Dar- 
ling, is described as being a very successful 
story among the season’s list, a new edition 
having been issued by the publishers, D. 
Lothrop & Co., of Boston. This house has 
also brought a new book by Mrs. Abby Mor 
ton Diaz, entitled ‘‘Bybury to Beacon 
Street,” a collection of practical little essays 
on e very-day topics. 


....Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, has just pub 
lished an interesting volume of essays, en- 
titled ‘ Social Equilibrium and Other Prob- 
lems, Ethical and Religious,” by the Rev 
George Batchelor. These essays relate to 
the many new questions of social] and relig- 
ious organization which have been forced 
upon the modern mind by scientific dis- 
covery and economical progress, 


..That quaint, primitive picture-book 
for children, probably the earliest extant, 
the ‘‘Orbis Pictus’’ of Comenius, has been 
reprinted in fac-simile at Syracuse, N. Y., 
by C. W. Bardeen, publisher. The idea was 
a happy one and those curious as to early 
literature should secure copies of so unique 
a work in juvenile literature, with its odd 
cuts and Latin-English text. It appeared 
at Nuremberg in 1657, 


...-Mr. Howells has written an additional 
chapter for his book, “Their Wedding Jour’ 
ney,’’ and the enlarged edition will be issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. this month. 
Charles Egbert Craddock has a new book 
entitled “The Story of Keedon Bluffs,’ 
which will be published by this house im- 
mediately. It is intended for young people, 
but appeals quite as strongly to the interest 
and intelligence of adults. 


= 4 Christmas cantata, with words by 
Mrs. Fanny Newberry, and music by T. 
Martin Towns, has been brought out by the 
firm of S. W. Straub & Co., of Chicago, for 
holiday-occasions. The title is ‘‘ The Gruff 
Judge and Santa Claus.’”’ The plot is light- 
hearted and fanciful, and the music clever- 
ly written and also well within the abilities 
of the average talent of young performers 
in the Sunday-school class or home group, 


.. There will, naturally, be a good deal 
of attention given to the interesting series 
of “ Authors’ Readings’ taking place at 
Chickering Hall next week for the benefit of 
the copyright legislation movement. Mr. 
James Russell Lowell will preside, and 
among those whose names appear upon the 
program are Mr. George William Curtis, 
Mr. Clemens, Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, Mr. 
Stockton, Mr. Warner, Mr. Eggleston and 
Mr. Bunner. 

.. The Office, one of our New York jour- 
nals, will hereafter include a Volaptik de- 
partment, devoted to intelligence relating 
to the spread and study of the new ‘‘Univer- 
sal tongue ’”’ correspondence, and kindred 
matters. Charles E. Sprague will edit the 
department. Mr. Sprague’s ‘‘Hand-book of 
Volapiik”’ is published by the “ Office 
Company,” of 1271 Broadway. It isa prac- 
tical grainmer of the language for home 
study. 


..The Church and Home Publishing 
Company, of East 141st Street, in this city, 
have issued a tastetul little monograph on 
the life and work of John Falk, ‘‘ the chil- 
dren’s friend,’’ who was born in Dantzic, in 
1768, and died at Weimar in 1826, after a 
noble life of philanthropic and educational 
influence. The same concern have bronght 
out like biographies of Sir Henry Havelock, 
John Woolman, “Sister Dora,’? Robert 
Raikes and Mary Lyon. 


.. Students of Wordsworth will welcome 
the announcement that Prof. A. J. George, 
of Boston University, is completing the 
notes to an edition of the “Prelude” which 
will be issued next month by D. C. Heath 
&Co. In addition to his study and teach- 
ing of Wordsworth, Mr. George has spent 
time in the English Lake district gathering 
materials for notes. This poem has been 
considered as containing the key to that 
poetic philosophy which was the character- 
istic of the “‘ New Brotherhood.”’ 

..In alluding to the full list of transla- 
tions of Count Leo Tolstoi’s writings, which 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. have been instrumental 
in putting before the American public, the 
publishers very justly advise persons unac- 
quainted with Tolstoi’s writings and begin- 
ning their study to first take up “‘ My Re- 
ligion,” or ‘‘My Confession,’’ and next 
‘What To Do,’ and then proceed to the 
fiction of the famous Russian realist. The 
same firm, it will be remembered, print the 
English versions of Gogol’s wonderful and 
fantastic stories. 


..A new and cheap edition of those very 
enjoyable volumes that are comprised in 
tne “ Bric-a-Brac Series,” edited by R. H. 





Stoddard some years ago, has just been is- 
sued by the Scribners. The gréat amount 
of literary and artistic anecdote and remi- 
niscence compressed into these books makes 
them of unusual variety and interest, and 
they ought to be certain of anew popularity. 
The series of letters lately made public in 
Scribner’s Magazine, under the title 
“A Girl’s Life Eighty Years Ago,” are about 
to be issued (in complete form, for by no 
means all of the letters appeared in the 
magazine) by the same house. 


...Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie, whose wholesome 
stories for young people have been so wide- 
ly read in the pages of our leading periodi- 
cals, has brought out in convenient pam- 
phiet form an amusing juvenile operetta 
for use at school or home entertainments, 
entitled (as was the famous English satirist’s 
work) ‘“‘The Battle of the Books.’’ Mrs. 
Lillie has furnished the sprightly dialogue 
and also set all the songs in the little piece 
to music, with the exception of four, con- 
tributed by Sydney Rosenfeld. It will prove 
a very pleasant and practicable little piece 
for young actors and singers to while away 
an hour for their elder auditors. Itis so 
written that ‘either boys or girls can per- 
form in it, or beth. 


..Messrs Ford, Howard & Hurlbert 
have brought out with muchcare a new 
and revised edition of Dr. W. Wagner’s 
work in relation to the literary side of the 
music-dramas of Richard Wagner to whose 
name Dr. Wagner’s is sosimilar. The title 
is “Epics and Romances of the Middle 
Ages.’’ The volume contains the legends 
of the Amelungs and the Dietrichs; the 
Niebelungenlied; the tales of Charlemagne 
and his Knights; of King Arthur and the 
Holy Grail—including Titurel, Percival (or 
Parsifal), and Lohengrin; Tristan and Is- 
olde; Tannhiauser, and others that bring 
into narrative form the various myths and 
fancies which are now so associated with 
the Wagnerian stage. The book has been 
carefully translated and is also illustrated 
extensively. 


..The remarkable Lincoln Biography, 
for which the admirers of that remarkable 
man and Chief Magistrate are indebted to 
the Century Magazine, attains in the 
December number the period of Mr. Lin.~ 
coln’s inauguration, a point teward which 
we can imagine the authors, Messrs. Nico- 
lay and Hay, have been eager to press. In 
the description of the departure of the 
President-elect from Springfield to Wash- 
ington on the 11th of February, 1861, to take 
his place at the head of the nation which so 
needed him at his post,is the remarkable and 
characteristic adieu which Mr. Lincoln 
made as the train was leaving “the rather 
dingy little station at Springfield” to about 
a thousand persons assembled to see him 
off, and—though they little suspected it, or 
he—‘‘ hear his voice for the last time in the 
city of his home’’—an address of a noble, 
simple strain, that now suggests something 
ominous in the future for the speaker. 
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A Valuable and useful BOOK for every Family. 


Home eed 


And the Use of the Bible in the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Scripture and 
Explanation for Systematic Study of 
the Bible by Subjects, for Readings 

Suited to Every Special Need, 
and for Ready Reference. 
Furnishing “THE BEST KEY TO 
BIBLE,” including Full Index, 
By Rev. J. P. THompson, D.D., and 
C. H. SpurGeon. Edited by Rev. 
H. Tay or, D.D. 


With Special Chapters by 


THE 


REV. 
JAS. 


BISHOP SIMPSON, 


Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., 
Rev. WM. M.TAY LOk, D.D. 
Rev. GEO. D. BOARDM. aN, D.D. 


Illustrated with Steel Engravings and Maps. 


PURPOSE OF THE WORK. 


Its superior facilities for making the 
BIBLE A WORKING POWER IN THE 
HOME. C ombining Scripture and familiar 
exposition in attractive form for reading 
and study of the Bible by subjects. 

2d. Families at their own firesides may 
accomplish a thorough and interesting 
course of Bible study, with some central 
subject of thought for each day. 

3d. Private devotions are made doubly 
precious and profitable by having all the 
themes of Scripture brought before the eye 
for ready selection. 

4th. The Bible is made more precious, and 
its use for help, comfort and guidance 
greatly encouraged by the prominence given 
to the helpful lessons which are so full of 
inspiration to a better life. 

5th. The study of the Bible by subjects-- 
for the home, Sabbath-school and prayer- 
meeting--is facilitated by a new aon most 
effective method of bringing together both 
Scripture and explanation upon every phase 
of a subject. 

6th. The Biblical explanations represent 
an important part of the life studies of its 
sacred authors, and indicate the character 
and magnitude of the work. 


Ist. 


Excerpts from a few of the many Opinions 
of the Work. 


BISHOP SIM PSON,—“ Superior to any work of 
the some character which I have ever seen. 

Rev. B.S. STORKS. D.D, Maroy f Worship 
will +4 é nric hed and made more tetigntful byit 

Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D,—"I! is reverent in 
tone; scriptural, instructive; and its expositions, selec- 
tions and prayers are adapted to existing conditions. I 
wish for il large circulation and general use. 

Rev. WAYLAND HOY T, D.D.—" 
my unqualified approval.’ 

Rev. HENRY SCUDDER, D,. D. 
real want and does it admirably.’ 

BISHOP BOWM AN.- 
of the kind I have seen. 

Rev. ARTHUR MITCHELL, D.D.—" ! wih 
that this work could have a place in every household, T 
say this after having used it in my own family,” 

IRA D. SANKEY,—"I am delighted with the 
work, and cannot conceive of anything more complete 
and appropriate. God speed the good book on tts mission 
of light and love.” 

Rev. G, DANA BOARDMAN, D,D,—" De- 
lighted. It is rounded in conception and admirable in 
execution; a strong helper toward the true ate rnal home.”’ 

Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D.—" By far the 
best work of the kind known to me The ye F. from 
Scripture are made with ‘judicious care’; the comments 
condense an amazing amount of learning and good sense 
into a very small compass; the motto-like remarks com- 
bine at once wisdom and wit, devotional unction and 
practical sagacity.” 

Rev. W, ORMISTON, D.D,—“I use it in m 
own family, It is scriptural and orthodox in sentiment, 
clear and concise in style; reverential and devout In 
spirit.” 

JUDGE STANLEY MATTHEWS, of U 
Supreme Court.—“I am better pleased with the an 
than with any similar one I have met.’ 


AGENTS WANTED,—This work is sold ONLY 
by Subscription. Descriptive circulars and prices sent on 
application to C. M. Houghton, General Agent, 665 
Tremont St., Bosten, Mass... and H. C. Bowers, 
Gen’! Agent, New Britain, Conn,, or the Pub- 
lishers. 


A.C. Armstrong & Sou, 714 B'way, N.Y. 
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sible the quotation of a very large number of 
poems | in full. 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK MARSHALL. With notes and introductions to each 
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To be comple 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
MODERN HINDUISM. 


Being an account of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. 
WILKINS, of the London er = ay 2 ee author of ‘“‘Hindu Mythology—Vedic 


GENERAL CONTENTS: Early Life.—Birth and re Hindu Home—the Guru, and I 
Hinduism. Hindu Sects.—Vedantism—The Vaishnava—Saivite—Saktasg, etc., etc. von eo _ 
Woman.— Her Position— Marriage Ceremonies—Widows—S ati. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO.’S 


Christmas Books. 





ted in 8 vols., square royal 8vo, decorated 


Andrew Lang, and eight etchings on copper. 


‘aste.— Worship. 


iva 
Morals. 


and 745 Broadway, New York. 





| Enoch Arden, By ALYRED TENNYSON. With 
original illustrations, the artist having visited 
the Isle of Wight, where the scene of this 
great poem is laid, for the express purpose of 
taking sketches on the spot. Quarto, 96 pages, 
Gs ire aickedtnidaicininsbcgpicshadatancal 5 

Japanese calf, antique Sita limp 





Best tree calf or morocco...................+ 12 00 
Treasures of Art and Song. Favorite 
Poems of well-known Authors, illustrated by 
large monotints, very artistic and effective. 
Oblong, floral, Japanese calf................86 00 
TORO GE, Moe cesicwcccccesesecesssesed 12 00 
Through the Year. Poems appropriate to 











MONOTINT BOOKS. 


edges and gold cord tied in a bow. 
Morning Songs and Sketches. Quarto, 52 pages.. 
Noon Songs and Sketches. 


Night Songs and Sketches. 


By Land ana Sea. Smal! quarto, 
Landscape and Seng. Smal) quarto, 24 pages...... 


at other book-stores. 


SELECT 


eo Niustrative, Doctrinal, 


ences, Suggest 


cents per dozen. 
Treasurers, Price, ‘) classes, $1.00; 60 classes, 
50 classes, $1.00. Mailed on receipt of Price. 


F100. 3. 


. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F.N 


The Intermediate Quarterly. 
The Children’s Veartosty 
. The Little ‘Ones? Quarter 

. Teachers’ Editions of 1 and 2 2. 
Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mra. 1. G. Ken nedy 
Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8.00 a year; 


. An 
APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPADIA OF 
AMERICAN 


BIOGRAPHY. 


NOW READY. 


ees, On Capron 


ssmane Soper 


THIRD VOLUME 


*,.* This great national work will be com- 
pleted in six volumes, royal octavo, of about 
800 pages each. Sold only by subseription. 
Full descriptive prospectus with specimen 
pages will be sent to any address on appli- 
cation, or an agent will wait upon any gen- 
tleman with specimen copies upon a request 
to the publishers to that effect. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





BEND for. tt th a, 8 MSE oy of, Books et. 
roadway, New \ ork. 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, New Yor«. 


These books are printed in from four to seven tints and 
type. Allare beautifully illustrated and bound in attrac- 
tive light tinted card covers, with rounded corners, 


-80 75 
Quarto, 32 papes..... 
Eventide Songs and Sketches. Quarto, 32 pages.. 
Quarto, 52 pages.... 
24 pages.......... 


Star of Bethlehem. Small quarto, 24 peges.......... 
And many others that may be seen on our counters, 


The above are but part of our new Holiday Books. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 31 West 23d St., N. 


Eek: Voriet ® 





The well-known Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons. 


Practical, Suggestive. 
ons to Teachers, and Two Finely Colored Maps. 


By Rev. Dr. F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


1. TEACHER’s C 'LA88-BOOK AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE. 
2. COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL RECORD BOOK. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


t?” To Superintendents and Teachers,—!t needs but a trial to Prove the value of this well-known series. 
- Peloubet. D. Tevspenscsguientnubeibesels 
By Me. M. G. Seeeete ‘ = 


. F. qonauese r 


WILDE & CO., 25 BRO MFIELD ST. , BOSTON. 


the Four Seasons, profusely illustrated in 


monotint. Quarto, floral, Japanese calf, 


It 
- Children’ s Gallery of Portraits. 
ARTISTIC STUDIES by an AMERICAN ARTIST, 

printed in 15 colors by E, Nister, Germany. 

Ist series, 8 portraits of babies, tied with 
0 75 
075 2d series, 8 portraits of children 4 years old, 

Sy I cans anancctdcaanincen aaen 
3d series, 8 portraits of ct ildrer § years old, 

tied with gold Cord. ......cccccccccccccccseces 100 
4th series,8 portraits of children 12 years old, 

Ce WEED GORD GIG, 0c dcsecdcccccdemapccscce 
“They will be much admired.”—N. Y. Evangel- 
ist. 


and 


Please examine all at your book-store. 7 


¥. 


NOTES. 


With Illustrations, Charts, Library Refer- 
Price, $1.25; Interleaved Edition, $2.00. W. and 


Together, $1.00 per dozen; se 
‘or use of Superintenden 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY REGISTER. 


copacstely, cosh, Bt) 
Secretaries or 
Arranged for 








Price 20 cents a year, 
“oy a 
“ 6 
“ Be “ 
40 
“gy « 
“ 8 


oe 


Les Miserables. 


A Beautiful Library Edition in English, of Victor 
Hugo’s World-famous Work, printed at the Universi- 
ty Press, Cambridge, and Just Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Five volumes. I2mo. Cloth extra, gilt 
top, with a beautiful decorative side and back stamp. 
Price, $7.50. 


The most complete translation and the best edition 
for library use, qnbodying the two great uisites 


of sellent English % clear type and handy one. The 
excellent English translation by Wraxall has fur- 


nished the text, supplemented b 


jal tra: - 
tion C4 chapters and passages omitted tn mina 


the English 


ever pro- 


“A model edition of the greatest novel 
W. ERNEST, in 


duced by the genius of France.”—C. 

the Beacon. 

FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS and other 
Stories of New England Life. By C. H. W. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. (Nearly ready.) 

CONTENTS: Five Hundred Dollars; The Vill 
Convict; St. Patrick; Eli; In Madeira Place; By t 4 
Sea; The New Minister’s Great Opportunity. 

This is a volume of delightful and deliciously 
humorous stories by a new writer, who has met with 
great favor as a contributor to the Century M 4 


F. Marion Crawford's 
NEW STORY 
Marzio’s Crucifix 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,”’ ‘“‘Dr. Claudius,’ etc., etc. 
12mo. $1.50. 


There is no falling off in his narrative or in his 
portraiture. The tale is one of bourgeois life, but it 
seems to be Mr. Crawford's privilege to be able to in- 
vest commonplace surroundings with a halo of ro- 
mance. The dramatis persone are very few and the 
scene contracted, and yet there is plenty of light and 
shade, sentiment and matter of fact, comedy and 
pathos in the working out of the plot.”—London 
Atheneum. 


“ One of Mr, Marion Crawford’s best pieces of work . 
being avery careful and subtle study of character.”’ 
—London Academy. 

“The workmanship of “Marzio's Crucifix,” whether 
as a piece of narrative or as a study of character, is 
remarkably strong. It is one of tne ablest of Mr. 
Crawford's writings.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ All the characters are living beings, even though 
we cateh but a glimpse of them, and the whole story 
is, as usual, in Mr. Crawford’s case, thoroughly read- 
able and enjoyable.’’— Boston Beacon. 

“ A story of which the plot is very pleasing and un- 
hackneyed. . . One of the best this clever au- 
thor has yet published, and it is one which will 
add to his already enviable reputation.’”’— Boston 
Courier. 

“Its charm—for it has a charm though ofa faint and 
subtle kind—lies in its graceful proportion and appro- 
priate setting: in its atmosphere of reality and the 
masterful ease of its arrangement. . . . Just asit 
stands, the story is very clever. The contrasts of char- 
acter and mood are striking. The silversmith hand- 
ling the carved Christ and touching it with love and 
reverence, while arranging in his mind the horrible 
details of the murder he meditates, is a lurid pic- 
ture.’’—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


1 12 Fourth Avenue. 








For Practical Christian Workers. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK ‘IN PRIN- 
CIPLE AND PRACTICE. 


By Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“ More truth, perhaps, than can be found in any 
single uninspired book concerning “evangelistic 
work” is inglosed ina volume with this title, by Ar- 
thur T. Pierson, D.D.— Hartford Post. 


MODERN CITIES AND THEIR RE- 
LIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 


By Rev. SAMUEL LANE LOOMIS, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
By Rey. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


“ A tit companion to place side by side with the re- 
markable work by Dr. Strong, entitled ‘Our Coun- 
try.’ It ought to go into every household in the 
land.” —Christian at Work. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


9 Bond Street, New York. 


Wanamaker's 
MONEY SAVED 


On Books is as good as money saved on 
anything. One of the easiest things to save 
on, too, if you only have a care. 

At Wanamaker’s more Books are sold over 
the counter than in any other house between 
the oceans—the prices are always fair, and 
any getable Book is there or will be got. 

That’s enough for known Books; but how 
about Books that are every day dropping 
from the presses? How little the title of a 
Book tells you! Even if you see all the new 
Books how many have you time to get at the 
inside of? 

There is where BOOK NEWS will serve 
you a good turn. We send it out once a 
month (40 to 76 big pages) crammed full of 
New Book knowledge. It gives you the pith 
and marrow of every New Book without 
spite or bias; says why this Book should be 
read and that Book skipped; tells you the 
truth about them<—and the Wanamaker 
prices. News of the Book World, too, and 
with each number an author portrait. 5c., 
50c. a year. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE, 
Send for a= Catalogue of old — pew Book®’ at mar- 














in which “The Village Convict,” “Eli” and some 
others of the stories originally appeared. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 
254 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


w prices. Li rms co libraries. H. 
pre via for old books. 


ESE esbicHALE, ROHDE & 
Best Service for he yponey. Send 
to 0 Advertisers. ‘er Pi. to ed Bureau of 














THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 22 Broadway, N.Y 





Send for Amer- 
BOOh AOE STS ees ome 
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COME YE APART. 


Daily morning readings in the life of Christ, 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., author of 
Week-day Religion,” 12mo, gilt top.$1.50 


All the books we have ever seen from the 
pen of Dr. Miller are good, but this one we 
regard as the best of all.— Herald and Pres- 
byter. 


This book makes a favorable inipression 
on the réader as he takes it up: The type and 
presswork are of. the best, and itis a pleasure 
4 turn and read the pages.—Journal and 

88: 


The fruit of careful study and mature 
thought. It will prove in every way a help- 
ful companion for the coming year.—S. W. 
Presbyterian, 


The work is admirably adapted to promote 
that devout meditation which is so neces- 
sary to Christian growth and to deep and 
pure spiritual joy.—National Baptist. 


This is a book that will be prized by many. 
I]t will afford daily aid to earnest Christians 
in the duties, cares, struggles and anxieties 
of life.—Banner. 


Dr. Miller has produced a book which will 
fill a niche and gratify a large body of read- 
érs.—Episcopal Recorder. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York, 


*;* sent by mail, postage prepaid; on receipt of the 
price. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Science and immortality. 


A “Symposium,” giving the opinions of some of the 
most prominent scientific men in this country con- 
cerning the relation of science to the question of 
immortality. The major partof the discussion 
was published in the Christian Remster, attracting 
wide attention, andis now republished in more 


permanent form, with additional contributions 
from Prof. A. Graham Beli, Gen. W. A. Greely 
Prof. Joseph Le Vonte, Prof. Ira Remsen, and 
Prof. Edward C. Pickering. Square Ifmo 


Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 


Social Equilibrium 
AND OTHER PROBLEMS ETHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


By Rev. GeoRGe BATCHELOR. These Essays relate 
tothe many new questions of social and religious 
organization which have been forced upon the 
modern mind by scientitic discovery and econom1- 

cal progress. They do not attempt to offer a pan- 

acea for the many evils of social life, but simply 
to describe and discuss some of the causes of so- 
oidl unrest and religious disintegration. Tney 
are hopeful; positive, and constructive. Cloth, 
12mo oi 150. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


Bluffton. 
By MINOT J. SAVACE. 


This book, iw author’s only work of fiction, has for 
some time be@® out of print.” It is ae republished in 
response to a populardemand. The New York corre- 
spondent of the st. Louis Globe- Democrat quotes the 
superintendent of a prominent Sunday-school as say- 
ing: “ The author is Rev. Minot J. Savage, the promi- 
née: t arid eloquent Boston Unitart: an clergyman. The 
book is a remarkable one, and even made me feel un- 
éomfortab'e; as hide-bound in Calvinism as I supposed 

was. I{nvesti¢ation showed that ascore of our older 

Scholars and several of the teachers had been very 
much impressed by the story, and had been talking 
the subject over. he book is all the more effective 
because ft fs » faithful portray%l, so I understand, of 
Mr. Savage’s person: at exptrience.” Cloth, 12mv. 
$1.3 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


postpaid, on receipt 





HOLYOKE ‘ 


WY MASS. y 


S a 


WRITING PAPER 
ENVELOPES 


G"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
o*e*%.* “WHITING'’S STANDARD,” a e 

* é ream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.* , * . * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., * 
Antique Parchinent, cream, antique finish. *,* , * 

* Allneatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the caashet. © ® 








The Bospel Worker's Treasury 


or iyet = ve Revival scripture Readings. Subjects,{ 
es, and aa ae 








. J, SHUEY, 


7 





LADIES’ LAP WRITING OASE. 


A Holiday Souvenir. 

This article isthe companion of the lady trav- 
eler, and is ever ready for the home correspond- 
ent. {tis furnished with Paper, Envelopes, Pen 
Pencil, Sealing-wax, Tapers and Seal. The finest 
grades and most exquisite designs of imported 
fancy leathers only being used, together with the 
work of skilled artisans, 
enable us to produce a 
case that is at Ohce complete 


and a work of a d 
is sure to ple y the re eclpe 
autital 


ent of such 

We furnish. t 

tion at the following a S: 
ae 


Ue 
Te Ee $20.0 












ACME STA TI ONERY & PAPER CO., Manufdctirers, 59 Duane St., 
NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. Re- 
vised, corrected and edited, with notes and com- 
mentaries. By WM. J. ROL¥E. Royal 8vo, with 
85 beautiful illustrations, full gilt, $10; half calf, 
$13; tree calf or full morocco, $16. The populari- 
ty of Scott’s poetry, the unique position of this 
edition for scholarship and accuracy, and the num- 
ber, variety and beauty of the illustrations (which 
cost over $25,000) assure for this book immediate 
and permanent popularity, 


GERALDINE. A Rhythmical Romance 
of the St: Lawrence. 8vo, beautifully illustrated 
$3.50; in full morocco, tree calf or flexible calf, 
$7.0. The extraordinary popularity of this, “the 
Amerietan ‘ Lucile,’” the interest of the love story 
it etishrines; and the vivid pictures of stetiery of 
the Thousand Islands; etc.; indicated the book as 
especially appropriate for illustration. The scenes 
have been drawn from nature by a Special artist; 

A FLOCK OF GIRES; By NokA Perky. 
$1.50. This attractive volume of short stories will 


be sought by all who love innocence and beauty 
and strength. 


JUAN AND JUANITA. By FRANCES 
COURTENAY BAYLOR. $1.50. This delightful 
story was published in St. Nicholas,and the book 
includes many hitherto untold adventures of the 
hero and heroine. There are many illustrations, 
which vividly show forth Indian and Mexican 
manners, scenery and costume. 


THE STORY OF AN ENTHUSIAST 
TOLD BY HIMSELF. A novel. By 


Mrs. C. V. JAMISON, author of * Woven of Many 
Threads,” * A Crown from the Spear,” etc. #1.50. 


AN OPERETTA IN PROFILE. By 
CZEIKA. Kimo. $1. 
“The humor is refined, but biting, and the book 


sparkles with an epigrammatic brilliancy that is rare 
in these days, when commonplace sentences are mis- 
taken for wit.”’—Boston Gazette. 
FOOLS OF NATURE. 
ALICE BROWN. 12mo. $1.50. 
A strong and original work, anti-Spiritualistic in 
fact, yet showiag how some trusting natures honestly 
follow such beliefs. 
LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 
PARKER WOOLEY. $1.50. 


A novel. By 


By CELIA 


“It is a unique thing—perhaps one would almost say 
a daring thing—and it is handled in this novel with 
force, fire and fitness. This story isone of the most 
realistic presentations of conservative life in New 
England that I have ever seen.’”’—LILIAN WBITING, 
in Inter-Ucean. 

AGNES SURRIAGE. 
SETTER BYNNER. $1.50. 
PENELOPE’S SUITORS. 

LASSETTER BYNNER. 50 cents. 


By EpwIn LaAs- 


By EpwIn 





*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
NOW READY. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER! 


The American Magazine. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS. 


Christ-Ideals in American Art, Profusely 
Illustrated. Wm. H. Ingersoll. 

A Street in Old New Orleans, Chas. Gayarré. 

The Naturalist, (Poem.) Edith M. Thomas. 

Christmas in the Grand Army, “Number 
Eight.” 

Olivia Delaplaine, XV.. XVI. Edgar Fawcett. 

Salmon-Fishing on the Cascapedia, Iilus- 
trated. R. F. Hemenway. 

Walton’s Christmas Gift. 


Illustrated. I. 


Smithson. 

Natural Gas in Findlay, Illustrated. Z. L. 
White. 

A Chat with the Good Gray Poet. Cyrus 


Field Willard. 

The Love Story of Miles Standish, An 
Ancient Version. Joel Benton. 

Literature, Julian Hawthorne. 

Calendar of Health; Jottings for December. 
William F. Hutchinson, M.D. 

Household Art: Fire-place and Mantel-piece. 
Illustrated. Jenny June. 

The Portfolio: Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal Hawkins 
at the Play (illustrated), Belle C. Greéne; Razor- 
Backs (illustrated), Tobe Hodge, etc., etc. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
For Sale by All Newsdealers. 


IMPORTANT. Send lic. for Specimen Number. 
with Illustrated Premium List, and special induce- 
ments in cash or valuable premiums to club raisers. 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO.,N. Y. 
NORRISTOWN WEEKLY HERALD 








Bight large, es of miscellan 

single s' Pilon. 1.50 a year. Oud ot 
ar. a agen’ a: . Address M Ls 
orristown. Penn. 





Nov. and Dec. Nos. 
1887 Freeto New Sub- 
scribers for 1888 im- 
mediately received. 
1842. Having 188s. 


A Farm, 
A Garden, 
A Village Lot, 
A Home in the City, 
or Village, or Country 


or expecting to have one, 


PAY 


YOU WELL 


to secure the Invaluable HELP, the Best INFOR- 
MATION, the Thousands of Plain, Practical 
Useful Hints and Suggestions, given in the 


. . . 
American Agriculturist 
all prepared by thoroughly experienced, 
intelligent Men, who KNOW well what they 

talk and write about. 

















Twelve Hundred Engravings in the Current 
Volume (1887) bring clearly te the understanding 
agreat variety of Labor-Saving, Labor-Helping 
Plans and Contrivances, Mustrations of Animals, 
Plants, Buildings, Household Helps and Con- 
veniences, Pleasing Pictures for Old and Young, 
etc., etc. 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE for Any One to con- 
sult these pages without gathering many 
Hints and Suggestions, EACH one of which 
is worth many times the small cost of this 
Periodical for a whole year—only $1.50, or 
four copies for $5.—Single numbers Licts. 


TRY ITFOR1888; 
It will Surely Pay Well. 


FURTHERMORE.—Every subscriber who for- 
wards the $1.50 will immediately receive, post-free, 
our splendid engraving “ Christ before Pilate.” This 
wonderful oil painting executed by Munkacsy. valued 
at one hundred thousand dollars, and now for three 
years the talk of both continents, has been faithfully 
reproduced for the subscribers of the American Agri- 
culturist. The great painter has chosen the moment 
when Pilate confronted with the accusers of Christ 
who have him brought bound to the tribunal, is un- 
able to convince himself of the prisoner’s guilt, 

Send six cents for mailing you the Premium num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, just out, contain- 
ing four hundred Editorial, Contributed and Pre- 
mium Descriptive Articles written by 55 different 
contributors, representing 22 States and Territories, 
and the Provinces and Europe, and 240 illustrations 
by 20 different Artists, such as Forbes, Cary, Bennett, 
Mueller, Payne, Thompson, Faunce, Flohr, and 
Lyons, etc., whose work was done expressly for this 
number. Address 751 Broadway, New York. 


A GREAT COMBINATION. 


The New York Independent...... $3.00 
The American Agriculturist...... 1.50 
Engraving, Christ Before Pilate. 2.00 

6.50 
All, Post-Patd, for...............0006 3.75 


SEND THE AMOUNT TO THE INDE- 
PENDENT OR TO PUBLISHERS AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Prest., 


751 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


fan R. M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KIND6 OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrect 
)\ Dictionary Holder. 
~~ Send for Dlustrated 
Catalogne. 
$9 E.19th St.,N.Y. 


ier St Sanday school con gaceris, 10 cents A medey 


U 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Soa blisters, 
aus” 



















THE CHEAPEST HOME LIBRARY 
BVER PUBLISHED 


A SPLENDID 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
THE 


HOME BOO. 


IMPORTANT 


To Every Family in the 
United States. 


THE 


Home Book 


FOR 


THE MOTHERS OF OUR LAND! 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


J. H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., 


CHANCELLOR OF CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 
ASSISTED BY 


JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 
AND 
Published in ®ne Volume, quarto, 
720 pages, with 1,200 tlus- 
trations, and 5 Colored 


Plates. 
FINELY AND DURABLY BOUND. 


IT IS AT ONCE THE MOTHER’S COM- 
PANION AND COUNSELOR AND 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 








Every Family in the Land 
Should Possess a Copy 
of the Home Book. 


WHY? 


Because it consults and caters to the 
tastes and requirements of every 
one in the home, from the toddler 
un the hearth-rug to the gray- 
beard in the chimney-corner. 

Because it tells the mother What to 
do, end How to do it,and the 
youngsters What games to play, 
and How to play them. 

Because it puts a kindergarten and a 
primary school into every home 
circle. 

Because it will assist to lighten the 
mother’s burden of toil and anxiety 
for her children’s welfare. 


Because between its handsome covers 
are contained matters grave and 
gay, wise and otherwise, helpful and 
beautiful, useful and ornamental. 

Because it will furnish unfailing 
sources of amusement and occupa- 
tion for little fingers, and answer 
questions that busy little brains and 
active little tongues are continually 
prompting and asking. 

Because it is the Companion, Friend, 
and Counselor of the home circle 
always and everywhere. 


PHS & HU 


Subscription Department, 
805 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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“They who are familiar with Mr. Roe’s works 
will probably need no urging to peruse th 
book, but to those who have not made their 
acquaintance, we can heartily say they cannot 
do better than to begin with ‘The Earth Trem- 
bled.’ "—The Epoch. 


The Earth Trembled. 


BY EDWARD P. ROE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New Vork. 


“The characters are well drawn, the descrip- 
tions finely written, and the whole plot aad con- 
struction of the story are admirable.”—Tele- 
graph, Shefield, England, 


Out To-Day. 


LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 
PRICE $1.25, 


embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and of 
superior excellence. 


Also will be published soon 
Christmas Double Numbers 
London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 
Father Christmas, Pic- 
torial World, 


With beautiful colored plates and engravings. 
PRICE 50 CENTS EACH, 
OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. ORDER NOW, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 
TEWSPA PERS ADV Serine ine. 


P ages a, 30 ¢ 
. P. ROWELL & C¢ 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


. 0 Hevucs *Sereet B. ¥. 





 @ to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50. FREE 
‘Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write 
e ©? Brewster SafetvRein HolderCo.. Holly, Mich 


100, Pry PROFIT & SAMPLES FREE 

NT to men canvassers for Dr. Scott's 
G@emmnes y e~.- Belts, Brushes, ete. lady 
agents wanted for Electric Corsets. Quick sales. Write 
at once for terms. Dr. Scott, «2 Broadway, i J 


AGENTS WASTE 
MEN OR WOMEN. Something 1 new and 
complete monopoky. Sure sales and large profits. 


Send stamp for fuil dese cat ter 
E. R, Rae ine, Wis 


WANT ED COUNTY AGENTS IN 


VERY STATE, for Wood's Household 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene & Surgery 
(VERY FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND VERY ATTRACTIVE.) 
Forty Contributors—each a writer of author- 
ity—holding positions among the highest and 
most responsible in the profession, honored and 
respected in both ProressionaAL AND Soca Cir- 
cies. Send for 32-page ¢ ircular (free) and 
other information. The most promising and sat- 
isfactory book on the market. Apply at once to 
Wituiam Woop & Company, Publishers, 56 and 58 
Lafayette Place, New York. 


‘MUSIC. 
Christmas Music for 1887. 


Send for our 8S page Christmas Circular— 








ANTHEMS. 
Venite. (D) Sop. and Bass Solos and Quar. 
GPRD scare cscsersqncacsccs Vilson, 25 


Venite, (D) Ten. and Bass Solos a Quar. 
Holden, 2 

Te Deum, (FE Flat) Soios and Quar or Cho. 
Holden, ® 


Te Deum, (B Flat) Solos and Quar Marsh, 40 
Te Deum, (E Flat) Solos, Duet, Trio and weer 
a, 60 


Te Deum, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 
Warren, 2 

Te Deum, (F) Solos, Duet, Trio and Quar. or 
Ch -Pease, 30 
Jubilate, (ay Solos and Quar. or ¢ *ho...Giichrist. 25 

Jubilate, (ist D) Solos and Quar. or Cho. 


Warren. 15 

Jubilate. (F) Solov, Duct and Quar. or Cho. 
Pease, 20 

Benedictus, (K Fiat) Bass Solo, Tenor and 
Bass Duet, and Quar......Holden, 25 


Benedictus, (E) Sop. Solo and Quar... Wilson, 25 
Benedictus, (A Pilat) Sop. Solo and Quar. or 
Cho.... .-Holden, 25 


Christmas C: ealinan i 887. 


Carol Forth the Strain..............Gilchrist, 5 
Praise We Now Our He ris !.....Gilehrist, 5 
Riss Out Ye Bells se Cheerily....Giichrist. 5 
The Promised Me salah. Children’s Serv- 





ice, No. 5 Danks, 4 
Shout, Shout His Praises sve eeeseDanks, 5 
The sweet Story of Old..............- Danks; 5 
Christmas Bellis are Swe etly Bing, ‘. . 

anks, 5 


\¢ | 
DAN ‘KS’ ¢ ANTICL cs 
(MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE.) 
For GQuapeos er © horus, Choirs gad Cheral 
ocieties, By HH. P, Dan 
2 Pages of Music, all peaks new, eutens form, 
bound in Paper Cover. 
Price, 35 Cents per Mail, Prepaid. %3.60 
per Dozen by Express, not Prepaid, 
NEW YORK; Published by WM, A, POND 
& Co., 25 Union Square, 


The Best Xmas Music! 


Dr. DOANE’S NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA: 
Waiting for Santa Claus. 3)" 


Merry Songs, [nteresting Dialogue, Splendid effeets. 
Can be given by any School after Four Re- 
hearsals, Sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


Dr, LOWRY’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE: 
e 4 Mos appropriate 
The True Light. - 3, cRroeiee 
tions. new and melodious Songs, admirably arrang- 
ed and adapted for cele ~ ating Christmas times, on 
Sunday, or any other da 
Sent for 5 Cents; ‘4 per 100 copies, 


Christmas, A Annual No. 18, duvets 


uthors. Furaishes an abundance 
of useful songs iy the Christmas gathering. 
Sent for 4 cents; #3 per 100. 
ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVICES and CAROLS issued 
in previous years can be furnished. A full Cata- 
logue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth 8t., N. Y, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago, 











Jacot’s Musical Boxes 


are amonZ the most appropriate of holiday presents. 
They are seif-acting and provided with our patent 
safety check. They should be in every parlor and 
nursery, and are a great source of entertainment to 
invalids, besides a delight and wonder to old and 
young. They play to perfection selections of 
Operas, Dances, Ballads, Hymns,etc. We have over 
one hundred and fifty different styles to select from 
at prices from 7a cents to $1,400. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, 
37 Maiden Lane, New York. 


A-MAS MUSIC 


Contain new Carols by 
Root Murray, Danks, 
Westendorf, Campiglio’ 
Crisis and one ~ together 


with a ‘Responsive 

Service prepare d by E. E. Re vafera. y ’D elegantly 

rinted in colors, Price, Sets each, or 50cts. a dozen 

by mail, postpaid; $4 per 100 by express not prepaid 

> A beautiful Christmas Ser 

de vice, Consisting of new and 

By P. F. Gampigito. finely harmonized Carols 

interspersed throughout a most inte rooting set 

of Responsive Readings. Price, same as for Christ- 
mat Selections. 





t.—In the “Christmas Selections’ the music ts ale 
printed together after the Responsive Service. while in 
*Noel™ it ts ay oe the Readings. 


New Christmas Can 

du p an a aus, a x» by these popula 
writers. a is rt re Poppe 

scope as Santa Clans is- 

By Burnham & Root. take by the same authors 


and is both pretty and instructive. Any Sunday- 
School can give it wih good effect. Can be pre- 
pared in two to three weeks’ time. Price, Wets. 
each by mail, wee’ 


of Christmas Music of every 
omp ete is $ description will be sent free to 
any address on application 

UUM this paper. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Hood's (Carols. 


This year off unusual excellence. 
Piease do nop fail jo examine, 
PRICE, 5 7 EACH, BY MAIL; $4.00 PER 100. 


A } ’ 
fokn. eee, oe 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Schaus Art Gallery, 
204 Fifth Avenue 


(MADISON SQUARE.) 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS, 


Special attention is called to the superb 
collection of 














High-Class Paintings 





AND 


Water-Color Drawings. 





The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ Proof 


ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 





is unsurpassed, including the latest London and 
Paris publications. 
Also a great variety of complete ARTISTIC BOXES 
for painting in oil, water-color and pastel. 





AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY RE- 
QUESTED. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


** Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L. La- 
tnrop after Jules Breton. 


**Home of Evangeline,’ by F. Rau- 
bicheck after C. R. Grant. 


** Colonial Days,’? by Jas. S. King 
after Percy Moran. 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 
be obtained of all Art Dealers, 

All of ** Kiackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 








Send for pamphiet on ‘‘Preofs and 
Prints.”’ 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 





t 

HE December number of LipPINcoTT’s 
MONTHLY MaGAZINE opens with 

‘* From the Ranks,” another brilliant mili- 
tary novel from Capt. Charles King, 
whose “Deserter” in the May number 
won widespread admiration. “ Prof. Cad- 
mus’s Great Case,” by Albion W. Tourgee, 
is the first of a series of short stories of 
mystery, complication, and detective in- 
genuity, to be published under the general 
heading ‘‘ with Gauge & Swallow.” Each 
story is complete in itself, though all re- 
volve around a common center of interest. 

In addition, Miss F. C. Baylor con- 
tributes a delightful bit of humor, ‘‘ The 
Drum-Major;” Lucy C. Lillie an enter- 
taining and valuable sketch of ‘“ Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt,” with personal remi- 
niscences; Janet Edmondson, formerly of 
the Boston Ideals, an amusing account of 
‘*My First Appearance;” and there are 
sketches, poems, and essays by Ella 
Wheeler-Wilcox, Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp, Bessie Chandler, Mary Parmele, 
etc.; entertaining ‘‘Gossip” and ‘‘ Book- 
Talk.” 

The addition of a complete novel to 
the regular magazine miscellany has 
proved a great popular success, and will 
be retained during the coming year. 
Novels are promised from so brilliant an 
array of writers as Amelie Rives, Edgar 
Saltus, Wm. H. Bishop, Brander Mat- 
thews, Julia Magruder, Maud Howe, 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, and others. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 

Those subscribing before the end of this 
year will receive the December number 
(Captain King’s ‘‘ From the Ranks”) free 
of charge. 


Single copies, 25 cents. Annual sub- 


scription, $3.00. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


: = cheapest and most pupular ot the 
udy's-nagazines, a proved by its large 
circulation 


ACH number contains a handsome steel- 
cngreving. & mammoth double -sized 
ored fashion- plate, and numerous 


illustrated hints on the latest styles of 
ladies’ and children’s dresses. 


HE literary contents of “Peterson” are 
not surpassed by any other magazine. 
Among its contributors are Frank Lee 


Benedict, Edgar Fawcett, Miss M. G. 
McC lelland, and Alice Bowman. 


VERY number contains a dress-pattern, 
which is alone worth the price of the 
nuinber, as it enables every woman to 


eut out her own and her children’s 
dresses, 


ECIPES for cooking, the toilette, sick- 
room, etc., articles on house-furnish- 
ing, gardening, are given monthly, also 


# mothers’ department, by an experi- 
enced physician. 


KETCHES of noted places and people, 
splendidly illustrated articles, hand: 
some work-table patterns, printed in 


colors, and other attractions, make 
“ Peterson” invaluable to ladies. 


UR terms are $2.00 per year, invariably 
in advance, with great reductions to 
clubs, and elegant premiums to those 
getting up clubs. 


OW is the time to subscribe or to get up 
clubs for 1888. Sample copies sent free 
to those desiring to get up clubs. 
Address, 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mention this paper. 


Tr HEH, P. HUBBARD co 
Are Judicions. Advertising Agents and are 
i HAVEN. 


HARPER’ '$ | PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S WASAEES ”< . 
ER'S WHEK ° 


A 2 
HA RPFICS rorKe 1G 'PROPLE +200 
t#- HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 
on RPER & 7 nine cents 


HARPER & BROS. FRANKLIN SQUARE ¥. Y. 














EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, .ézmicax 


AND FOREIGN, 
prom rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Skifed Feachers cont Bthools with positions. 

Cigemiorn ot is free to Parents. 
“Bebe pest Tre rented and so) 
hool ona ik ndergarten Material, etc. 
Ww SCHEMERHORN & Co. 7 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


BABRATYS ¢ SC HOOL S oO LLETIN 
AGENCY recuse, 5 | & & y be depended 
on to furnish § suitable reachers aa to taform no others. 








THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.Fisk, 1s Tremont Place, Boston. 


een ACADEMY 


the emic and Cla: 
New England =a papmens of $68 in_ad- 





pees | cover 0: tuition, w or Win- 
ter term ary tat Send fer 
Rev, G. M. 3 pal, 





Financial 


ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR. 


CONGREsS, by the Act of February 26th, 
1885, provided that it should be unlawful 
for any persons or corporations in this 
country to enter into any contracts with 
aliens in foreign countries to come into 
the United States ‘‘to perform labor or 
service of any kind in the United States, 
its Territories, or the District of Colum- 
bia,” and imposed a fine of a thousand 
dollars for every violation of this law, and 
also provided that the law should have no 
application to “ professional actors, art- 
ists, lecturers or singers, nor to persons 
employed strictly as personal or domestic 
servants.” ‘This act was amended by the 
Act of February 23d, 1887, so as to pro- 
vide that persons coming within its pro- 
hibition should be prevented from land- 
ing in the United States, and sent back to 
the country from which they came. 

It is not long since a Kentucky farmer 
engaged the services of a skilled dairyman 
in Scotland who agreed to come to this 
country and work for him on the terms 
specified. When the dairyman came to 
the port of New York he was not per- 
mitted to land and was sent back under 
the provisions of the amended law. 

The Plymouth Church of Brooklyn has 
recently decided to call the Rev. Mr. 
Berry from England, as the successor of 
the late Rev. Mr. Beecher. If he shall ac- 
cept the call, as it is generally understood 
that he will,and actually comes to the 
United States, what sort of a reception 
will he meet from the collector of this 
port when he attempts to land in this 
city? Willit be the same as that of the 
Scotch dairyman or will it be different? 
The Scotch dairyman was not within the 
exceptions specified in the law, and hence 
was not permitted to land. The Rev. Mr. 
Berry also is not within these exceptions; 
and if the law be enforced in his case, as 
it was inthe case of the Scotch dairyman, 
he must also be excluded. The two cases 
are essentially parallel so far as the pro- 
visions of the law are concerned. The 
fact that one came here as a dairyman, 
while the other will come asaclergyman, 


neither being excepted from the applica- 
tion of the law, makes no difference be- 
tween them. The contract in both cases 
is equally unlawful. 

We allude to these two cases, not for 
the purpose of commending the law, but 
as a good illustration of the stuffdity and 
profound silliness of this legislation. The 
law was enacted with scarcely no discus- 
sion upon its merits, and members of both 
political parties voted for it, simply to 
tickle the ears of the labor voters in this 
country, and make them feel that Con- 
gress really desired to protect them against 
the competition of foreign labor. What 
Congress desired was to humbug them 
with asheer pretense. This is the whole 
of it. If, however, we must have such a 
law, then let it be enforced according to 
its terms, no matter where it strikes. is 
is the shortest and surest way of getting 
rid of it. 


_ = 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE condition of the: money market con- 
tinues in a satisfactory shape and the de- 
mand for loanable funds has noticeably 
increased owing to the improvement in 
speculative trading. There has been a 
fair supply of money for all purposes and 
readily accessible to good borrowers at 
current rates. The demand for money in 
the interior is still active which prevents 
its return to this center, but collections 
are prompt and obligations are met with- 
out embarrassment, indicating that the 
controlling features of the monetary sit- 
uation throughout the country is ina very 
prosperous condition. Call loans at the 
stock exchange and bankers’ balances 
have ranged from 3 up to 5 per cent., but 
4@44 = cent. represents the basis on 
which business has been a trans- 
acted. Commercial ow en in 
moderate supply with a fait dened at 
about previous rates. First-class indorsed 
bills, with sixty or ninety days to run, 
have been taken at 54@6 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 6@6}, and good 
single-named paper at 63@8. 

STOCK MARKET, 

The dealings of the stock market have 
indicated increased firmness and a ten- 
dency toward a general advance in values. 
The market developed a bullish temper 
toward the close of the week that was 
successful in establishing a substantial 
advance throughout the whole list. The 
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business of the Exchange has somewhat 
increased owing to the large accessions of 
outside interest; which is principally at- 
tributable to the operations on foreign 
account which have brought ititothe mar- 
ket a fresh incentive to speculation. The 
realizing of profits has caused slight reac- 
tion, but the ease with which long stock 
has been absorbed has fairly tested the 
strength of the present movement. The 
operations of several bull cliques have 
been the most important factor in the 
advance, and the most prominent stocks 
have been Reading po Western Union, 
both of which have moved steadily up- 
ward. Confidence in the future appears 
to be strengthening. 


U. S. BONDS. 


The market for government bonds was 
steady, though the demand for invest- 
ment was light. Prices, however, were 
well sustained, as the following closing 
quotations indicate: 


Be Asked, 
444s. 1891, Registered..... . ........... 108 
SI. sc cccevsess ons i 109 
4a, 197, Remistered............ 605-005: I 126% 
Eo Nekcncegndcodsonney we 12 126% 
OCUPPORGY GB. FEUD. .cccccccess 0c cccce 121 . 
Currency is, 1896 1%3: 


Currency 4s. 897 
Currency 4s, 1898 
Currency 6s, 1899 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 

City Associated Banks shows a decrease 
in reserve of $1,099,400. The surplus 
now amounts to $7,488,000. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in loans 
of $231,400, a decrease in specie of $3,- 
090,900, an increase in legal tenders of 
$1,367,800, a decrease in deposits of $2,494- 
800, and a decrease in circulation of $600, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 
BANKERS, 
Kal NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
LTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Senna aia forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain one Treland, the Continent, Austra- 
nd West Indies 


Issile Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


of XA AsLe IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Welesenohbe Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN rurs QOUNTBY, EOPors AND BRIT- 
AND DANISH WEST IND 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London or Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS 














‘OF CREDIT — 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


_Nassau St.. corner of Wall. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 RASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


A. R. CHISOLM & Cco.,- 


61 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
10 SHARES AND UPWARDS. 
RAILROAD | MINING | 
STOCKS. STOCKS. | OIL. 
Allother Securities that are dealt in on New York, San 
Francisco, Yew pene y my or Boston Exchanges, 
bought and sold for cash or on margin. 
COMMISSION 1--16. 


Loans made at low rates of interest. 
(ESTABLISHED 1876.) ==. WEEKLY CIRCULAR FREE. 


7% SOLD Q% 


ist MORTGAGE LOANS 


Interest and pri 
lute pot ord = a ry ay leu aa ey a dar a 
erty. Best of references. Sceurlty three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
10 own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send for map. 
10% in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Securit; 


“=P'* Ness County Bank, 4 
N.C. Merritt, President. -—— NESS CITY, a 


For duplicate loan and full information, appl wy to E 
Office, 40 WATER 8T., Boston, Mass. huvonD i 
___ (wn call on parties in Boston or =a if desired. a 


1% % INTEREST {Can be poet oo t on first-class 


SMITH, Jacksonvill cin. or ©. 
fe CROSBY Boe isd) ee van ee Fis. or 











ee HOUSE RY CLEWS & CO., 
138 AND 6 BROAD ST. 


(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
__ taageent allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
mand. 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Sone, aa 


sions, Hy Petroleum for investment or margin. 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston. and Philad phia. 


ANGELL, MATTHEWSON & CO., 
BANKERS. 
PARSONS, KANSAS AND NEW YORK. 


7 Per Cent. Investments. 


MORTGAGES ON IMPROVED FARMS. 
THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF LAND UPON 
WHICH LOANS ARE MADE. ka Y Sd EXAMINED 
BY EXPERIENCED ATTORNEY: 


Long Experience, Ne Losses. 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 


__N. Y. PARTNER, 55 LIBERTY STREET. 


WHY BUY UNSAFE SECURITIES ? 


Why put your money in Stocks and Bonds of which 
you know nothing? 


The Investors’ Agency 


(M. L, SOUDDER, Jr., Proprietor), 
240 La Salle St., Chicago, 


gives reliable information concerning the affairs of 
corporations (Railroads a specialty) for a moderate 
charge. Send for circular. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Newport News and Mississippi Valley Co, 


November 9th, 1887. 

The Privilege of yeceiving twenty-five per cent. in 
the capital stock of this company upon the extension 
for one hundred years at four r cent. interest of 
the Series “B” Bonds of the Chesapeake and Ohio 

ny. expired October 10th, 1887, under 
ptember 7th, 1887. Since the @xpira- 
tion of this privilege many applications have n 
made for omrpneten upon the terms theretofore ex- 
isting, and it has been represented to the Company b: 
many holders of the Series “ B” Bonds that the privi- 
lege had expired before they had become aware of the 
date fixed for its termination. 

Under these circumstances, in order that all hold- 
ers of Series “B’ Bonds, should as far as possible, 
stand upon equal terms in respect to the matter, it 
has been determined that this privilege should now 
be extended to December Ist, 1857, but that no further 
extension thereof should be gran ited. Those ose persons 
who since the ex ee of such privilege have ex- 

Bonds, without receiving 
will be entitied to receive the same on 
application being made therefor on or before Decem- 


ber Ist, 1 
_1 3. GATES, Treasurer. _ 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE Invest money in Keal Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, § percent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the ——_ of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
sions. In long rience, we have never failed to 
realize for our “cl ents a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson, Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO 


OF NEW YORK 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 
THE OFFICES HAVE BEEN NEWLY FURNISH- 
ED WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 
HAVE ADDED LARGE AND IMPROVED SAFES, 





SUITABLE FOR BANKERS AND BROKERS. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 


GEORGE H. VOSE. Secretary. 


KANSAS NATIONAL LOAN CO. 


of Wichita, Ka with Capital of $500,900, and 
Stockholders’ lability of $1.000, makes 


per cent, Guaggeseod irst Mortgage 


(or 8 per cent. if quae » og improvedifarms 

and productive city pro} —= 

Famous Arkansas ey a ‘Beuthern Kan- 

ene. All property foaned 5 upon is carefully examined. 
it years experience and no joss to a singie investor. 
Address for ae | H. W. LEWIS, Manager Home 

Office, Wichita, Kan., r Geo. F. Lewis, Lincoln, Na- 

tional Bank Building, New York City. 


‘DENVER. 


AND BALE PROFITS 
Ce ieee. 


ver, Colorado, a 
putite school buildings 


inv: estment in City Real Estate, viv in ne inventnent 
y bes judgment. 


adv: antage and return ee investor the he principal with 
8 per cent. interest and Fourteen 
years residence in Denver. Sond ad  Tavestment Con- 
tract. Referen neat Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Agencies. C. 1. OLMSTED, 1654 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver, Colorado, Member of Chamber of Commerce, 
Board of Trade, and Real Estate Exchange. = 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first m on improved pare 
ated in the best ions of — = 
braska and Dakota. business and 


Iso m 
residence properties in Des Moines. 
and references, address, 


DES MOINES ‘Lo y ANp TRUST CO., 
Des Moines, . 
Or, R. E. Gerpentee 38 Park Row ¥. 
ard Forsythe, 703 § Welnur Street, Phila. 


For particulars 


6: 2] FIRST. MORTGAGE. 


in OHTO and? DIANA, sweetie Vie best 


Corn and Whee ee . 8. 
raised annually. "en ee S. 325,000,0 bush neari 4 y SO 
years _ that povoncue arefar mced over ni 


full 
mond, Ind, 





INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be tnvested in Real Estate, and give 
“Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy dh the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investcr shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4%) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (3¢) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
te8 per cent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Snvestunente made. Money loaned. Interest Co > 
ms collected. We have a very lange list of prope 

nm St. Paul me its environs. ferences: 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National mh, 
solicited. Bank. St Paul, Minn, Correspondence 
sol cited 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capitet stocks Baidu 


o/ AND HALF PROFITS | 








*''s300,000 
Prasr MORTGAGE 


le at 4th 2. Bank, N. 
Guarenteed First M ed 04S, 
Under same ae as the Savings Banks. 

xaminea by State Bank Comm 


Regularly 
SecurityCo. ,Hartford, trustee. Send forciroular. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 
of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, ot 


fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, also 6 pe 
cent. ten-year debentures ~~, own obligat fon) yak | 








by first mortgages de; the American 
Loan and Trust Co,, of New York. Abundant 
references. 





% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT’L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakotal Loan &TrustCo. 


GILBERT A. PIE’ 
ALF 


RED DICKEY Vn Pp, & Treas. Jamestown, Dak. 


| THEO. S. CASE, 


years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to eg? cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or k to owner. Investments 
ade in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to investors.” 














COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, #100,000. 
Issues 6 per cent..debentures running 6 and 11 years, 
secured ay S Ly mortg: on farms and city prouerty 
in Kansa d M hel sid in trust by the Bester 
Safe Deposit and Trust Compa apy, Peston. 
yment of the | interest 


for 
of the ag bonds a jutel ‘eat ond 
best soveianant offered. Also pon thane mort- 
Le to 7 per cent., interest 


OFFICES: 
Neo. 131 DEVONSHIRE ST.,, Boston, 


Ne. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansae City. 
SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


060,000 


“486:888 


Pm = Bay semi-ann 









rpia 
Reserve Liabil 
Urfers its ore Cent: Debenture Bends 2 50e, 
$1,060 ao diane ten y.acs, to Trage 
focs, @ ss —_» sand Ena evidnas snvestors, 
Real ate worth 


a +] Ry Ron oO the ‘loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York 
secured also by the entire paid-up capi ital 
of $1,000,000. 
CENT frst ofjers GUAR AR TEAE etx PER 
ert od farms it in KANSAS Soa SISSOURL. 
agen at ~ Be or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
New York City, 239 Broadway. 
Crovigence, 3, . 27 Custom House St. 


Pa., I 144 South | _ 
London, Engiand, 9% Gresham 8 





%' ‘ Care Pres’t. 


J. ANDERSON, Cash. 
HICK, ¥ Vice-Pres’t 


¥: 
F. N. =i Cash. 


s000- 


t States 
and receives the accounts of Bank Bankers, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 


6% and 8 MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. 8S. BRADDOCK, 


No. 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn. 


t INVESTMENT 
6 to Bo ire BONDS. 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss, 


Edw.G. Robertson & CO. 


HARTFORD, Conn, 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANK. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IEE, dicinn vidtsnawenentieiiisemianee 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (N'Soinuion 

PROPERTY RENTED 21%" 
remittances made promptly. 

T AXES ont assessments looked after and 


LOANS peed Bagh pe for aterm of years 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY, 
_ Entrance through the Bank 

















AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


ST AND YINANC IAL BUS S30 


ae... pon te on Deposit subject to preireg and al- 
lows interest on balances. 


All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 





MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, poTs AS , 


EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUA 


DIA 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 





ROWLAND N . HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE S. HART, Vice- President. 
QrILLIAM D. SNOW, Secre tary. 
AMES 8S. THU RSTON, ‘reasurer. 
DIRECTORS 
GEORGE H. POTTS, WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
OHN L. MACAULAY, IRA DAVENPORT 
JANES M. VARNUM, WILLIAM D. SNOW, 
HN L. BLAIK. OHN D. KIMMEY. 
EDW. F. BROWNING KREDERIC A. POTTS, 


ROWLAND N. HAZARD, JOHN 
RT A NDER G. BLACK. 


¥ RANK ro OLLINS 

os L. BWA TSON, 
ELIAS C. BENEDICT, 

wi LLIAM P.. ANDERSO 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000. Assets, $792,526.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD Paes 


first ,mortenge 8 for $105.000 (on land 7 wee two = | 
one-half to fiv 

held in trust by the aye Loan and Trust C 
pany of N. Y.; and a by our paid u ox er an 
Assets, ot orc THERE QU UARTERS of a MIL iN DOLLARS. 
Twelve years experience. More EAS. ~h---; can 
testify to the promptness, safety and ence of 
their investments. New York 187 Broadway, 











C. C. Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Office, “Tweddle Building, 
mV. B. Balt Co, Agis. Boston OMec, 84 Behool oa 
K. D. Brook: oe age! Send for Pampbiets, Forms and Ful 
information. H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


"1% MOR AND MINNESOTA 


% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on ald piver Naliey Farms, Both princi- 


pal Over 1,006.0 gEarenieee 

aned, years’ Expe 
clench Wr od, ‘Vor: “-rmation and 
ibeforeuces. 


DAKOTA INVES’ “ENT CO., 


Incorporated, __ Grand Forks, Dakota. 
The Kansas Trust. & Bankin Co. 

ap ArcHisON, KAN g , 
SENATOR INGALLS...........:ceeeenees Pres‘dent 
Offers guaranteed Bonds, semi-annual ‘interest cou 
pons pa = at Chatham National Bank, New York. 
Secu y mortgages on improved farms in Eastern 
Kansas and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
extreme y 3 Ten years’ experience. Highest ref 
erences. Address R. M. MANL#Y .Manager Easte 
Offtce, 187 fieatwnr: Me Ke 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 
Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 

MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 
office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New ' York. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J, H, SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGES 


fan. The” 
ments made pay — 
ed. Send tr S = 





hy grit hy, » 2 + 

rger interests obtain- 
oint lnvestoreet Plan. 

Bank Eyster, SMITH & JACKSON 
References { Bx Paine & Lardner, Investment Agents. 

b Am. Ex. Bank. Duluth, Minn. 





MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 


6 First National Bank of Ano 


ach MEL, Ff SECURTEY AS POM eT prPavink Th, woop RA 


remitte. without charge, ian 


.oans for non-residents. r 
oe le pa dav pheno $300 to $5,000 
ble semi-annusily and 


~ ye ari af w Bn to to safely loan money at 
goodr? tes. ‘Address 7 yours sue mea, Wrist ie L BANK; Anoka, Minn, 
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A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on 
nargin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

ought and seld DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 








GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 
(CAPITAL, $500,000), 


Examines and Guarantees Tities to Rea! Estate. Pro- 
tects Purchasers and poregagoos oY by a j Pee 
Guarantee Fund REQUIRE 

DIRECTORS: 


. L. Soulard, President; Chas. F. Tag, Vice-Presi- 
ppel, weoresary’ ; Wm. Wagner, Treasur- 


i. A. Beyer. Feo. W. 
wai a. Beyer, Goo: ° . Wedemeyer, G. 
James 0 ana Mt 4 "F. Miller. 


HON. NOAH DAVIS, CONSULTING COUNSEL. 
Offices: 34 Nassau St. (Mutual Life Build- 
ing), 203 Moutague St., Brooklyn, 


A SOLID ( PER CENT 


Per , iret mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, ns approv by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best or KRevERENCES EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solicited. 

ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS ANVESTMENT | COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus........... ” $226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gag ns for Eastern Investors. 

Absolute Safety, Good Bates, 
For nefegences and Sugsher Atrtioalere, | addre: 

H. E. Rall, Pres’t grrell. Vice-Pres't. 
R. Wheeler, Sec'y. PT. Ass’t-Sec’y. 

BL Kan. 1 Devonshire St. 4 Mass, 


KANSAS CITY 


SHARES $100.00 EACH 


IN 


Knickerbocker Heights Syndicate. 


An absolutely safe meen. which will return 
over 33 per cent. et ts in less than ene year. We 
have just secure tract of the finest ground tn the 
City Limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the fash- 
jlonable residence section, ata great bargain, and are 
ocqanering 6! a sygetcate to handle it. We will plat and 

The property can easily be sold in par- 
cels to poy a net profit of 83 per cent. on every dol- 
lar invested in the syndicate. MHA RE 
KACH, The certificate is full paid, unassessable 
and is transferable. It draws 8 per cent. interest from 
date of iasue, and also entitles the holder to receive 
such proportions of % of the net profits as the amount 
of the certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the 
syndicate. We retain the ren.aining 4% as compensa- 
tion for our services. sure shares at once by re- 
mitting New York Draft for amount of shares want- 

. They are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 
522 Wyandotte St,, Kansas City. 
References: The Commercial Agencies, 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
Interest to Investors. 


BF Til lin, covEeRN WENT 


BONDS Interest payable Semi-Annually, 
at office or bank of mortgagee. 12 
ear’ = ertonce, and Never Lest a Dollar 
‘or an Best of regerence giv ae as to ability, 
inte; hy, and financial stand pariloa have money 
to loan, write us for circular an 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., eat = tt 


ermission we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Bar t Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chalrman 
Gpegative Committee ae +y peaee, and Rey. J 
W Goodlin. ex- ‘Secretary, York, F 


7. B. ‘SWEET, Pres. Geo. M, | NOBLE, V Vice- Pres. 


Kansas s Loan & Trust Co. 


KA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up "Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old 2 eesnaoen 
Every loan made Is carefull Suspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the o of the Company 
who is i asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed 


thom. 














L. an oer of the Comp: any before 
joan is appro Fiftee pees, experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (wit. out loss) for Colleges, 

nks, Insurance Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
in Office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 7146 Walnut Street, 
Wm. » Wood, Manager. 


Mortga: e Bank and Investment | c one of Dak. 
At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock 000. ‘W "ill issue 
time certitlcates of deposit and allow 12 per cent. in- 
a and deposit farmers’ notes secured by mort- 
ages as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
sid ung near you for whom =. has made investments as 
E. A. MEARS, President. 








DIVIDENDS. = 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF Drnxctors 
AMERICAN Bt? COMPANY 
Ne Nov. loth, 1887, _§ 
MPXHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS “OF THIS COM- 
pan pave this day declared a dividend of three 
aC) RY share, payable onthe THIRD DAY 
JA Y NEXT. e transfer books will be 
closed from the inky day of December, at noon, to che 
4th day of January next. py s order of the Board. 
N. KNAPP, Secretary. 





Commercial. 


WALKING DELFGATES INDICTED. 


THE Grand Jury in this city have in- 
dicted the committee of the Knights of 
Labor, who for months past have been en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against one O. M. 
Hartt, because he, being the foreman in a 
shoe factory, and detecting theft in some 
of the employés thereof, dismissed them 
from service. Hartt simply did his duty; 
and for doing it the Knights of Labor de- 
manded that he should be dismissed by 
his employer, and the cowardly employer 
yielded to their demand. He then sought 
and obtained employment in Philadelphia, 
and on a similar demand was there dis- 
charged. The same process against him 
with a similar result was renewed in 
Baltimore. Recently he made a contract 
with an employer in Newburgh in this 
state, and the employer intimidated by 
the same influence was led to break his 
contract with him. 

Such, briefly, is the outline of the facts 
as they have appeared in the newspapers. 
They show a deliberate and persistent 
conspiracy to prevent this man from 
getting employment anywhere, simply 
because in discharging his duty he has 
offended the Knights of Labor. Such a 
conspiracy is an offense against the law 
of this state; and upon the presentation 
of these facts before the Grand Jury, these 
persecutors and conspirators have been 
indicted. If the proof upon their trial 
shall show the facts to be as represented, 
then they ought to be visited with the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, which is a fine 
of five hundred dollars and one year’s im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. The 
Knights of Labor ought to be sternly 
taught that they cannot thus outrage the 
rights of the citizen without being pun- 
ished for it. Society is bound to protect 
every man against such abominable treat- 
ment. This is a particularly glaring case, 
and is a good one for an effective ex- 


ample. 
aes a OES. 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE was only a moderate business 
done in the market for dry goods during 
the last week, but the shipments of goods 
on previous orders were quite large, ow- 
ing to the desire to take advantage of the 
cheap freight rates offered by the various 
inland water-ways. Considerable  busi- 
ness was done in staple cotton goods and 
some kinds of spring goods were in liber- 
al demand by wholesale buyers, who are 
anticipating the early spring require- 
ments. 

The sharp advance that has been expe- 
rienced in raw cotton has acted as an in- 
centive to buyers, and their purchases 
have shown a gradual increase and foot 
up animportant amount. Some of the 
leading houses resorted to “ dating 
ahead” in order to stimulate business, but 
the confidence of the trade is so strong as 
to the future, that the large majority pos- 
itively refuse to make such concessions. 
Spring fabrics, such as ginghams, seer- 
suckers, Scotch zephyrs, chambrays, 
white goods, etc., continue in very fair 
demand, and it is more than probable that 
agents now hold larger orders for such 
goods than at the corresponding time in 
any previous year. The demand for sea- 
sonable goods was chiefly of a hand-to- 
mouth character, but transactions were 
numerous and reached a fair amount. 
The jobbing trade was irregular, but fully 
up to the average of former years, owing 
partly to the large package trade in staple 
cotton goods that was done by some of 
the leading firms. 

All goods and fancy articles that are 
suitable for Christmas presents are at- 
tracting the attention of the buyers of 
local retailers, and sales have rolled up to 
a very satisfactory amount. It is ex- 
pected that business in this connection 
will be very large for the next few weeks, 
from present appearances. The general 
tone of the market is very firm, especially 
in the staple cotton goods department, 
where an advance has been experienced 
in brown and bleached goods, wide sheet- 
ings and various colored cottons. The 
financial condition of the trade is good, 
collections are reported easy, and most of 








the payngents for fall goods have already 
been liquidated satisfactorily, so that but 
little apprehension is felt as to the future. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The condition of the cotton goods de- 
partment of the trade is much the same 
as reported last week, liberal purchases 
have been made and large quantities of 
goods have been distributed. Wide sheet- 
ings and cotton flannels continue sold 
ahead, and stocks of corset jeans and sat- 
eens, flat-fold cambrics, rolled jaconets, 
etc., are mostly light. Cottonades are 
selling with considerable freedom, and 
some makes of camlets are doing well in 
first hands. Denims, ticks, cheviots, 
checks, stripes, plaids and other colored 
cottons are in fair request by jobbers and 
cutters, and prices are for the most part 
firm at ruling rates. Standard dress ging- 
hams continue in good demand, and 
agents report a steady business in staple 
checks and fancies at firm prices. Fine 
Scotch zephyrs, cords, seersuckers, cham- 
brays, etc., are doing well in commission 
circles, and agents hold very liberal or- 
ders for some makes for later delivery. 
Dress goods were in light and irregular de- 
mand by package buyers, andthe jobbing 
trade in staple and fancy worsteds, yarn- 
dyed fancy cotton fabrics, etc., was only 
moderate. Stocks of fall dress goods are 
well in hand, and the most staple makes 
are steadily held. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 

A fair business is noted in heavy goods, 
but prices do not appear to be particular- 
ly firm. Satinets are doing well, and the 
sales have shown improvement. Jeans 
are slow. Dress goods and such fabrics 
adapted for spring trade are steady, and 
prices are firm. Jersey cloth and stock- 
inette are in fair demand, with favorable 
promise of a brisker trade ina few weeks’ 
time. Colored and white flannels are 
steady, with fair demand, and about the 
same isto be remarked of blankets. At 
first hands there wasa moderate demand 
for cotton hosiery and spring underwear 
for later delivery, but wool hose and half- 
hose ruled quiet, and heavy shirts and 
drawers wereinlight request by package 
buyers. Fancy knit woolens were in ir- 
regular demand, but a good steady busi- 
ness was done in toboggan jackets and 
caps by agents representing the most pop- 
ular makes. The jobbing trade continues 
light, the demand for consumption hav- 


ing been checked by unseasonably mild 
weather in some sections of the country. 


READING NOTICES. 
THE Rochester Lamp has a larger sale than all 
gsher lam added to fsther. 1201 Broadway, near 


29th St., arren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners. —Exchange. 











THE EMPIRE WRINGER COMPANY, Auburn, N. Y., 
have recently enlarged their facilities and put in new 
machinery, and inform us that they are now able to 
increase their Fn By very largely, and fill all 
orders promptly as received 


—_ 
a 





Iv your thoughts turn toward the Golden West you 
cannot do better than to subscribe for the SAN FRAN- 
cIscO WEEKLY CHRONICLE. It is the representative 
journal of the Pacific Coast and seems to make a 
point of giving the fullest information about all sec- 
tions of that wonderful country. $1.50 a year by mail 
postage paid. 75 cts. for six months.—Adv. 





MESSRS. RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, of 58 
Narsau Street, this city, are omens the largest im- 
porters of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and 
pearls, A visit to thet ir establis ment, particularly at 
this season of the year, will enable one to select 
Holiday presents at once beautiful and valuable. 





THE Provident Savings L Life paverance Society of 
New York has acash capital of $100,000. It issues re- 


house; he pays at any age what the Society char; 
io one year’s insurance at that age; at the expiratio: “ 
of the year he renews his — for another year or 
— itas he likes. If he drops it he has had what he 

for—indemnity for the year, if he renews it he 
secures indemnity for another year 


The Society also issue other forms —- licies, en- 
dowment, partnership, etc. Mr. She Homans is 
the President, and Wm. E. . Stevens, Seretary. 





BEAUTY, COMFORT AND HEALTH. 


“ DOCTOR, hy A doa’t you advertise so that other 
sufferers muy know where and how to be bene- 
fited as = have La ot isa question so often and so 
earnestly asked me by those who have been directed 
to uy ice that I must not longer—in deference to 
prot essional courtesy—refrain m giving out the 
notice. 

All plates for artificial dentures now in use (except 
this work) are made from a combination of materials 


nor contatming any =, a or Ly: isa free = 
heat and cold. ong e 


years I have persistently striven to se- 
cure and utilize such a material. making advance- 
ments and improvements all along the way—one of 
the greatest within the last two years— pn now lam 
not only tified with the results, but my patrons are 
deligh:’ also, as the opening sentence of = notice 
numerous testimonials decla 

any ae or variety a ‘artificial 
ates, and read for themselves 
Bf this most beautiful and T healthful, well-tested and 


is so near perfection as to 
be certainly far in advance of any er style of me- 
chan Those from a d ce can send 
for circulars and tes 
DR. WM. E. DUN 


331 Lexington Ave. (cor. doch Bt) N. Y. City, 





SURF. AND SPEEDY.—Try a bottle of “DI- 
GESTYLIN ” and you will be convinced that it will 
jitively cure *D spepsia and thdigestion. It is pala- 


le as tonic action. Ly usgists, a 
bottle, or William F. Kidder Ce, wa "8, 83 JO) 
St., New York.—Christian at Work: 


enol) 
Ceussuilihe Ks Cs 
SILKS. 


Crepe, Gaze, 
SILVER and Gold BROCADE 
Velvet and Plush Novelties 


FOR EVENING WEAR. 








New Shades and Colorings of 


PEAU DE SOIE, 


Peau Perle, 
MOIRE FRANCAIS and MOIRE ANTIQUE 


Velvets and Plushes. 
Proadeoay HX 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Special Clearing Sale. 


300 PIECES AXMINSTERS, BEST QUALITY, IN- 
CLUDING ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MAKES, AT 
$1.50 PER YARD: WORTH $3 TO $3.50 
230 PIECES, ROYAL WILTONS, THE BEST 
WEARING CARPET MADE, REDUCED FROM 
$2.50 TO $1.50 PER YARD. 

500 PIECES WILTON VELVETS, NEW DESIGNS, 
AND THE MOST SUPERB VARIETY EVER 
SHOWN, AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDI- 
NARY BRUSSELS. 

1000 PIECES BODY BRUSSEIS AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS. CHOICE STYLES WE 
SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, AT PRICES UNUSU- 
ALLY ATTRACTIVE, 


ORIENTAL AND DOMETIC 
RUGS AND MATS 


AT LESS THAN AUCTION PRICES. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


$100,000 WORTH NEWEST FABRICS AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


LACE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS. 


5,000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL VARIETIES AT 
LES3 THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 
NOVELTIES IN ODD STYLES OF FURNITURE 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co, 


SIXTH AVE.. 18TH AND MTH S''s.. NEW YORK 


J.&C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave. and 
New York. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic 


DRY GOODS, 


Silks, Velvets, Plushes, Dress Goods o1 
all descriptions, Suits, Camel’s Hair 
Shaw!s, Furs, Millinery, Carpets, Up- 
holstery, etc. 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


North Pearl, James and Steuben 
Sts., Albany, N. Y. 


J.&C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Sth Ave, and 22d st, 

THE iia 
F. P. Robinson Co. 

Cleanfast Black Stockings 


Will not Stain or Fade. 


A fall line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’s, also Bicycle 
Si A Send for Price- 
list. For sale only by 


22d St., 









a Broad 
Tl miiyus® 430 cone, wa a AIAG 
7 State Si. Chicago, 
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SPECIAL SALE 
selina Deidines 


Until the close of the year we 
shall offer large lines of Scotch and 
English Axminster Carpetings at 
prices much lower than hereto- 
fore. 

These excellent goods are cele- 
brated for their wearing qualities, 
and include the newest designs 
and colorings. 


W.& J, MO 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


B. Alaa & Co. 


18th St., 19th St., and 6th Avenue 


(18th Street Station Elevated Road), 
NEW YORK, 


ARE OFFERING 


The Balance of this Season’s 
Importation of COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, 
Lingerie and Trimmed Bonnets, 
and Round Hats 





Matinees, Tea Gowns, 


AT 


REDUOED PRICES. 


IMPORTERS 


OF THE 
FASSO CORSET. 
Special Sale of 


BLANKETS, 


joo Pars WHITE RED NEE 
D MOTT LED, SCARLET 
F LEVERY DESCRIPTION, 
8 AD QUALITY AND size 
SH ER THESE BLANKETS AT 
¥ Ky Low PRICES, ESPECIALLY THE FINE 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


age CANAL STEET, 
Between Broadway and Center street, 


NEW YORK. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT AT POPULAR PRICES. 

ALSO 500 FINE BLACK AND RED KERSEY 
BLANKETS—BALANCE OF A MANUFACTURER'S 
8TOCK. WE WILLSELL AT A SACRIFICE. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET, N.Y. 
Between Broadway and Centre St. 


DIAMONDS. 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, 
EMERALDS AND PEARLS. 
Mauufacturers of Diamond Jewelry, 
Diamond Cutters and Polishers, 
SS Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circus, London. 














or Moss 
Se Cane 
t, vee 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
MPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ 


’ 
Gast cor, F M Sts., HK. ¥ 





RIDLEY’S. 
Grand Street, New York. 


It is now Time to Begin to Prepare for 


THE HOLIDAYS 


THE 


Old Fashioned Santa Claus. 


IN MODERN HEADQUARTERS. 
Over 5 Aores of space filled with Christmas Gifts 
and New Year's Presents. 


Appropriate for Young and Old, Rich and Poor; 
Men, Women, Girls and Boys. 


TOYS, TOYS, TOYS. 


Beautiful Dolls, Dolls Houses and Furnishings. Mechanical Curiosities and other 
Toys and Entertaining Games. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


Fairy Tales and Story Books. 








Choice Gift Books for Children and Grown Folks. 


FURs. 


Sealskin Cloaks, Coats, Jackets and Collarettes. 
andstandard Furs. 


DRESS GOODS. 


High-class, medium-priced and inexpensive Dress Fabrics, in beautiful Silks, rich 
Brocades, wonderful Plushes and Velvets, and a)l kinds of wool Cloths. 

Splendid Wearing Specialties, Ridley’s American Black Silks, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 
$2, $2.25, $2.50 and $3 a yard. 


PRESENTS FOR SERVANTS. 


Dress Patterns in Cotton and Woolen Geods, ranging in price from $1 to $6, according 
to quality and quantity of material. Woolen Dress Stuffs by the yard, 25c., 30c., 35c. 
40c., 50c., 60c., 65c., 70c. and 75c. and up. 

Shawls; Scotch, Blanket and imitation India Shawls, Beaver and Woolen Shawls, 
costing from $2.50 to %. Higher-grade Shawls from #6 to $10, and upto $15, $20, $25, 


wi JEWELRY. 


Clocks, Watches and Jewelry. Odd fancies in Gold and Silver Pins and Ear-rings, 
Rhine-stone Noveltiesin Lace Pins and Ear-rings, with Ornaments for the Hair. Brilliant, 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. 

Scarf Pins, Collar and Cuff Buttons for Gentlemen. 


HOSIERY. 


Ready-made Merino and Muslin Underwear, with outside garments for Ladies, Misses 
and Children; Boys’, Girls’ and Infants’ complete outfits. 

Smoking Jaekets, Dressing Gowns, Caps and Fancy Slippers for Gentlemen. 

Shoes and Stockings for all. 

For further facts and details, send lic. forthe Winter number of 


e 9 . 2 
Ridley’s Fashion Magazine. 
Has Christmas Stories, Sketches, Fashion Articles, Household Hints and Poems, with 


pages devoted to illustrations, descriptions and prices of Toys and other articles suitable 
for the Holidays. 


Kdward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 GRAND STREET, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST.; 59 to 65 ORCHARD ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Hats, Muffs, and Boasin the new 





DR. JARGER'S SANITARY 
WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Pres. 
JNO. JS. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. TAYLOR, Pres. 

THE “JAEGER SYSTEM” [8S BASED UPON 
Scientific and Sanitary principles applied to Clothing. 
Its distinctive feature is “ALL WOOL,” “ ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND,” for ALL Articles of Clothing for 
Men, Women and Children. 

The goods are conformable to all styles, and are 
graded to all seasons, and are especially conducive to 
health and comfort. 

The object of Clothing is: decorum, comfort, health 
The object of Dress is adornment. The former ap- 
peals to reason and common sense; the latter to taste, 
style, fashion. 

A system that meets the requirements of both, must 
be the right one. Such is the Dr. Jaeger Sanitary 
Woolen System, “It promises no less than the physi- 
cal regeneration of mankind,” said the London 
Times when these goods were first introduced into 
London. 

&#” Special attention, by competent persons in our 
respective departments for men, women and chil- 
dren, will be given to orders by mail, and our corre- 
spondents can rely upon being as well served through 
our MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, as they would 
be in personally making their selections at our store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
list mailed on application. 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


{ 199 Broadway ag Ra 
BRANCH was. 





(weer Union Buildt 
Fulton Bt, Bree ooidya 


Sa E. M. Van Brunt’s 
Dress Reform Parlors 


39 East 19th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Between Broadway and 
Fourth Avenue 


Hygienic and Artistic Dress for 
Women and Children. 
FALL AND WINTER 


Jersey-fitting Undergarments 
in Silk, Wool, Merino, White 
and Scarlet, in stock and 
made to order. 
Jersey-fitting Suits in the Im- 
ported Jaeger Yarn. 





Sole N. Z: Agent 


Bates’ “Waists ; 


Good Sense 
Waists, 
Corded Waists, 
Breakfast Corsets 
Dress and Stock- 
rters, 


sanitary apkine, 
Corsets for! Eques- 


Dr. Warner’s 
Health Corsets, 


a! or Dress 
Keform Under- 
wear. 


Send “for Drese 
Reform Quarterly, 8 
e 






















matled es -f 
mi ‘ail a Spe- ' 
PRUCH ASING | 
ae, we 4c ; THE: ae 
National Automatic Gas Governor. 
3 Per Cent. 
= SAVING IN 
GOVERNOR GAS BILLS 
ATTACHED Guaranteed. 


Enormous gas bills re- 
sult from excessive gas 
pressure. en gas 
> se at the burner, 
it is being wasted pro 
rata. The higher the 

ressure, the less the il- 
umination and the 
lerger the gas bill. 

automatic action 

of Governor, attached to 
each individual meter, 
rmits the consumer 
to control his own pres- 
sure regardiess of the 
Gas Company, and obli- 
gates him to pay for only 
the minimum supply o 
Gas oe for econo- 















: ie se 

Secures a steady and increased ‘ilumination, re- 
sulting from regular pressure and consequent perfect 
combustion of ne —, thus insuring a pure and 
healthful atm yom 

Prevents the isagreea ble whieling, blowing and 
ayn Surness. and consequent injury to ceil- 
ngs, tings or dra 

Greatl ly reduces 7 Hire I Insurance Risks,”’ incident 
to “ Streaming ” Gas Jets and Burners, and avoids the 
frequent danger and expense of broken globes. 

e Governor costs consumer practical'y nothing 

as the sa’ in Gas Bills (where full capacity o 
meter is ) will rebate cost of Governor in every 
three or four my A service, and in large buildings 
every sixty sore returning from 200 to €00 per 
cent. anoual d dends upon the investment or cost of 


machine. 
Thirt boy Per Cent, Saving. 
0 o Rapes SQUARE GARDEN, i 
NEW YORK, April 26d, 1887.5 
ADAM FOREPAT "GH, " 
BUFFALO mrt 4 A. 7D WEST, ¢ Combination. 





The Union National, Gas Saving Co. ae 
744 Broadway, N. Y. 

Gen ~—We have had seven of your AUTO- 
MATIC GA GAS SAvioe GOVERNORS in constant 
rental ye u our meters for the past six 

Bich interim they have been thor- 





h as 
been pai 


‘i a. 


Over Siig or 
sinks Agencies Aw 








= 10.000 ta. 
mae Talay asap Goa ke VBR omen 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Finest is the Best 


FOR YOU TO PRESENT. 


The Great Holidav Gifts! 


IN RARE 


CONFECTIONS 
AND 
CHOCOLATE. 
In $1, $2, $3, $4, and $5, Boxes. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 


S$. W. Cor. 12th and Market Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AND NEW 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


OUR PETROLEUM LANTERNS HAVE THE FINEST LENSES 
AND THE LAMPS ARE UNRIVALLED FOR 
POWERFUL WHITE LIGHT. 

& CHOICE STOCK. OF 


VIEWS COLORED 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


Degraat aylor 


LS OITORE: 

PIT UKE 
vy “MAKERS 
METPHOLSTERERS 


THE VERY LATEST 
In Oak, Cherry, Ash, Ma- 
hogany and Sycamore 


PURNITUORE 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


THE WINDSOR FOLDING BED. 
Buy of the Old Established House, 
DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


47 and 49 W., 14th St., and 48 W, 15th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


emer YRES 






If you want to 


go useful asa good 


RINTING 


Neither cuts like a knife, makes 
@ noise like a gun, nor upsets 
like a bicycle, but educates ag 
well as amuses, and a source of 
income instead of expense. 


WVIRG N lA Ey insond WULknoL es 









19 Murray St. 
NEW ine AP 7 








a Jusurance. 


INSURANCE DEBTS. 


THE Dry Goods Credit Guaranty and 
Indemnity Company is the somewhat 
cumbrous title of a new organization, 
whose certificate of incorporation under 
the general insurance law wasrecently filed 
in Albany. The proposed capital is a mil- 
lion. in 20,000 shares of $50 each, and the 
stock is said to have been all taken at 
once. The prospectus sets forth that the 
credit system in the United States is much 
strained and the need of some remedy is 
most plain. It is proposed to undertake 
the furnishing of indemnity against loss 
on any debt or debts upon specitic sales 
and for fixed periods ; that is, to guaranty 
mercantile accounts, in particular and not 
in general, the contract to provide for as- 
signments of the claim at any time and 
the subrogation of the company to all 
rights of the insured. Among the incor- 
porators are several names well known in 
the dry goods trade, but although the 
corporate title indicates a limitation to the 
dry goods field it is said that no such lim- 
itation is intended. 

Anything may properly and success- 
fully be made the subject of insurance, if 
it unites the following conditions: It must 
be certain-uncertain, either certain as to 
every case, but uncertain in time, or un- 
certain both as to each particular case 
and to the date of occuring; it must be 
susceptible of exact ascertainment as to 
whether the anticipated event bas occurred 
or not; somebody must be the loser by 
the event, so as to found an insurable in- 
terest. Some events—for example, loss 
of health—are debarred from insurance 
by the practical difficulty of deciding 
upon the fact of occurrence; others—for 
instance, being bitten by mad dogs or 
struck by lightning—are too remote and 
improbable; others—like marrying—are 
within the control of the interested par- 
ties; others—like becoming heir to a for- 
tune—inflict no loss upon the party con- 
cerned; others—like a man’s losing his 
property and becoming poor—cannot be 
directly provided for, although any com- 
petent solicitor will gladly point out how 
well life insurance adapts itself to this 
last-named contingency. 

Evidently, bad debts area happening 
which burden society sorely. The trader 
who escapes them completely is so very 
rare that they maybe treated asa tax 
levied upon the entire body of traders and 
by them distributed upon the mass of 
consumers, since the bills of persons who 
do not pay must be met by those who do. 
That anything like an exact apportionment 
is impracticable does not make it the less 
a fact that uncollected accounts, as well 
as taxes and the losses by fire, theft and 
waste, enter into the cost of every article 
consumed. If five persons buy each a 
barrel of flour and one eats his without 
paying for it, each of the four who pay 
fortheirs must supply this fifth person a 
quarter-barrel; on the large as well as the 
small scale, and in the long run, this is 
necessarily so, although it may benomore 
appreciated than is another elementary 
fact that every fire increases prices, or 
which is the same thing, lessens abun! 
dance and thus lessens the quantity which 
a given quantity will buy. 

If insurance can help the creditor im- 
mediately, that will be useful, for he 
has not the absolute power of col- 
lecting his bad debts from his good 
debtors; he may assess it, by marking up 
his goods a trifle, but his collecting it de- 
pends on his selling the goods, and some- 
times the bad debts break the loser, be- 
sides often straining him. If insurance 
can go a step further, and reduce the 
number and aggregate of bad debts, it 
will accomplish an immensely greater 
and general good. There appear to be 
only two directions in which such a 
conservative action can work; more ef- 
fective collection, possib'y by special 
alertness, and a more accurate weeding 
out of the untrustworthy and unsuccess- 
ful credit-buvers from the mass, The 
man who buys with fraudulent intent 
is the black sheep always, but will the 
insurance company be abie to see his 
color in advance better than the givers 
of credit do? And when we take account 








of the menwvho try to found stores in 
wrong places; or lack experience, or 
judgment, or capital; or buy the wrong 
goods, or at wrong prices; or are too 
liberal with credit themselves; or encoun- 
ter some of the many caprices of ‘‘season” 
or fashion—when we attempt to trace out 
the causes of’ not having the money 
wherewith to pay debts, they seem to be 
without end. 

This proposed insurance of debts more 
nearly resembles Fidelity thun any otber 
existing branch, in that it is a matter of 
each individual subject of risk; it is a 
personal hazard, although not wholly a 
moralone. If the individual who seeks a 
guaranty bond on his fidelity has an un- 
blemished personal history, with ‘‘ noth- 
ing against” him known and no bad 
family spot, and if his habits are sound, 
he must be rated as acceptable; after this, 
one man is about like another, only that 
the premium rate may fairly vary with 
the amount exposed and the probable 
temptation, for a bank-teller who could 
put a million or two in his pocket and be 
in Montreal to breakfast (as a number of 
tellers in this city could) may be consid- 
ered more likely to fall than if he were 
in a place where he could take only a few 
thousands before discovery and could not 
do that without difficulty. But when past 
record is found correct in case of a mul- 
titude of proposing debtors, by what rules 
shall their future ability to pay be judged, 
their intentions being admitted ? Evident- 
ly, this is enormously a harder problem 
than that of Fidelity insurance. It is a 
problem which traders guess out as best 
they can, for every wholesale house of 
any considerable size already keeps its 
** credit man,” whose sole business it is to 
study and practice this branch of divina- 
tion, aided by the mercantile agencies 
with their elaborate machinery. 

An average must be had, for premium 
computations, and it must be worked 
out by experience if not found ready. 
But that it is now ready from the 
standpoint of insurance, we are not pre- 


pared tosay. The managers of the com- 
pany will start with the advantage of per- 
sonal experience as credit grantors, how- 
ever, and their experiment is an interést- 
ing one which will have the heartiest ‘geod 
wishes. 











___INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


36 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all pou..cies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice President. 
JOHN A, BALL, Secretary. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE., Secretary. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
PS OT eh ete 
Insurance Reserve 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends........... 
RRS I occ cevncvcccsccnce. coseedencve 
TOTAL ASSETS Gm. L 1886) heesogcbease $3,177,105 ” 
ERS: 
JAS. W, MCALLISTER, Prerident. 


EZRA T. CRESSON, 
Secretary. Asystant ft. . oa 
Agency Dipagnent: 


GEORGE F. ReGER, Manager. 








1829. 














NO MATTER > 


what a person’s religion, politics or pro- 
fession may be, no matter what the age, 
sex, employment or condition may be, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will prove a help, an instructor, an edu- 
cator, 





Brown Brothers & Co., 
Philadelphia, NEW YORK. Boston. 


AND 
Alexander Brown & Sons, 
BALTIMORE, 

Members of NEW YORK, PHILADEL- 
PHIA and BALTIMORE Stock 
Exchanges. Execute Orders for 
all Investment Securities. 
Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Cor- 
porations, Firms and Individuals, 
on favorable terms. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE 


ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND, NORWAY, DENMARK, SWEDER, 
AUSTRALIA, ST. THOMAS, ST. 
CROIX AND BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


in Sterling, available in any part of the 
world; in Frances, for use in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe ; and in Dollars, for use in this 
ey. Canela Mexico and the West In- 
ales. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS OF MONEY 


between this country, Europe, and British 
and Danish West Indies. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF 
DRAFTS 


drawn abroad on all points in United States 
and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 
United States on Foreign Countries. 

Their London house, Messrs. BROWN, 
SHIPLEY & CO., receive accounts of Ameri- 
can Banks, firms and individuals upon , fa- 


vorable terms. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 


SHIPLEY & CoO., 
LONDON. 


United States Government Financial Agents 
in England. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Co., 


BROWN, 





OF NEW YORK. 


(ORGANIZED 18857.) 


No. 146 Broadway. 


MUTUAL LIFE OLD BUILDING. 


Cash Capital..........: $400,000 00 
Wet Seer Pues, ... 000000 . 711,763 65 
Unearned premiums 


and other liabilities. 213,2 


12 37 


$1,324,976 O2 





| en GR Se a 





JAS. M. HALSTED, 
President. 
DAVID ADEE, V. Pres. 


W. H. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 








XUM 





XUM 


Ps 
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A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 





PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 
pA ars ert ey ere $11,904,526 90 
2,536,606 43 
51,000,000 00 


i onchcanntnenscetnecns 


Insurance in Force........ 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


146 BROADWAY. 





NO. 






Cash Caniess.. 8290, 000 00 
Net Surplus...........0..-.-.00++ “ 1:763 65 
Unearned premiu s and ot 
IGS « Sapsuncees cacccsccsens 213,212 37 
WE. ccccsccqccsccsocencctcesnesuel $1,324, gh - 


YORK. July iis 
THE BOARDOF DI REC TORS HAVE HESOLVED: 

First—That acash dividend of FIV ER C 
be Comtened to stockholders, payable on te chee dal 
22d, 188 

aa That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out 
standing Scrip for the yearending June 0th, 1887, wi 
be paid on and after August 22d, 1857. 

wm, H, CROLIUS, ‘Secretary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Rreedwag, 

Continental ; Brooklyn, cor. Court an Sengegue 

Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E 

Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $52,950 00) 

Reserve, ample forallclaims, 481,323 S2 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 

WOE BRP PEEB. 000600000 ccc, ccccceres 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIREC1ORS: 

H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECEH, 2d Vite-Pres’t and Sec 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY 
GEORGE BLISS, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
WM: HeSWA 
HENIY C. BOWEN 
AURELIUS B. HULL, 


BRYC 
HENRY F. BE AULDING 
JOHN H. REED, 


LA 
ORR BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKING 4 
E. W. CORLIES, | D. VERMILYE 
JAMES FRASER, JACOB WENDE 


WwM., SLATER 
LAWRENCE TURNURF 
. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Ph Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORK. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
force, 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 


G. 
HIRAM BARNEY 














J. ™M,. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FKANKLIN, Vice-President, 


J. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 








SEND 


@ postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper im the 
World. 








HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 


BROADWAY. 





SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JULY, 


1887. 





CRORE CRITE Blkiccccvcccccéccdeecscedesses 
Reserve Premium Fund.................++.- 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes ........... ........ 


Net Surplus...........cccccccccccccccccccceces 
CASH ASSETS............ 


eoveves eecrepocceccsccccccc ce pg OO 
3,108,596 00 

304,419 04 
1,442,494 58 


odes echidineesweuewedosieceses $7,855,509 62 


See ee meee eee eeueeeesseeese . 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Deals tek THE, oc So ccceccccccesvinses ecetceus 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate................. 


United States Stocks (market value)........ 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market RR A PRR 


State and City Bonds (market value)....... 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand....... 
Interest due on Ist July, 1887............... 


Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.............. ska slehialeceldoae 


SR TIE, 6c v:0:0 oc c'cccedenricverecinecs dsaenes 


$91,685 16 
614,450 00 
2,567,000 00 
1,811,650 00 
226,000 00 
848,400 00 
33,587 32 
281,955 86 
1,380,781 28 


$7,855,509 62 


eee e teeta eree Peco eeeeeeeereel 





DIRECTORS: 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


HENRY A. HULBUT, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
WILLIAM STURGIS, D. H. MCALPIN, BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, A.C, ARMSTRONG, H. E. BEGUELIN, 


JOHN R, FORD, 
WM. R. FUSDICK 


CORNELIUS N. SLISs, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK 


GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLOOTT., 


J. HARSEN RHODES. 


T. B. GREENE, ) 
W. L. BIGELOW, Ass't Sec’s. D. A. 
E. G. SNOW, Jr. ) J. i. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
HEALD, Vice-President 
WASHBURN Vice-President and Secy. 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 
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A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Lamy b henceforth issued are incontestable for 
r three years. 
“Death Cla Claims paid at once as goon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home O: 
Absolue security, combined with the la liber- 
— assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


~~ All forms of Tontine Policies issued 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company issues all approved 
forms of contracts adapted to every 
legitimate need; for protection, for 
investment, and for bot ; for long or 
short periods, at the lowest, sure rates. 

Its policies are squarely reciprocal, 
free from ambiguity and objectionable 
features, absolutely NON-FORFEITABLE 
and INCONTESTABLE. Send for rates, etc. 
Home Office, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
NE cc ieduceee traning $18 
finbilities........20:.2 15;931:895 39 33 

Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS ss 


The attention of the public is called to the Ne 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
remium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
These policies actoate in the Annual distri- 
bution of su lus, and are gat bject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender _ ka insurance values in- 
dorsed on every a. 

Pamphlets = ana 


tory of the New Feature may be 
had on applicat: ce. 


on at Company’s Offi 


_ POST: OFFICE emis BOSTON. 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. “S2,a0 as 68 @ 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
SOMEAEG, BEB. ccvcccccqcccvcccsececsscee.ce 


Total Marine Premiums...............+« 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886.............++6 


$3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 


841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 


. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid tothe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1386, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in th 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matter 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gress assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided ameng 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000,. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000, 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in fall, and his dividends were credited te 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 
Annual premium, $183.05. 





Total Additions 
DRS C8 TRAY. 6c ccccdocdsbtbabecesicusicnd 


Total Claim Paid 
Total Premiums 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received 


$6,798 35 

Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 
Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 






Total additions 
Face of policies 


Total amount received.............. ssseeseee 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 


Pre- New In- 
Assets. miums. surance. 
949,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
86,833,340 18,092,719 28,298,818 
88,212,700 12,687,881 
91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,750 
94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
97,746,363 12,845,392 37,234,458 
100,912,245 15,457,928 37,820,587 
103,583,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 
108,451,7 14,768,901 46,548,894 
114,181,963 15,654,720 56,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


Paia 

a to poliey-hole- 

Amount re- mente ant 
cetved from vomeiin 

ers. ‘ond dividends. 

$14,000,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
15,092,719 83 14,400,062 13 
12,€87,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
13,457,928 44 13,950,360 51 
15,850,258 43 13,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,634,720 66 13,129,103 74 








6134,840.371 08 196,497,908 35, 
The amount returned is 191 per cent. of that received 
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Old and Young. 


JOSE MENDEZ. 
(Ballad.) 
BY A. WERNER. 


THis is a thing happened long ago. 
José Mendez—well, who was he? 

Tell you the truth, I don’t rightly know; 
But here’s the tale as ’twas told to me. 


Spaniard may be, or Portuguese, 
Half-breed, perhaps, from the Spanish 
main, 
He followed Lucas over the seas, 
’Cross the Atlantic and back again. 


Lucas— Yankee that owned a show— 
Had roamed the world since his life began; 
And how or why, it’s not mine to know, 
But José Mendez he loved the man. 


Lions and leopards and such-like brutes— 
It’s a risky business, of course, at best; 
Sometimes they catch him, sometimes he 

shoots; 
And he took his chance like all the rest. 


And his turn came at Paris. One day 
He went to the cage, and the sport began; 
And the lioness, not in a mood for play, 
Turned her head and snapped at the man. 


There's a swaying shock and a crash anda 
call 
Sick and faint, they shudder and gasp; 
And the red drops into the sawdust fall, 
And Lucas lies in the great cat’s grasp. 


The white teeth flash and the green eyes 
glisten, 
And the strong right arm lies helpless 
there; 
And the ranks of the people look and listen, 
Sickened, stricken—yet this is 
rare! 


Who has pressed through the spell-bound 
throng— 
Sallow, dark-eyed, slender of limb?’ 
Lucas has fallen, and Lucas was strong— 
How shall this weekling dare succor him? 


He dare not shoot, though his aim be true; 
He can but trust his hand to the knife; 
So he fluog himself right between the two, 
Struck once, then wrestled for death or 

life. 


Up and down on the sawdust floor 
They fought, those two, the man and the 
beast: 
Up and down—and a crimson score 
Ran down his arm from shoulder to wrist. 


And her eyes were tohis as flaming brands; 
And his brain grew faint with her burn- 
ing breath. 
And he clung at her throat with his two 
bare hands, 
In the horrible wrestle of life and death. 


“Perdu!” “Sauvé!”’ the thundering shout 
Rises from lips yet white with dread; 
Gashed and bleeding, a man walked out; 
And he bore in his arms a man that was 
dead. 


Never a word from lips like a mask; 
Never a look to left or right; 

Never a helping hand did he ask 
To bear his Dead away from their sight. 


They buried him day after next, at Pére 

La Chaise, in the morning cold and grim. 
Strangers there, to babble and stare, 

But never a friend to mourn for him. 
Stop, though! One ’mid the crowd around, 

Close to the grave, so the story says, 


Dropped in a dead faint on the ground. 
Who was he? Why, José Mendez. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AUNT MELISSY ON BOYS.* 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 





AUNT MELIssy first told her story about 
Boys many years ago; and it has since 
been extensively read and recited in pub- 
lic. But, though copyrighted in 1877, it 
is now for the first time printed, as nearly 
as possible in the language of the estima- 
ble old lady. Imagine her smoothing her 
cap, puckering her mouth, and proceed- 
ing to give her experience as follows: 


1 hain’t nothin’ agin’ boys, as sich. 
They're a necessary part o’ creation, I 
s’pose—like a good many disagreeable 
things! But deliver me! Id ruther 
bring up a family of nine gals, any day 
in the year, with cats and dogs throw’d 
in, than one boy. 


*Copyright, 1877, by J. T. Trowbridge. All rights re, 
“ erved. 








Gittin’ fish-hooks into their jacket. pock- 
ets, to stick in yer fingers washin’-days ! 
Gals don’t varry fish-hooks in their jacket- 
puckets. Tearin’ their trousis, a-climbin’ 
fences ! perfec’ly reekless ! an’ then, patch! 
patch! Gals don’t tear their trousis a-climb- 
in’ fences. 

Kiverin’ the floor with whiddlin’s soon 
asever you've got nicely slicked up! an’ 
then down must come the broom an’ 
dust-pan agin; an’ I remersber once, when 
Ikep’ house for Uncle Amos, I hed the 
Dorkis S’iety to tea, an’ I’d been makin’ 
a nice dish o’ cream-toast, an’ we was wait- 
in’ for the minister—blessed soul!—he mos’ 
gener’ly dropped in to tea when the S’iety 
met, an’ he never failed when "twas toour 
house, he was so fond o’ my cream-toast— 
an’ bimeby he come in—an’ when every- 
body was ready, I run an’ ketched up the 
things from the kitchen hairth, where I'd 
left’em to keep warm, an’ put ‘em ontew 
the table, and we drawed up our chairs, 
an’ got quiet, an’I never noticed any- 
thing was out o’ the way, till bimeby, jes's 
the minister—blessed soul!—was a-askin’ 
the blessin’, I kind o’ opened one corner of 
my eye to see how the table looked—for I 
prided myself on my table—when I de- 
clare to goodness, if I didn’t think I should 
go right through the top of the house! 
For there was the great, splendid, ele- 
gant, nice dish o’ cream-toast, stuccoted 
all over with pite whiddlin’s! right be- 
tween the blazin’ candles Lucindy’d put 
on jes’ as we was a-settin’ down. 

Ye see, 'd poured the cream over the 
toast the last thing when I set it by the 
fire, an’ never noticed Hezekier in the cor- 
ner a-whidclin’ out his canew—I should 
say canew! Why, that ‘air cream-toast 
was like a foamin’ cataract kivered by a 
fleet of canews, where the widdlin’s was 
curled up on’t, capsized, stickin’ up eend- 
ways an’ every which way, enough to 
make a decent housekeeper go intew fits! 
An’I thought I should! I thought I never 
could keep still, an’ set through the good 
man’s blessin’ in this werld! 

I shet my eyes, an’ tried to keep my 
mind ontew tings speritocal, but I 
couldn’t for my life think of anything but 
the pesky whiddlin’s in the toast—an’ 
how was lever goin’ to snatch it off'm 
the table an’ out o’ sight, the minute the 
blessin’ was through, an’ ’fore the minis- 
ter—blessed soul!—or anybody had their 
eyes open to the material things—for 
right ontew the tail of the Amen, ye 
know, comp’ny will kind o’ look ’round, 
hopeful and comf’table, to see what crea- 
tur’ comforts is put afore ’em. But I 
watched my chance. 

I knowed perty well the way he mos’ 
gener’ly allers tapered off, an’ soon’s ever 
that long-hankered-for Am2n come out, 
I jumped like a cat at a mouse, had that 
‘air toast off'm the table, whisked it into 
the pantry, picked the whiddlin’s out 
with my thumb-an’-finger, give that 
Hezekier a good smart box on the ear, as 
a foretaste of what was in store for him 
when the comp’ny was gone, an’ had it 
back ontew the table agin, all serene gn’ 
beautiful, only I noticed Miss Bumble- 
wick—she’s got eyes like a lynx, an’ she 
was drefile jealous of my housekeepin’— 
she’d seen suthin! she looked awful queer 
an’ puzzled! an’ I was mortified tew 
death when the minister—blessed soul!— 
a-eatin’ of his slice, took suthin’ tough out 
of his mouth, and laid it careful under 
the side of his plate. He was a wonder- 
ful perlite man, an’ not a soul in the 
world ’sides me an’ him ever ’spected he’d 
been chorrin’ ontew a pine whiddlin’! 

That's jest a specimint o’ that ‘air Heze- 
kier. His excuse allers was, he didn’t 
mean ter dew it. Once his pa give him 
about tew quarts o° seed-corn in a bucket, 
an’ told him to put it to soak—his pa 
gener'ly soaked his seed-corn for plantin’; 
he said it come up so much quicker. 
Hezekier, he took the bucket, but he was 
tew lazy to git any water, so he jest 
ketched up the fust thing come handy, 
which happened to bea jugo’ rum, an’ 
poured it all into the corn, an’ then went 
to flyin’ his kite—he had the kite fever 
that year, an’ the trees was jest full of 
tails an’ strings, an’ there was one skele- 
ton I remember left hangin’ in the big pear 
tree all winter—made me so provoked ! 

Wal, that arternoon, his pa was a-goin’ 





through the woodshed, an’ he kep’ snuf- 
fin’, snuffin’, till bimeby says he, ‘‘ Mel- 
issy,” says he, ‘‘ what under the canopy 
ye been doin’ with rum?’ says he. Of 
course I hadn’t been doin’ nothin’ with 
rum, only smellin’ on’t for the last half- 
hour—I detest the stuff!—but we put our 
noses together an’ follered up the scent, 
and there was that corn! 

‘* Now, Amos,” says I, ‘‘ I hope to Gra- 
cious Goodness you'll give that boy a good 
tunin’—for he’s jest sufferin’ for it!” 
says I. 

But Hezekier he screamed: 

‘* No, I ain’t! I shall be sufferin’if ye 
give it tew me!” says he. ‘‘I seen pa 
drinkin’ out o’ the jug, an’ thought ’twa’n’t 
nothin’ but water!” says he. 

An’ his pa jest kinder winked to me, an’ 
scolded and threatened alittle, an’ then 
drove off to town, tellin’ Hezekier to toe 
the mark an’ jest look sharp arter things, 
or he’d give him Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John, when he gothum. That was a 
sayin’ of his’n— 

“ Matthew, Mark, Luke an’ John, 
Take a stick an’ tuck it on!” 
But sayin’ was all it ever amounted tew; 
which never’d a-been my way to bring up 
a boy. you may depend on that! 

Wal, Hezekier was perty quiet that ar- 
ternoon, which I noticed it, for gener’ly, 
if he wa’n’t makin’ a noise to drive ye dis- 
tracted, ye might be sure he was up to 
some wus mischief; an’ bimeby think says I 
to myself, think says I, ‘‘Now what under 
the canopy can that Hezekier be up tew 
now!” think says I; fur [hadn’t heered 
him blow his squawker, nor pound ona 
tin pan, nor pull the cat’s tail, nor touch 
off his cannon, nor bounce his ball agin’ 
the house, nor screech, nor break a glass, 
nor nothin’, for all of five minutes; an’ I 
was a-wonderin’, when perty soon he 
comes into the house of his own accord, 
a-lookin’ kinder scaret and meechin’; an’ 
says he, ‘‘Aunt Melissy,” says he, *‘I’m 
a-feared there’s suthin’ the matter with 
them air turkeys,” says he. 

‘The turkeys!” saysI. ‘*What in the 
name o’ Goodnesscan be the matter with 
them ?” says I. 

Says he, *‘I don’o,” says he; “but I guess 
ye better come out an’ look,” says he—so 
innercent ! 

I did go out an’ look; an’ there behind 
the woodshed was all them seven turkeys, 
the hull caboodle of ’em, ol’ gobbler an’ 
all, only one hen turkey was a settin’, an’ 
another was off with a brood o’chicks— 
lucky for them!—all keeled over an’ 
stretched out on the ground,a sight to 
behold ! 

‘* Massy Goodness sakes alive!” says I, 
‘‘ what’s been an’ gone an’ killed off ail 
the turkeys?” says I. 

Says he, ‘‘I don’o’, ’thout it’s suthin’ 
they’ve e’t,” says he. 

“Et!” says I. ‘* What you been givin’ 
on ‘em to eat? for Goodness sakes !” says 
Z. 

‘*Nothin’,” says he, ‘‘only that corn 
that was sp’ilt for plantin’; I tho’t ’twas 
too bad to have it all wasted, so I fed it to 
the turkeys,” says he. 

‘* Fed it to the turkeys!" saysI. ‘‘ An’ 
you've jest killed ’em, every blessed one! 
An’ what'll yer pa say now ?” says I. 

‘*T didn’t mean ter!” says he. 

““T'd didn’t mean ter ye, if ye was my 
boy!” saysI. ‘* Now ketch hold and heJp 
me pick their feathers off an’ dress ’em 
for market, fust thing—for that’s all the 
poor critters is good for now,” says I— 
‘*so much for yer plaguy nonsense!” 

He sprung tew perty smart, for, once, 
an’ Lucindy she helped, an’ we jest 
stripped them ‘air turkeys jest as naked as 
any fowls ever ye see, fore singein —all 
but their heads, an’ I was jest a-goin’ to 
cut off the old gobbler’s—I'd got it ontew 
the choppin’ block, and raised the ax, 
when he kinder give a wiggle, an’ 
squawked! 

Jest then Lucindy, she spoke up: ‘‘ Ob, 
Aunt Melissy! there’s one a-kickin’!” says 
she. I jest dropped that ’air gobbler, an’ 
the ax—come perty nigh cuttin’ my toes 
off!—an’ looked, and there was one or tew 
more a-kickin’ by that time; for if you'll 
believe me, not one o’ them turkeys was 
dead at all, only dead drunk from the rum 
in the corn! an’ it wasn’t many sifinutes 
*fore every one ’o them poor, naked, ridic- 





‘lous critters was up, staggerin’ ‘round, 
lookin’ dizzy an’ silly enough, massy 
knows! While that Hezekier! he couldn’t 
think o’ nothin’ else to dew, but jest to 
keel over on the grass an’ roll an’ kick an’ 
screech, like all possessed! For my part, 
Tcouldn’t see nothin’ under the canopy to 
laugh at. I pitied the poor naked. tipsy 
things, an’ set to work that very arter- 
noon, a-makin’ little jackets for ’em to 
wear; an’ then that boy had to go intew 
coniptions agin, when he seen ’em with 
their jacketson. An’ if you'll believe it, 
his pa, he laughed tew—so foolish! An’ 
jes’ said to Hezekier: *‘ Didn’t ye know 
no better ’n to go an give corn soaked in 
rum to the turkeys?’ says he, an’ then 
kinder winked to me out o’ tother side of 
his face; an’ that’s every speck of a 
whippin’ that boy got! 

But law sakes! he wa’n’t a mite wus’n 
other boys. There’s that Haynes boy— 
Larkey Haynes; father a good sober-goin’ 
church-member; mother one o’ the nicest 
housekeepers—makes the nicest riz biscuit 
lever eat anywheres away from hum; I 
shouldn’t be ashamed on ‘em myself; gals 
quiet an’ well-behaved as need be—but 
that Larkey! 

He hed a pet lamb once, that he’d larn’t 
to run at; you’d only to hold up a hand- 
kerchief, an’ flutter it—so—an’ that lamb 
he’d come full chisel, an’ bunt right 
through the handkerchief into anything 
behind it—made no difference to bim, if 
’was a meetin’-house. 

Bimeby it got to be suthin’ more ’n a 
lamb—it was a male sheep—a gre’t, 
strong, horned critter, that nobody’d 
want to be behind the handkerchief tew 
times when he run to bunt it. 

Once Elder Barstow was a-stoppin’ to 
the Hayneses. Elder wa’n’t a very good 
man, some folks thought. Terrible long 
and loud on a sermon or a prayer! but he 
was a master hand for a trade, for al! 
that, an’ he’d cheat ye out o’ yer eye-teeth 
any day in the week—so folks said; tho’ 
the Hayneses kinder believed in him, al! 
but Larkey—he hated the sight of him!— 
an’ he mos’ gener’ly allers stopped to the 
Hayneses, when he come that way to 
preach. ; 

One time, as uzhil, when they'd drawed 
back their chairs for family worship, 
arter breakfast, the elder was invited to 
lead in prayer, an’ he was lengthy as 
ushil; it was along in summer, an’ a busy 
time ’ith the farm-folks, but that never 
made the leastest mite o’ difference with 
the elder. 

It was perty hot in the kitchen; but 
he’d looked out a comf'’table place for 
himself; he’d sot his chair over agin’ the 
suller door, which was open; an’ the out- 
side door was open tew; an’ he was 
a-kneelin’ on his chair, with his face to the 
suller, an’ his back to the outside door, 
a-prayin’ away, when that Larkey—'twas 
jest a boy’s trick!—he looked owt, an’ 
seen the pet sheep in the yard. The sheep 
seen Larkey "bout the same time; an’ of 
course, sheep wa’n’t to blame; he didn’t 
know no better’n to be lookin’ for fun 
in prayer-time. But Larkey—clear boy, 
for all the world!—soon as ever he seen 
the sheep, he jest whisked out his hand- 
kerchief, and shook it kinder as if to 
shake it out fore wipin’ his eyes over 
suthin’ affectin’ in the prayer—shook it 
right behind the Elder’s back! 

Nuff said! in come that rampageous, un- 
scionable beast, right intew the kitchen, 
head down, tail up—rattle! clatter! -Jehu- 
to-split!—jest think what an interruption 
to the family devotions!--straight to the 
handkerchief an’ the kneelin’ Elder! So 
unexpected! There was a crash an’ a 
scramble, an’ the Elder an’ his chair, an’ 
the horned critter, went rattle-ty-bang. 
thumpety-bump, down the suller stairs! 

Mr. Haynes, he looked up jest in time 
to see the ehair-legs, an’ the Elder’s boots, 
ao’ the critter’s hind tail, shoot out o° 
sight, an’ he made a rush arter ’em, ‘spec- 
tin’ much as could be the Elder’s neck 
was broke. But, strange to say, he wa'n’t 
much hurt, only in his feelin’s an’ his 
wig—which he’d gone head-formost intew 
a firkin 0’ lard, an’ when they pulled him 
out, there his wig stuck—he was baldas a 
punkin! He said he owed his mortal sal- 
yation to the care o’ Providence an that 
"air soft lard. 
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Now, all his folks done to that Larkey 
was jest to laf! Guess there’d a-been 
suthin’ ’sides laffin if he’d been my boy! 

ARLINGTON, MASS. 

_——— > 


THE OLD FOLKS’ THANKSGIVING. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





THERE was nothing about the pretty 
creature to indicate any sort of a spirit, 
good or bad. She hadn’t the proverbial 
red hair of a quick temper, she hadn’t the 
snapping black eye, equally proverbial. 
She had a gray eye, and brown hair, a 
fresh skin, and a charming smile, 
although, to besure, that smile, when too 
extended, showed long, white, predatory 
teeth. She was a hard-working little 
school-teacher, and she thought it would 
be delightful to go and live with dear 
Charles and look after the comfort of the 
dear old people. And the dear old people 
thought she was altogether charming, 
even to her sweet name, Love, and they 
were more than willing to resign all the 
great farm and intervale property to 
Charles and such a wife, on the condition 
of retaining their own room and fire, and 
being provided for as they were used. 
The old father was becoming tooinfirm to 
work, the old mother was more feeble 
than her years warranted, and it was lit- 
tle likely that Jerry, the other son, the 
good-for-naught, would ever be able to do 
for them, as he had never been able to do 

or himself as yet. 

But Love didn’t mind that. There was 
no need of Jerry’s room, she would say, 
and he was always good company. For, 
the fact was, if in order to escape the 
slavery of school-teaching and become 
the mistress of acomfortable home, it had 
been necessary for Love to sign away her 
soul, she would have done so readily, con- 
fident that she could tear up the paper 
after she was married. 

‘*T’m afraid it'll be hard on you, Love,” 
said Charles, one day, as they came stroll- 
ing down the mountain path and paused 
where the ledge opened on a view of the 
whole intervale and the farm and the 
winding river. 

‘*No, indeed,” said Love, sweetly. ‘I 
am so fond of old people.” And very 
likely she thought she was. ‘‘ And they 
will be fond of me, at first for your sake, 
and perhaps by and by for my own,” she 
added archly, with her quick glance and 
smile. 

‘*T’d defy them not to be,” said Charles. 
‘* And, atany rate, it’s a great thing” to 
get that farm for our own. There isn’t 
a richer in the country; it’s five-eighths of 
it grass-lands, and those grass-lands are 
just laid over with dollar bills, all the fat 
of the hills washes down on them, you 
see. There’s only a little more tillage 
than enough for ourselves; and the wood- 
lots will never let us buy any wood. And, 
you see, by keeping stock, we eell enough 
milk at the gate to pay for their winter 
keep, and in summer they keep themselves 
on these mountain pastures; and we have 
all the fertilizing free for the grass; and 
hay runs always fifteen dollarsto the ton, 
and sometimes twenty-two; and that’s 
where the bank-bills come in.” 

** Oh, it is a great property !” said Love, 
exultantly. 

‘* And the only other incumbrance is a 
freedom-suit and fifty acres of the grass- 
lands for Jerry when he comes of age.” 

‘* Of the grass-lands!” 

“Oh, yes. He ought 
thing.” 

‘“‘T supposeso. But he doesn’t have, as 
you do, dear, the care and expense of the 
others,” she said,hesitatingly. ‘‘However, 
he may never want it; he hasn’t much 
of a farmer's taste. For my part, I don’t 
think there’s any such noble occupation 
in the world. A farmer is a sort of crea- 
tor, you know;he brings into being what 
would never have been but for him. Oh, 
T am so glad Iam to be a farmer's wife !” 

And she made a very good farmer’s 
wife, as far as the farming went. She 
was up in the dew of the dawn; and her 
dairy was as spotless as the lawn of a 
Quakeress, She had a little stamp made 
with her own initials for her butter, which 
was as golden and dewy as her cheese- 
curds were white and firm. She had a 
flock of young pullets always ready to lay 


to have some- 





eggs, anda score of young cockerels al- 
ways ready for the broiler, while her tur- 
keys commanded more by the pound than 
any others for miles around. If the fam- 
ily table groaned with none of these good 
things, that was, of course, economy; and 
then there was often a toothsome dainty 
for Charles in the cupboard of which it 
would have been strange had she not 
known the flavor. She spun and even 
wove a little, and she knit socks, as Jerry 
said, till all was blue. She knit bed- 
spreads, too, and window-curtains, and 
made wonderful new-fangled rugs, and 
wove rag-carpets, and the house was as 
dainty as she knew how to make it, and 
Charles always felt that he must take his 
boots off at the door and get on his slip- 
pers before he crossed the threshold. 

Not so Jerry.. This was the old home- 
stead; those mountains behind it, in all 
their green and gold and purple, had been 
the guardians of his childhood; he loved 
every ray of their changing color, every 
flash of their leaping brooks; it was his 
home: here were his father and his 
mother, and he never could quite bring 
himself to feel that Love, and not his 
mother, was its mistress. Still, except 
to ignore Love in some slight meas- 
ure, he did nothing out of the way. But 
that was enough. Love was not one to 
be ignored passively. And the more Jerry 
passed her by the more she was resulved 
that he should feel her power. But it was 
all of no use. And, in fact, before she 
could do much in that way Jerry had 
made her feel his. ‘‘ Charles,” he said, 
‘“‘T thought a part of your bargain in tak- 
ing the place was to keep father and 
mother suitably clothed.” 

** It was, it was,” said Charles quickly. 
‘And aren’t they?’ what’s the matter? 
Where’s”— 

** You’d better look at father’s feet— 
they’re most to the ground. And mother 
hasn’t a dress to her back but the one she 
has on, and that’s about gone.” 

‘* Why, Love, Love, my dear—why, 
how’s this ?” began Charles. 

** T’m sure I don’t know!” snapped Love. 
‘*T can’t go into their room and overhaul 
their things. Can’t your father wear some 
of your shoes?’ And she owed Jerry a 
grudge, and paid the debt in many a si- 
lentway. And the mother had another 
gown, but it was made out of some of the 
odds and ends of Love’s worn-out ones 
that had been discarded and relegated to 
the attic nails. 

The old people kept to theirroom a 
great deal now, because Love had 
succeeded in quietly making it uncom- 
fortable for them in the kitchen or in the 
family sitting-room. She was always 
wanting to go behind or before their 
chairs, or needing to have them move for 
some purpose, or finding herself too warm 
or toocold in her own seat; or, some one 
dropping in, she was talking in under- 
tones and whispers; or, nobody in, she 
was singing in a high, shrill key that 
pierced the tired old brains, or she was 
going about with a dust-pan ostentatious- 
ly brushing up the litter of the old man’s 
whittling or tobacco, or the threads and 
shreds of the old mother’s sewing; and 
it ended by their seldom leaving their 
own room—a large one on the ground 
floor, which Mrs. Love often thought 
would be so much handier for Charles and 
herself tham her own closet, as she called 
it—except at meal-times—trying to con- 
tent themselves with watching the toy 
that Jerry was constructing, with the 
weekly paper, with each other and with 
the mountain picture out of their windows. 
But somehow it had come to be irksome 
to Mrs. Love that these old people were 
in the houseat all. For days she, who was 
so fond of old people, would not go into 
their room, although the old mother was 
socrippled that she could do nothing there, 
and all the care the room had the old fa- 
ther gave it. She found so much for the 
man-servant to do that the wood was not 
taken in for the fire on the hearth there; 
and tosave words and trouble the old man 
went out and brought it in himsdf; some- 
times he even had to cut ithimself. Once 
Mrs. Love followed him, into the room 
and pulled some of the sticks off the fire. 
The father took her by the arm, as she did 
so, and led her to the door before she was 





sufficiently recovered from her surprise 
to resist, and shut the door upon her. 
The mountain pictures after that did not 
give him the old pleasure. She had be- 
fore this reproached him, a spare eater, for 
gluttony; she had gone into their room 
and substituted worn and thin blankets 
for their fleecy ones, she had snatched the 
sugar-bowl from his old wife’s hand, she 
had skimmed their milk, she had sent 
their pet cat to be drowned, and she had 
pulled the needles out of the old wife's 
stocking and put them away, saying she 
wouldn’t be bothered to pick up any more 
stitches. 

‘*T don’t know what is going to become 
of that room,” she said to Charles. ‘‘Your 
father has just put me outof it, andI 
really can’t go in there again. There are 
some of the creatures on the farm that 
grow dreadfully cross as they grow old, 
I certainly don’t think father’s in his right 
mind. It makes me tremble to think of 
his setting the house a-fire some time. 
It’s fearful this living with crazy and im- 
becile people.” 

‘¢ Father, father.” said Charles, ‘‘what’s 
this Love tells me about your putting her 
out of the room ?” 

** Love knows,” said his father. 
her tell you.” 

‘*T only wanted to save the roof from 
his big blaze!” cried Love. 

‘*Love,” said the old man severely, 
‘* when you came here I thought I was to 
have adaughter. I find I have an enemy. 
It is very evident that you wish your hus- 
bind’s father and mother out of the 
world!” And then Love burst into tears, 
and it was very evident that Charles 
thought his father was abusive of the 
pretty little dove-eyed wife. 

‘* Father abuse your wife?” cried Jerry. 
‘* The little cat is ready for him with her 
claws by night and day !” 

And of course after that there was no 
room for Jerry in the house; and having 
passed along forenoon in close council 
with his father and mother, he took his 
box on his shoulder and came there no 
more. 

‘It’s a good riddance,” said Mrs. Love. 
“I’m sure it was enough to spoil the tem- 
per of a saint to see him sitting in that 
corner, playing with his little chips and 
screws and strings, and pretending he 
never heard a word of what was going 
on, while my husband was toiling out in 
the field andI never knew an idle mo- 
ment. I don’t know how he’s going to 
earn his salt, though, that I don’t.” 

But to have him gone was not enough 
for Mrs. Love; she must make the going 
bitterer to the old father and mother. 
“It’s a different house since that idle, 
whistling, good-for-nothing is out of it !” 
she said tothem. But neither made her 
any reply. ‘*He’s about as utterly inca- 
pable. as any one that ever lived,” she 
wenton. ‘ He'll be coming back fora 
crust of bread before long. But he'll 
have to work for it, if he does. He'll 
spend his life in somebody’s kitchen; for 
when a man is as lazy as he is dishonest, 
and it certainly is dishonest to allow 
others to support you when you are able- 
bodied ”— 

‘“You are going teo far, Love,” inter- 
rupted the old man, as he saw the tears 
pouring down his wife’s face. 

“If it isn’t dishenest to sit playing with 
chips and splinters all day, taking the 
bread out of my husband’s mouth with 
his idling, I should like to know what it 
is!” cried Mrs. Love. ‘‘ You may call it 
what you please, J call it theft !” 

“If that mountain,” said the outraged 
old father ‘‘should fall and bury you, J 
should call it a righteous judgment.” 

But Jerry gone, there was place for 
Mrs. Love’s two sisters in his room, and 
they were soon followed by Mrs. Love's 
mother and aunt; and the old father and 
mother kept more to themselves than 
ever, and it ended by Love's sending in 
their meals to them, meals of the plain- 
est and baldest, the dainties being re- 
served for Love’s own people; and, of 
course, they knew it, and hardly cared, 
yet cared enough to feel it bitter that such 
things could be. Not for the world, 


“ Let 


either, would the old husband have had 


another do for his old wife, nearly help- 
less with her rheumatism, the services 





which he rendered her—there was no soul 
else todo one thing for her; but it was 
bitter again to him, and bitter to her, that 
he was left to render them alone. They 
sat all day in their room, the one incapa- 
ble now of leaving it without an arm to 
lean on, the other disliking to leave its 
crippled prisoner, and both of them lone- 
ly past belief. When their old friends 
came Mrs. Love either made such plausible 
excuse that the guests departed without 
seeing them, or else, with her own rela- 
tives, sat by to catch every word, and to 
make all words impossible; and it had 
always been a difficult undertaking for 
friends to come up the mountain roads, 
and so, unsuccessful in their object, they 
were little likely soon to repeat the ex- 
periment. 

These old people were really very 
wretched. The dark rain-clad mountains 
did not relieve their gloom, but made all 
Natureseem in accord with sorrow. They, 
who had been people of wealth and sta- 
tion, as things went there, were shabby 
to the point of poverty, were but half fed, 
were but half warmed now, were cowed 
by an abusive tongue, and saw no more 
of one sonthan they did of the other—for 
Mrs. Love had Charles by this time in 
thorough subjection; and, although he 
had eyes to see plainly that she disliked 
his parents and would be glad to have 
them out of the way, he had nothing to 
say—a little angry possibly at seeing also 
that his parents despised her, and with 
more or less reason. 

‘Tf I only could see my dear Jerry now 
and then,” moaned the old mother once, 
when the father had-been up in the mid- 
dle of the night trying to rub her pain 
away—pains rather worse than usual for 
the nature of an atmosphere penetrated 
by the dampness of a week of mountain 
rains—and had gone for a moment to the 
window to look up at the mountains 
where the ice was glittering to the moon 
that ran out on long rifts of cloud between 
the rainy gushes of the showery night. 
“If I could only see his bright, happy 
face and hear him talking about his in- 
vention and know if it has succeeded cr 
not! He said if it succeeded it would 
make him rich, you know, and he would 
come back for us. It is all we have to 
look forward to, dear.”. 

‘* We mustn’t think of 1t,” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘It will be too hard to bear if 
nothing comes of it.” 

** No, no; I could bear that, if I could 
only see him, if I could only know he was 
well,” 

“Jerry is all right. He’ll make his own 
way. I’ve no fears for him. And for us 
—Heaven must have some recompense for 
all we have suffered so unworthily here. 
Justice is the rule of the world; and our 
wrongs are enough to put it out of balance 
unless they are righted. Lord above us! 
What is that?” 

It was a long, low roll, like thun- 
der, gathering strength and volume, 
roaring down on them, and by them, from 
the mountain top, passing them with the 
vibration of an earthquake and with the 
noise of raging floods; and then the air 
answered it all with a long thrill and 
throb and tremor, and all was still again. 

‘* There has been an avalanche from the 
great mountain,” said the husband. ‘I 
used to expect it fifty years ago; but it 
didn’t come, and I forgot to look for it. 
If it is what I think it is, Charles’s farm 


is no better than a hollow in thesea. And 
we shall be sent to the almshouse.” 
‘Oh !” cried the old mother. “To the 


poor-house! To the poor-house! We! 
And to-morrow is Thanksgiving Day! I 
can’t be thankful, I can’t be thankful, and 
be alive!” And she sobbed herself to sleep 
only as the morning dawned. 

It was a great deal more than anything 
the old father had thought it could be, 
this catastrophe of the night and storm, 
as the morning light showed when com- 
ing full and clear. The great barn and 
out-buildings, with all the cattle, the hay, 
the grain, were gone, were swept away 
like bubbles on the flood; and in their 
place was emptiness, and the wide grass- 
lands that had once, as Charles said, been 
overlaid with dollar bills, were now over- 
laid by a bed of pebbles a fog thick. 
Wood-lots, grass-lands, tillage slopes, the 
avalanche had swept the whole region to 
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the river; there was not a half-acre of 4 
land left, and the ruin was irreparable. 

Mrs, Love was in hysterics. “If,” said 
the old father severely, *‘I thought 
Heaven could stoop to punish the reptile 
for the faults of his nature, I should see 
here the heavy hand of Providence!” And 
Mrs. Love only shrieked the louder. 

It was just as Mrs, Love, having almost 
worn herself out, paused to gather breath 
for fresh outcry, that a great noise and 
trampling were heard outside, and Jerry 
himself threw upon the door, a pair of 
great looking over his 
shoulder. ‘‘I wish you all a cheerful 
Thanksgiving!” he cried, in his sonorous 
voice. ‘* And as I don’t see much chance 
of cheer here, I propose to take my father 
and mother away, toa place where they 
will find some reason for Thanksgiving 


horses’ heads 


—for here it would seem to be blessed 
be nothing! If you care to follow, 
brother Charles, there’ll always be 


a place for you. But never, never any 
for that little serpent of a wife of yours! 
Mother, mother,” he cried, stalking over 
to the bedroom door and throwing it 
open, *‘cheer up! I always told you I 
should succeed! I sold the invention for 
a good slice of fortune and kept a royalty 
besides, which will always bring good in- 
come; and I’ve a house, five miles from 
here, where avalanches can’t come, and 
it’s a little palace, mother, of soft carpets, 
and pillowy arm-chairs, pictures on the 
walls and pictures out the windows. And 
there never ‘li be any other mistress there 
than you, and there’s a nurse to rub you, 
and the doctor shall see you, and there 
are servants to wait on you by inches, and 
it will be a Thanksgiving Day every day 
in the year!” 

And all the time he was talking, filling 
the house with his glad sweet voice, he 
was clumsily bundling the furs and 
wraps, that he had brought, about his 
mother just as she was, while the father 
was mufiling his throat and drawing on 
the overcoat that Jerry tossed toward him 
with a gay word; and then the old people 
were in the carriage, and the horses’ heads 
were turned away from the waste of peb- 
bles that covered even the road beyond, 
to where the way was clear, and Jerry 
was calling, and Love was shrieking, and 
the old mother was sobbing, and the 
whip was cracking, and the carriage 
dashed away just as the meeting-house 
bells in the villages below began to ring 
out the summons for the Thanksgiving 
Service. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASs. 
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THE TURKEY’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY ADA STEWART SHELTON, 


NOVEMBER'S feast was coming, 
Dear old Thanksgiving Day; 
The day we love to celebrate 
In real old-fashioned way. 
Back to the country flocking 
Come friends from far and near, 
And farm-house doors stand open wide, 
While blazing fires give cheer. 


Within the yard, the Turkeys 
Dejected felt and blue; 
For what was “‘ fun” for other folks 
Meant ‘* death to them,”’ they knew. 
They’d heard the oft-repeated 
Remark that brought a chill: 
“These Turkeys ’bout Thanksgiving time 
Will be just right to kill.” 


So now they lived on dainties— 
Dainties to say the least; 

Yet well they knew this generous fare 
Did fat them for the feast. 

And in their friendly gobbles 
A note of sadness lay: 

For in the banquet-hall they knew 
They had a part tu play! 


But one among the Turkeys, 
More thoughtful than the rest, 

Whose heart beat high with love of life 
Beneath his tender breast, 

Said to himself one evening 
As roosting high he sat, 

** Why should J roast Thanksgiving Day? 
I'll not submit to that. 


* Surely there must be somewhere 
Within this world so wide, 

Some place where for a few short days 
I might in safety hide. 

This frightful love of feasting! 
Such havoc as it works! 

I will not lend it countenance. 





Good-by, ye martyr Turks!” 


Softly amid the gloaming 
He slipped from off his perch. 
“Tt seems, O friends, a little wrong 
To leave you in the lurch; 
And yet, by my example, 
I'll show that Turkeys’ lives 
Have other aims, have other hopes, 
Than those of carving-knives.”’ 


O’er hill and dale he wandered, 
By night and day did go, 

And stopped at last within a swamp 
Where Cranberries did grow. 

‘“*Tt’s dreary work,” he murmured, 
‘So many miles to roam; 

But something in the taste of things 
Reminds me so of home!’’— 


Not strange, for at that moment— 
It was Thanksgiving Day— 

On groaning boards throughout the land 
The smoking Turkeys lay; 

With air of conscious goodness, 
Drumsticks defiant toss, 

And always as companion went 
The rich Cranberry sauce. 


While far within the swamp-land 
Amid the berries red, 

The living Turkey walked and stalked 
And thought of comrades dead; 

And gobbles rose triumphant! — 
No longer with a sigh: 

‘What Turkey in all Turkeydom 
Is as well off as I? 


** All men are feasting on them, 
They praise in gentle tones 

Each crispy wing. Alas! I hear 
The breaking of wish-bones! 

Oh! who’d believe the story 
That I, so far away, 

A Turkey, stuffed with Cranberries, 
Could keep Thanksgiving Day?”’ 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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MET’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY LUCY C. LILLIE, 


It is queer to reflect on trifles which 
lead to important events in our lives. 
For instance, in Met’s life none of the im- 
portant events I am about to relate would 
have occurred if Mary Ann had not lost 
the goat. That is beginning very far back 
in the story, but it really is the first link 
in the chain. It was Mary Ann’s duty, 
both to her mother and her neighbors, 
to keep the goat sufficiently in view to 
know where he could be found at night- 
fall or early in the morning; but on the 
morning in question, the goat, Tim “by 
name, probably felt as though life beyond 
110th Street offered wider possibilities, 
and, accordingly, he wandered far away 
out of sight and hearing, and Mary Ann, 
with Met’s assistance, spent three hours of 


‘the wintry morning vainly searching for 


their vagabond comyanion. Dire were 
the threats held over Mary Ann if she re- 
turned goatless, and, as it was, she had, 
to use her aunt’s expression, ‘‘ tasted the 
palm of a hand” on both ears and shoul- 
ders, Mrs McGinnis being of the opinion 
that a little wholesome chastisement 
would make Mary Ann’s search more 
effectual. 

The part of the street in which the two 
children lived was, I think, its very worst. 
In summer-time everything that could in- 
crease the heat and the heaviness of the 
atmosphere seemed to gather force in the 
Boyle’s block, and in winter what- 
ever could make it colder or more cheer- 
less, dispirited or damp, seemed to be 
there by some right of way no one dared 
to interfere with. The Maloneys and Met 
and his sister, who made overalls for the 
factory down-town, lived ina large tum- 
ble-down frame house, which only the 
other day I saw being finally pulled down 
and carried away, bit by bit, to make room 
for some ** modern improvements.” Orig- 
inally, way back in the time when the 
Bloomingdale Road was fashionable, and 
Harlem and Yorkville really rural, the 
house had been a very fine one I am sure, 
with aspacious garden and fine old trees. 
Now the garden was closed up, two 
smaller tenement houses occupying the 
spaces either side of the frame dwelling of 
long ago in which half a dozen families 
spent their lives—I can hardly say lived 
for what sort of life was that they led in 
which the work was one grind, grind, to 
have food and shelter and any raiment, 
where there was more or less evil anda 
great deal of heart-sickening weariness 
and pain, in and out and around which 
the children of the place grew taller and 





older leaving childhood off without know- 
ing any of its comforts and real delights. 
Met was not a particularly good boy, I 
suppose, and yet in the block he was looked 
upon as quite a specimen of virtue and as 
such allowed his own way whenever it 
did not interfere too noisily with ‘ the 
neighbors,” as people generally in that 
region called each other. His sister was 
a widow with one child of her own, a 
sickly baby, whom she and Met took care 
of together up in the one-windowed room 
Mrs. Boyle rented for a dollar a week. 
The baby was a heavy child in mind and 
appearance, demanding very little of life 
and quite content to sit in the rickety 
carriage, which Mrs. Boyle had contrived 
to purchase the summer before, while the 
children of the block played around it, and 
especially while Met sang. For Met could 
sing. How often there isa merciful re- 
source of this kind in dreary lives. 
All the neighbors recognized the fact that 
Met Boyle, as he was called—there being 
too little time for distinctions between 
his surname and his sister’s—could sing 
anything and everything from ‘‘ White 
Wings” to ‘‘ Willy Reilly,” and many a 
summer evening he had kept the block 
entertained with his music, his clear voice 
ringing out across the wretchedness and 
squalor of the street, vibrating in the 
heavy atmosphere like some message from 
a purer, sweeter place, and one and an- 
other of the people in the street would 
stop their work or perhaps their hard lan- 
guage to listen to the popular ballads of 
the day, admiring the exaggerated senti- 
ment of the words which Met Boyle sang 
with an unconscious pathos and power. 
I believe he had never in his life heard 
any good singing or music until—well 
this takes me back to the day on which 
the Maloney goat disappeared. 

Mary Ann, pinning her shawl tighter 
about her meager little figure, sped away in 
one direction and Metin another. They de- 
cided to meet on the corner of their own 
block in about an hour and report progress 
or produce the goat; but Mary Ann waited 
vainly long after the appointed time and 
then, she having discovered Tim who was 
lunching quietly off of an old barrel stave 
about six blocks away, returned with the 
truant to the frame house wondering 
whether she had not better go out again, 
this time in search of her little friend. 
Meanwhile Met had been darting in and 
out of back yards and alley-ways, around 
corners and everywhere he thought Tim 
might bein hiding or repose, and, turning 
down one of the smaller streets nearer 
civilization, he was suddenly brought to a 
standstill by some music. Some one was 
singing. Aclear, high voice—had he but 
known it, rather like his own—and 
although the words affected him but 
slightly, yet the music thrilled the boy 
through and through, and he remembered 
them later because of their association 
with the melody. 

“O Lord, we are Thy harvesters.” 
Those were the words which caught 
Met’s ear, and presently achorus rose and 
the little street arab was drawn on as 
though he had been a child in the town of 
Hamlin, the day when the Pied Piper 
played his magical music. The voices 
came from a small building in the shadow 
of a great church; and although the win- 
dows were closed some one who was on the 
point of going out was holding the door 
of the little school-house open and the 
singing floated out to Met. He drew 
nearer, the door was still open and he 
crouched down near one of the windows 
listening and at the same time looking in. 
What he saw was a long room firelit and 
cheerful. Gayly colored and prettily 
framed pictures adorned the walls; but 
what riveted Met’s attention was the 
group of children gathered about a small 
organ before which a young lady sat 
playing while they sang. It was a hymn 
for the Thanksgiving Service just one 
week distant, and, although Met did not 
know it, this was a specially endowed 
little music school for children, most of 
whom helonged to the German Church 
close by, and on Thanksgiving Day there 
was to be a fine entertainment for the lit- 
tle people, music, an address, and then a 
glorious dinner. Over and again the sim- 
ple, beautiful chorus was sung, Met get- 





ting it pretty well in his mind or head, 
you may be sure, and entirely forgetting 
the Maloney goat. All too soon the prac- 


. tice hour was over, the children trouped 


out, and as they. were dispersing the young 
lady who had led this little choir said in 
Met’s hearing: ‘‘ Now be sure to be on 
time, children. Punctually at four o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

It was enough for Met,you may be sure. 
He ran home in a state of suppressed ex- 
citement, determined if possible to make 
his way into the school-house the next 
morning for another such hour as had 
just passed so swiftly by; but well 
aware that he might be prevented from 
any such expedition if he betrayed his 
purpose, he said nothing to any one in the 
frame house on the subject but put the 
baby to sleep that night to something he 
had never sung before. 

*O Lord, we are Thy harvesters.” 

‘* Thy harves—ters—vesters”’ sang Met,as 
he rocked the baby, giving that long-en- 
during infant the full benefit of his lungs 
and prolonging the notes justas he had 
heard the school children do that morn- 
ing. Mrs. Boyle stitched away by the 
light of one lamp while Met sang,and only 
paused now and then to look upat the 
two figures over in the shadow with a 
pain at her heart wondering what she 
could do when ‘‘the winther,” as she 
called it, was really upon them; for it was 
a sadly dull season at the factory and hard 
work for the poor widow to make both 
ends meet. Met’s face was flung in shadow 
on the wall back of his old rocking-chair. 
A thin pale face enough, old looking for 
its nine years,and with queer lines of want 
or cold drawn upon it. His body was 
thin enough too; but as a rule Met was 
fairly healthy, having the vitality with 
which some children are born and which 
had supported him, poor little chap, 
through many a period of greater want 
than even the present. 

“T say, Katie,” Met exclaimed, suddenly 
breaking off after a high note, ‘‘what’s 
harvesters?” 

‘* What’s that?” said Mrs. Boyle sharply, 
and lifting her sad-looking face from her 
work. ‘‘Harvesters!” poor Katie! She let 
her hands fall for a moment while her 
thoughts flew back to the years of her 
country life, and it almost seemed as 
though the scent of the new-mown hay 
on her uncle’s farm where she and Met 
were born, floated into the dingy little 
atéic. Shesmiled. ‘‘Harvesters,” she re- 
peated; ‘‘why it’s them as gathers in the 
grain and wheat and the like. The har- 
vest season is just beautiful,I can tell you. 
If it’s a good year and a good crop, it’s 
fine fun to be harvesting.” 

Met’s mind caught up an odd fancy that 
the people in the little school-house were 
especially tolled off as it were to be har- 
vesters of the Lord, for that was what 
they had been singing about, and the next 
day, when he contrived to slip into the 


school-house and cower down into a cor- 


ner, he heard the forthcoming entertain- 
ment all discussed. The following Thurs- 
day,as he understood it, the ‘‘Harvesters,” 
as he called them, were to meet there and 
sing and apparently enjoy life generally. 
Nimble enough on his feet, Met contrived 
during the next few days toslipin and 
out of the school-house almost unobserved: 
for when the signal for breaking up was 
given, he was first to make his way out 
of the door, and if any one noticed him 
particularly, it was only to think of him 
as one of the many poor children of the 
neighborhood who was glad of a chance 
to warm himself near the school-house 
fire. And so the days sped on, and mean- 
while events in quite a different part of 
the country were shaping themselves so 
as strangely to affect one little life. 


Away up in the country, forty miles 
from New York, a very happy little girl 
was making ready for a visit to New 
York. She had been invited to spend 
Thanksgiving with her grandparents, 
and in the cozy farm-house there was a 
great deal of pleasurable excitement 
about this visit; for although Nellie Gower 
did not herself quite understand it, she 
was going in the guise of a peace-maker. 
There had been “family trouble” among 
the Gowers, and for tive years Nellie’s 
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mother had not seen her parents, but had 
sorrowed and grieved sorely over the dis- 
union, and when old Mrs. Tulliver wrote, 
desiring to let ‘‘bygones be bygones” and 
an olive branch be sent in the shape of 
the strange little granddaughter, there 
was general rejoicing at the farm, and 
Mrs. Gower’s fingers and Nellie’s flew, 
preparing the prettiest possible garments 
for this happy Thanksgiving Day. Nellie 
was to go under the escort of a neighbor 
of Mrs. Gower's, a middle-aged lady who 
had business of her own to attend to in 
New York, and who would see the little 
girl safely into her grandmother’s hands 
atthe Harlem depot, but, as strange luck 
would have it, when Nellie and her 
mother arrived at the railway station on 
the Wednesday afternoon, there was no 
Mrs. Moore to be seen—only her freckled- 
faced little son to announce that his 
mother had been detained at home at the 
last moment. Nellie looked almost as 
though she was going to cry; but after a 
moment’s reflection Mrs. Gower, who 
dreaded running the risk of making any 
new break in the family, said cheerfully: 

“Tl tell you what, Nellie. You will 
know how to behave yourself on the train 
and I'll put you in the charge of the con- 
ductor. I traveled like that once myself 
when I wasn’t much older than you are, 
and of course grandmother will be on the 
lookout for you at the depot.” 

Nellie could have hugged her mother in 
her gratitude and delight. She was 
twelve years old, a bright, spirited child, 
quite tall for her years, and so thoroughly 
a little lady that Mrs. Gower felt very 
proud of sending her to the old people in 
New York. 

‘*Of course Ican take care of myself, 
mother dear,” said Nellie, delightedly; 
and five minutes later the train came 
whirling along. Mrs. Gower had ex- 
plained the case to the conductor, and 
Nellie was safely on board speeding 
away from the snow-covered ficlds and 
roadways of her country home to the 
great unknown city. 

It was just five o’clock, and very dark, 
when Nellie was assisted out of the train 
at the Harlem depot by the conductor, 
who had taken it for granted, of course, 
that Nellie would know her grandparents 
when she saw them, and so, after putting 
her satchel into her hand on the plat- 
form, he sprang on his train and was off 
again, leaving Nellie, for all her pleasant 
state of excitement, just a little frightened 
by the loneliness of her position; for no 
one seemed to have come to meet her. 
She was sure of this in a moment, since 
besides the officials there were only two 
passengers who had alighted from the 
train on the platform, and they were 
speedily out of sight, Nellie following the 
last one anxiously, and thinking perhaps 
on the other side of the railway station 
grandmother Tulliver would certainly 
make her appearance. But no one was 
there. With a sinking at her heart 
Nellie, who was, as you remember, alittle 
country girl, unused to city streets or 
ways, wandered out into the street where 
it seemed to her something must have 
happened there were so many people 
hurrying back and forth, although alight 
snow was falling! She was too bewildered 
and frightened to know what to do, and 
so, in spite of her boast of a few hours 
previous, she began in the twilight to cry 
inasubdued manner. Still she walked 
on trying to choke the tears back and mak- 
ing up her mind that as soon as she saw a 
store that looked like home, she would go 
inand ask some questions and tell her 
story; but she had wandered down into a 
part of a street, where, after passing a 
corner grocery, there was nosign of trade 
only tumble-down houses, wretchedness 
and misery it seemed to the poor child 
on every side, until suddenly a cheerful 
sound from a narrow alley-way reached 
her. In the twilight and through the 
flurry of snow came the words of a hymn 
and sung by as sweet a voice as the little 
girl ever listened to: 

“ O Lord, we are Thy harvesters.” 
Met, seated on an inverted barrel, was 
singing with his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets and his little thin, pinched face 
very happy for the moment. 

Nellie drew nearer, gave a little gasp, 





and stood still checking her tears for a 
moment while Met stared at the well- 
dressed little stranger in the snow-storm, 
and fast gathering dusk, more astonished 
than he could express. 

The home feeling that Met’s singing had 
started in Nellie led to her pouring out 
her miseries to the lad while she found it 
impossible not to cry, although Met did 
everything he could in his rough way to 
reassure her, finally deciding she had bet- 
ter ‘‘Come along and tell Katie.” 

So the oddly assorted little pair went 
down the alley and around to the frame 
house, where Mrs. McGinnis in her door- 
way was looking sorrowful enough over the 
fact that, as she had just told Mrs. Boyle, 
‘It was little of a Thanksgiving dinner she 
and the children could hope for,” and 
where up-stairs in the attic Mrs. Boyle had 
just come in with a huge pile of clothing 
and the enormous amount of three dol- 
lars for her last week’s work when she 
had sewed late in the night in order to 
make sure of the rent the next morning. 

Nellie had never seen or heard in detail 
of anything so miserable as this windy, 
storm-shaken old house. She followed Met 
up the rickety flights of stairs almost afraid 
that they would give way beneath her, 
and yet somehow feeling a confidence in 
the little lad who had sung so beautifully 
out in the dingy alley sittimg on an 
old barrel. The poor are not very easily 
surprised, I have found, by any turn events 
may take. Whether it is they are accus- 
tomed to sudden demands upon their hos- 
pitality or to depending in sudden emer- 
gencies upon their neighbors—at all 
events, they are generally ready to do a 
kindness in a simple matter-of-fact fash- 
ion, and before Mrs. Boyle had fully taken 
in Nellie’s story, she was busy raking the 
bit of a fire and expressing her willing- 
ness to make the child as comfortable as 
their poor means would admit. But 
what was to be done next? Mrs. Boyle 
found it easy enough to take Nellie’s hat 
and cloak off and place them to dry be- 
fore the fire and to makea cup of tea, which 
the little girl drank with as much relish 
as though it had not been served ina 
cracked teacup without a saucer; but Mrs. 
Boyle’s resources were very limited, and 
while Nellie occupied the rocking-chair, 
and the baby, tied up near the table, stared 
at her stolidly, and Met looked flushed 
with excitement and pride in having 
brought Nellie in, the widow moved 
about the room wellaware thatsomething 
ought to be done to find the little stranger’s 
family. ‘‘ And sure,” said Katie Boyle to 
herself, as she glanced at the child’s dainty 
garments and sweet, refined face, ‘‘it’s no 
sort of place for the likes of her; and 
perhaps the grandmother she talks about 
is just fretting the heart out of herself 
this minute for the child.” Suddenly Met 
had an inspiration. He darted across the 
room to his sister and pulled her arm, inti- 
mating that he wished to speak to her 
outside. 

‘*T can take her to them as’li find her 
grandmother,” he said, delightedly; ‘‘ you 
leave me be Katie, and I'll do it;” and as it 
turned out it was fortunate that Katie 
did not interfere with Met’s designs. She 
had no particular admiration for the boy’s 
voice, but she had unlimited faith in a 
certain sort of shrewdness which he pos- 
sessed and which, to do him justice, Met 
rarely used for any mischievous purpose. 
The neighbors regarded him as ‘ wise” 
and ‘ old-fashioned,” and told Katie 
Boyle many a time that he’d “ turn out a 
smart boy one of these days.” So Met 
had his way, and while Nellie was eating 
a slice of bread-and-butter and drinking 
another cup of tea, he had disappeared out 
into the gloom and wet of the streets and 
was making his way up to the school- 
house where he knew there was to be a 
meeting to-night—for had he not attended 
every ‘‘ practice” as carefully as though 
he was one of the choir himself? Now, 
only that morning Miss Osborn, the 
organist, had remarked to the master of 
the school: ‘‘ Have you noticed that little, 
ragged boy who comes here every day? I 
don’t like to say anything to him, he sits 
so quietly and seems to enjoy the music, 
but he looks pale and hungry sometimes, 
and I’ve made up my mind to speak to 
him if he comes again,” 


So when Met, feeling fascinated even 
by the glow of lamp-light which reached 
him as soon as the school-house win- 
dows were in view, appeared in 
the doorway, to his surprise the organist 
turned around and greeted him with a 
nod and a smile of welcome which so 
startled little Met that he almost forgot 
his real errand. He had watched the 
young lady with a sort of reverential ad- 
miration during the past week. To him 
she seemed everything that was beautiful 
and wonderful, although to ber friends 
Alice Osborn was only a sweet, dear girl, 
not really beautiful at all, charming, no 
doubt, in looks and manner, and if a trifle 
over-enthusiastic about her musical work, 
always earnest and practical when occa- 
sion required it. But she filled the limits 
of Met’s fancy of what he called a “ real 
lady,” or, as he had confided once to Mary 
Ann, *‘ one of the angels.” 


Old Mrs. Tulliver had expected her 
granddaughter by a later train, and I will 
not try to describe her feelings when, 
on going herself to meet the child, there 
was no sign of any such person. Nellie 
was in reality at that moment eating 
bread-and-butter at Katie Boyle’s fireside; 
but how should the poor old lady know 
anything of this, and with a sort of spasm 
of resentment against Nellie’s father, 
who she concluded had interfered with 
the child’s visit at the last moment, Mrs. 
Tulliver drove home, nursing her wrath 
until she reached her own doorway, where 
a telegram was handed her which she read 
with a scream of dismay; for it ran as 
follows : 

‘**Please notify me of Nellie’s safe arrival. 
She left on the 3:45 train.” 

The usually quiet Tulliver household 
was thrown into a perfect panic of alarm. 
Mrs. Tulliver and her sister-in-law lived 
inasmall but delightfully comfortable 
house on 125th Street; every preparation 
had been made to receive the little grand- 
daughter with the welcome and greeting 
so long and sadly withheld. But now— 
the old lady gazed with a sort ef horror 
upon the pretty things made ready in Mrs. 
Gower’s former bedroom for the child, 
who might be lost in the great city and 
never be brought to them alive. Old Miss 
Mary Tulliver could do nothing but wring 
her hands and declare it was a judgment 
on them all for keeping so distant with 
their own flesh and blood, and ‘‘all because 
Harry Gower was not thought good 
enough socially for Jennie,” she declared, 
moaning aloud in her misery. What could 
be done? One after another, the three 
old family servants came into the parlor 
to talk it over with the poor ladies. Of 
course they had all understood just what 
Nellie’s coming meant, and were heartily 
pleased to think that the old breach was 
so soon to be healed. 

“Tl tell you what, ma’am,” said old 
Francis, the man servant, in one of the 
dumb pauses which followed Miss Mary’s 
bewailing, “‘I could go around and notify 
the police and inquire of every one at the 
depot. Suchachild must have been no- 
ticed by somebody. She'd surely try to 
ask her way—Miss Jennie was always so 
quick, you may remember.” 

Mrs. Tulliver flashed a look of compre- 
hension, reproach and wretchedness all 
combined at the old man who, asshe well 
knew, never had approved her course of 
action. For an instant she was silenced, 
but Miss Mary wailed forth: 

‘*Oh Francis—how are we to describe 
her—why her own grandmother—and I, 
her mother’s aurt, have never seen the 
child but once!” : 

Francis was a respectful servant, but he 
had some inward reflections not unlike 
Miss Mary’s as he lighted the parlor gas 
before leaving and drew the pretty, soft 
curtains and gave an extra rake to the 
cannel coal fire, which leaped and burned 
when he started on his expedition, show- 
ing two of the most disconsolate-looking 
figures you can imagine. The two poor 
old ladies sat down in a strained, miser- 
able silence looking at each other and 
not knowing what to do, but to pray in 
their hearts for some human help, and 
meanwhile one real blessing was derived 
from it all. In that miserable hour every 
atom of bitterness or resentment arose 








and fled away from Mrs. Tulliver’s heart 
and mind, and solemnly did she promise 
her Creator that there should be an end 
once and forever to all family strife and 
contention. Harry Gower might be only 
a struggling farmer—he might drawl now 
and than more than her fastidious ear 
could endure, he might call her mother 
in that downright, honest way of his, 
with the twinkle in his blue eyes which 
she had considered an impertinence; but 
for all that he and his should be welcomed 
if—only the child could be found. 

There could be no thought of supper, of 
course, for the two anxious watchers who 
shivered with every fresh blast of wind 
or sound of the storm, but who felt, poor 
souls, as though they were on guard, 
watching it may be only their hearts and 
consciences—and waiting for some ver- 
dict of the Lord. But finally Miss Mary 
sprang upand went over to the window, 
where she pulled the curtain back almost 
fiercely, looking out into the stormy night 
with something like a groan. Thoughts 
of children lost, kidnapped, starved and 
beaten were in her mind, with the strong- 
est of her Puritan ideas of Heavenly ven- 
geance with which she had been brought 
up. 

“I will repay.” These words seemed 
to be dancing in letters of fire before the 
old lady’s very eyes,and she turned back, 
facing her sister with new decision. 

‘*T can’t stand it,” she exclaimed; “‘ I’m 
going over to the parsonage—Dr. Peter- 
son has got to help us some way—he'll 
know what to do.” 

‘* Wait,” cried Mrs. Tulliver, who had 
gone over to the other*window, ‘* what is 
that ?” 

For the lights of a carriage were seen 
now, and a comfortable-looking equipage 
was drawing up quickly at their door. 

The ladies flew into the hall, and both 
struggled to get the door open, so that 
the visitors, whoever they might be, had 
not time to ring the bell, but were wel- 
comed almost before they had reached 
the last step. 

‘*Where is she?—is she there?’ cried 
Miss Mary, as Miss Osborn’s tall figure 
came in view. Behind her was a ragged 
little figure, wet, but flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“You don't know me, Mrs. Tulliver,” 
said Alice Osborn, hurriedly, ‘‘ but my 
brother knows you very well, and when I 
heard your little granddaughter had been 
found by this boy and his sister”— 

‘““Found!” cried poor Mrs. Tulliver, 
The tears began tostream down her with- 
ered cheeks. Neither she nor Miss Mary 
could grasp details for the next moment; 
but as soon as they understood Met’s part 
in it, the boy was the object of the great- 
est intérest to the old ladies. He was led 
into the beautiful parlor where the fire 
was shining as he had never seen a fire 
shine before, and he stood before the 
blaze to warm his shivering little limbs 
while he told the story, and before it was 
over Miss Osborn had made a discovery; 
for Met in his simple recital had ex- 
plained: 

‘*T wassinging ‘ Harvesters,’ you know, 
ma‘am, and the little girl heard it and 
stopped and then we got to talkin’.” 

Met looked down at the fire. The hymn- 
tune and the words which, had he but 
known it, were source of great delight to 
Miss Osborn since they were her own 
composition, had come back into his head 
and were fast chasing everything else out 
of his mind. The twoold ladies had gone 
away to put on their wraps meaning to 
drive in search of their child at once, and 
Miss Osborn, being for the moment alone, 
said with a proud and happy look in her 
own eyes: 

‘“Why can you sing, Met?” He had 
told her his name. Nodding his head the 
child began: 

**O Lord, we are Thy harvesters ! 
The reapers of Thy grain; 


We give to Thee the ripened seed, 
An off’ring without stain. 


“Thy fields are ripe and fair to see; 
We tread Thy pathway clear, 
And as the harvest gathered lies 

We feel Thy blessing near. 


* And for the power to sow or reap 
We thank Thee, Lord, to-day, 
Well knowing that our Master can 
Provide for us alway.” 
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And for those who care to have it here is 
the music. 


HARVESTER’S HYMN, 
Allegretto, By L. Cc. L. 
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To hear her own verses and music sung 
by this poor little waif, touched the girl 
inexpressibly, but there was an additional 
satisfaction in the unexpected beauty of 
the child’s voice. By the the old 
ladies reappeared, still quivering with ex- 
citement and ready to approve of and 
admire Met, whom they regarded 
as a hero, Miss Osborn had come to a sud- 
den decision. The old ladies might be 
driven to Mrs. Boyle’s place for Nellie, but 
on the way they should leave her and the 
little lad at Dr. 
the one object of their anxiety was to 
see their lost child, the old ladies offered 
no objection to the plan. 

Met’s condition of bewilderment may 
be imagined. Fancy him seated in the 
corner of the luxurious carriage witha 
rug of soft fur drawn over his thin little 
knees, eyes dancing with delight, 
while the carriage sped along through the 
lighted, snowy streets, and the noise of 
the wheels and the beating of the wind 


time 


sand as 


Osborn’s house 


his 


on the glasses seemed to take up *‘ Har- 
vesters” and sing it with him. Not far | 


from the little school-room the carriage 
stopped, and he found himself following 
Miss Osborn into a pretty hallway and 
up a flight of softly carpeted stairs. How 
warm it all was, poor little Met kept 
thinking—then rich people were never 
cold, he concluded. 

‘* Wait here a moment, Met,” the young 
lady said, ushering him into a little room 
on the second landing pleasantly lighted 
and with rows upon rows Of bookshelves. 
From an adjoining room soundsof a vio- 
lin were to be heard. The Osborns were 
considered by of their friends 
‘*Music-mad;” but then, as every one knew, 
the brother and sister who were rich as 
well as artistic used their money and their 
talents nobly, helping to brighten many 
lives with the harmonies they loved so 
ardently. They had built up the little 
choir school and were starting something 
on the principal of a Home for the boys, 
such as Dr. Osborn had seenin England 
two years before, where 


some 


were being trained as musicians and work- 
ing in church choirs, could be taught the 


the boys who 


and kept from low association, and in 
time made useful, practical, self-helpful 
men. 

The room into which Miss Osborn 
passed was a sort of study and music- 
room combined, large, beautifully adapted 
for working purposes, and yet homelike. 
A gentleman was playing on the violin in 
front of a tall stand. 

** Dick,” the young lady exclaimed, in a 
joyful tone, “I have found our new 
soprano! Just the boy to take Rody’s 
place.” 

And Met’s story—what she knew of it— 
was told. 

And so it came about that on Thanks- 
giving morning bright and early the 
Boyles had a number of callers. Old 
Francis was the first to arrive with such 
an unlimited supply of Thanksgiving 
dainties that there was more than enough 
for the McGinnis’s dinner as well as the 
Boyles’, Mary Ann being stricken as 
with a paralysis by the contemplation of 
the mere quantity alone; and then Miss 
Osborn and her brother arrived and Met 
was driven off in triumph, arrayed in the 
store clothes.” as Katie proudly an- 
nounced, which had been hastily pur- 
chased the night before, actually to sing 
the solo in the School Entertainment in 
place of the a for that purpose, 
ut who had n unfortunately taken 
down with measles. More than this, 
Nelly and her overjoyed old grandmother 
and aunt sat in the audience listening, 
with faces whose story Miss Osborn 
guessed she knew. Thanksgiving Day 
indeed had come to the proud, lonely old 
heart which had so long kept its portals 
closed that year after year her lips almost 
refused to join in the prayers of thanks- 
giving for all blessings which the Church 
offered up, and which she hardly dared to 
utter, knowing that deeper down lay a 


bitterness and pride of —_ that 
refused to partake of the blessings in 
waiting in her children’s home. But it 


was over now—time seemed nothing—the 
little warm hand which stole into hers 
while ‘* Harvesters” was being sung, 
might have been Jenny’s—the last, the 
youngest child of Mrs. Tulliver, and 
whom she had let come into all the cares 
and joys of motherhood uncared for and 
silenced! 

**Tt’s all through him—under Provi- 
dence—that we found her,” Mrs: Tulliver 
was saying, later in the day, when she 
paid a visit to the Boyles and asked for 
Met. ‘* He’s to be provided for, Miss Os- 
born says, but you must take this even 
before you finish my sewing. 

And a good-sized gold piece was / 
into the astonished Katie’s hand. The 
Tulliver sewing was done all that winter, 
and many succeeding ones, by poor Mrs. 
Boyle; for wher. her baby died she was 
glad enough to be installed in 125th Street 
as seamstress and general attendant upon 
Nellie, who divided her time after this be- 
tween the farm and the Tulliver house- 
hold. 

The rickety dwelling where Met used to 
sing, a3 I have said, is torn down, and a 
fine apartment house is being reared on its 
site. The goat, as such do, has retired as 
civilization advances, and Mary Ann 
McGinnis has a *‘ place” in which she is 
said to be working well. I think Met has 
paves worthy of the education Dr. Os- 

xn gave him. Once, years later, in 
honor of Miss Osborn—he always called 
himself her harvest of that espec cial year— 
a Class of his pupils in the Western Con- 
servatory, where he is so highly thought 
of, sang: 

“O Lord, we are Thy Harvesters,” 
on Thanksgiving morning, ‘** Mr. Mathew 
Boyle ” being down as ‘** Conductor.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
—_—__———_» 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 25 letters. 
My 14, 23, 1, 9, 5, 20, lives in the United 
States. 
My 13, 4, 10, 6, 9, 21, 
States. 
My 18, 2, 11, 15, one of the original settlers 
of the United States. 
My 8, 25, 5, the cause of one of the first acts 
of the Revolution. 
My 24. 12, 4, 10, 6, 7, 16, 12, one of the Ter- 
ritories. 
My 4, 17, 9, one of Washington’s Generals. 





7, one of the United 


RHYMING WORDS. 





common branches of education, elevated 





My 3, 12, 23, 24, 10, 6, 21, a battle of the 
Revolution. 

My 5, 11, 21, 6, 22, was a Revolutionary 
spy. J. 8.8. 


I am thinking of a bird, the name of 
which rhymes with words expressing a 
covering, a drink, where men dislike to be, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 77a. 
DOUBLE ACROsTIC., 


Harmony 
Ammonia 
I Ich Dien 
Log Book 
Compete 
Offence 

Leeward 
Undergo 
Memento 
Beloved 

I Initial 

Advance 


Hail Columbia; Yankee Doodle. 
EASY DIAMONDS. 
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POSITIVES,COMPARATIVES ANDSUPERLATIVES. 


1, Bean, bore, boast; 2, toe, tore, toast; 3, 
knee, near, nest; 4, low, lore, lost; 5, pea, 
ier, pest; 6, eye, ire, iced; 7, gee, jeer, jest; 
, Sow, sour, so’ west. 

EXTENDED PUZZLE. 

Canton 
Tonsil 
Silver 
Verbal 
Ballast 
Lastly 
Lyons 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
‘* Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
Tahiti, Tiffin, Cooper, Teniers. 
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es'{SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 





MANUFACTURERS and_ others requiring 
Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new ta-page 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready for maaliing. s. W 
REESE & CO., 29 Church Street. New York 


PAULINE ART POTTERY, 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE. 


No. 157 Wabash Ave., » Chicago, Ill. 
OM RAKER MEDAL, °R’S 1872. 


Breast C Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
ij etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalide ae 
well as for persons in health. 


Geld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& ots foP a bottle of 
WALPOLE INE POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 








which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Name color. Seeman giving full 
information free on application. Addre 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 














THAT 
SAVES 


aE WRNGER 


her wrin Ts, and costs 
but little more. 


EMPIRE fy 


i Rela bd Babber Rolls. 





a college, a kitchen utensil, a valley. 


a story, what an Indian hunter searches for, 


WARRANTED. 
Agents wanted everywhere, 


Bupire ¥ W.O Cone 





aE Son 
—— Ax Seno STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Frederick Loeser & Co, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED ‘EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
pace nen centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 
Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
Caen geods coming to our counters direct- 
from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but a 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


Fine Preuch China and Best Porcelain 


T LOW PRICES, 
Fine White pene ia Dinner Set 
Fine white French China eee 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, a dete, 

Richly Decorated China ‘lea Sets, 44 p’ces $10 and 
Deco: pieces, $4; white. 


ra Chamber Set 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs. . 


up 
Deqeseted, Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, 


low je: Ces. 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue und Price-List mailed free on application 


VER RINDER & & DERBYSHIRE, 


HA DLEY'Ss. 1- 47. Cooper Tustitute, N.Y.C. 
Ord: rs packe 1 and celpt of: on car or steamer free of 
charge. Dent on rece pt of P. O. M. Order. _ 








The Thousands of 
Estey Organs ia 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels evory- 
where, prove their 
long and leading 
popularity. 
Illustrated Cat- 





SCROLL SAWS. 


Woods, Patterns, Machines, and 


Tools. Desig 
in Stamps for Cata- 

—%, "a “WANDSOME 0c. PAT- 
loi pon Offers, 
ST STOCK 
SCROLL SAW GOODS in U.S 


poets 778tate St. 
=e | wilson’ biicegeat 
TRE DICK SEAMLESS 

FOOT WARMEKS! 
or Fireside Comfort Shoes, 
worn every where; woven by hand; 
lined with wool; warm, easy, dur- @ 
able. Fine Christmas Gift. If your 4 
dealers have none a 








_DANSVILLE, N. 7 


Hous ri 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKINC UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 
EDDY’S REFRICERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND G03 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HOT W AFER HEAT 
m of heating for 

public "patlaines and 4 Greenhouses 
so the supemeen no 


reps can be 
heat C7 
an 


Bwetis 8, Offices, 
by Hot Water Ctr- 


managed by any member of the fosaily; | 
permanent, even and healthy 
the house. ey —~ 4 fuel 25 per vent, less than Bs 
qr oper anufactured b apeveeny, HO 
TER HEATERCO, 237 LL yy Ass. 
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Steam! Steam! 


We build Automatic Engines from 2 to 200 H. P. 
equal to anything in market. 


Ovington Brothers 
A Large Lot of 2,3 and 4-H. Engines 


IMPORTERS OF 
With or without boilers, low for cash. 


DINNER ski 1B We IE SO, 


SCHWARZ’S TOY BAZAAR, 


42 EAST 14TH ST., UNION SQUARE, 


GRAND 
cHRIST Mag 





OPENING 











TOYS 


AND 


40 LIDAY PRESENT. 


ge oy SCHWAR NI 
yy tZEAST I4tSTREET 


English and American val China, 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
or selling decorated china in partial sets or cdd | asall THE LATEST Pre bE x bal be ARE NoW 


Every effort has been ~ate to make this year’s ex- 
hibition ihe tinest and largest ever shown before, and 


DISPLAYED, AN EA is recommended 
to take the I IRST CHOICE and avoid the usual rush 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, in December. ssaee Sonshine 
245 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. if You Are Willing to Pay 


145 State Street, Chicago. REASONABLE PRICES 


Catalogue sent on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
= aod Md 2 KOR 


METHODS FINE SHOES, 


pieces, at the same rate as in complete sets. 








—— In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 
CHURCH WORK, Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty, , 
By REV. SYLVANUS STALL, A. M. GO ro 





Received Everywhere with Enthusiasm. y 
«It is stimulating, helpful, worth its weight | 
in gold to any minister who wishes to ac- 


Christ". ¥. Christian Inettigencer. | 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 


««We havo not been able to detect a single — 


omission of any really significant effort con- 
nected with the religious, social or financial D ESKS 
departments of church work in the world.’’ f OFFICE 


—Christian Leader, (Glasgow, Scotland.) 
‘*To master it will be as good as a course , 
of training for a much neglected, but highly 
important side of church administration.’’— | 
The Independent. 


Octavo Cloth, 304 pp. Price, $1.50. | 
Published by FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 





FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 

T. G. SELLEW, 

111 Fulton St., N. Y. 


A fine assortment of 
House 








There are MORE CARRIAGES | 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Pheetons, Surreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—all manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other ear- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the firm’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popularity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excellence of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words, EXCELLENCE (in all -essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quatity) have made these the favorite car- 
riages of Amer rica. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


The Largest Reed Organ Works in the World 


are offering the products of their immense factory direct to the consumer at wholesale prices. By buying from 
them you will save money, and get the best article. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY prides JUST ISSUED. 
CASE. ? : ACTION. 


Our artistshavede- = . In our organs are 
signed new and ele- qeeress oe fhe jn- 
gant styles, in fact, — years of experience 
no necessary expense _ and study have sug- 
has been spared to # gested,and they nev- 
make the cases of 


™ er become shaky or 
loose. 
our organs beau ifual 


in des gn and hand- 
some in finish. 





llour mutes 
p connected direct- 
with the stop rods 
Bessemer steel 
 R No wooden at- 
They are construct- 1. oo agar aa 
ed of the best kiln- < shefehing, sweillin 
dried lumber and in- nd warping, cause: 
— rate all modern im veemate. such as Music by climatio changes. This attachtent te patented, and 
rots and_ shelves, Handles, Lamp-stands, Slid- | can be found only inourorgans. Ali the steel work is 
lids, Rollers, Triple upright bellows, etc., ete. | copper-covered Essent rusting. We use the finest 
Ci aeen are handsomely carved and built on the most | steel coupler, (divided) and pumper springs, and extra 
resonant plan. rubber cloth in bellows. 


Want of space prevents us from giving more than the above brief Gpnerintion;, £2) pectionians. particulars will Fi bogres 
free on application, such as large catalogue containing illustrations, prices, etc. 
sands now using our valuable instruments, dress 


BEETHOVEN FIANO-ORGAM 60., WASHINGTON, WARREN C0, NEW JERSEY, 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 
ta" Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


Scovill Manufacturing Company, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms : 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGEN’. 
ja" In writing, mention this paper. 


KING TOILET’ PAPER. 


THE MOST CONVENIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL 


Family Toilet Paper 


IN THE MARKET. 


No Waste. No Litter. 


By removing one sheet another 





ane ROWET PAPE, 
NAN WF ACAYRED BY 


NORGAA EANELOPE CHR A 


RPRANGEAEAD WAS 


falls into position, and so on till 


the entire package is used. 





Manu actured only by 


MORGAN ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Springtield, Mass. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND STATIONERS 


REED & BARTON, 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW vole 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRO GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


TABLE WARE, 


EMBRACING EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR USE OR DECORATION OF THE TABLE: 
Coffee, Tea, Dessert, and Water Sets; Cake and Fruit 
Baskets; Meat, Vegetable, and Baking Dishes; Epergnes, 
Candelabra, Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, ete. ° 
ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. \a7 


| 
EAMLESS So | 

bal Peary in the world with- - | 
ou’ nails, < | 

















DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. EPIEPER BREECH LOADERS 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SOHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
64 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


DALY HAMMERLESS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Baits ire atereos, Farms, etc. FULLE 
ARRANTED. Ch hany her tng 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cigciansti. O, 
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The Independent for 1888. 


We have concluded arrangements whereby we shall publish during 
the coming year articles on 


Religious and Theological Subjects, 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. 

F. D. Huntryeton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Central New York. 

S. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Michigan. 

R. 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston. 

Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
W. R. HuntineTon, D.D., of Grace Church, New York. 

Wm. M. Tay or, D.D., LL..D.,of Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
A. J. Gorpon, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

A. CLEVELAND CoxE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Western New York. 
THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D., of Brooklyn. 

J. N. GALLEHER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Louisana. 

CHARLES J. LITTLE, D.D., of Syracuse University. 

HowaArpD Crosbsy, D.D., of New York. 

W.S. RAtNsForD, D.D., of St. George’s Church, New York. 
HowArp Oscoop, D.D., of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford. 

EDWARD P. GoopwIin, D.D., of Chicago, 

PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., of New York. 

J. M. Buck.Ley, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 

M. VALENTINE, D.D., of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, and others. 


We will publish articles by the most eminent writersin the domain of 


Sociology, Political Economy and Politics. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, will write a monthly article on cur- 
rent social topics. 

Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, of Johns Hopkins University, will furnish a series of articles 
entitled: ‘‘ Land, Labor and Taxation.” 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University, will discuss from time to time mat- 
ters pertaining to Railroad and Labor Problems. 

JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., of London, England, 

Prest. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., of Robert College, Constantinople, 

Prest. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D., now in London, 

THEODORE STANTON, of Paris, and 

FEDERICO GARLANDA, PH.D., of Rome, will write upon the current Political Affairs 
of Europe. 


As heretofore the best writers will furnish 


Articles of Criticism. 


THOMAS regan HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., will continue his monthly literary 
articles. 

MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind., will furnish, among other things, a series 

of articles on the younger English and American poets. 

MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York, WILLIAM C. WARD, of London, and 
AGNES Power, of Paris, will supply the matterfor our department of “‘ Fine Arts.” 

JAMES PAYN, the English novelist, and Editor of the C ill Magazine, of London, 
will continue to send his monthly budget of ‘‘ English Notes.” 

JEAN INGELOW, the poet, will furnish a series of articles entitled: ‘‘ Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses.”’ 

ANDREW LANG, the poet and essayist, will continue his articles entitled: ‘Letters on 
Literature,” and EDMUND Goss, Clark Lecturer on Literature in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, will continue to furnish from time to time his ‘“‘Gossip in a Library.” 

ISABEL F. HAPGooD, author of ‘‘ Epic Songs of Russia,” and the translator of Russian 
Novels, will write a series of letters from St. Petersburg. 

R. H. STODDARD, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, DONALD G. 
and others, will write occasional articles. 


We will Publish 


Poems, 
By “CARMEN SYLVA,” Queen of Rimania, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ANDREW LANG, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
EDMUND GOSSE, 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 
JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY, 
EDITH M. THOMAS, 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


We shall also publish poems by writers wholly unknown to the public. It is our 
special boast that we can discover merit under an unknown name. 


We will Publish 
Stories, 
By JAMES PAYN, 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, 
W. H. BISHOP, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
JULIA SCHAYER, 


ITCHELL, H. H. BOYESEN 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
M. G. McCLELLAND, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
F, W. ROBINSON, 


- E. P. ROE, and others. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
I os igi tik gn Geta Knee EE I inc 0c ceinax teense canons sapere $3 00 
NN RR rrr ae TE, Sy Ma « o vuh ance chséncuhoade cab eanee 5 00 
IN 4.5 ducccgecesbnwaseeuses ses De eo ccapcdendsseebeunesannekind 7 00 
rt N.. 4 suse cecebban hace OR Gales BD | POURING, ive ob cc dies hep 0000 —e 8 50 
ee, ee eee eee S 88.0 6 ERS er eee eee 10 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions..... ........+. #2 50 each | Four Subscriptions............... $2 12 each 
Three Me” when aihneae 233 “ Five ormore “ Coscnsesescoees 2 00 


mag- 


Individuals, reading-rooms, societies, any one wishing to subscribe for auy nowepenes or neg 
a ng . 


azine, inconnection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money by consulting our 
sent on application, and ordering therefrom. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


Subscriptions can begin at any time. No papers are sent to subscribers after the 
time paid for has expired. 


ADDRESS, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


farm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


A WOMAN’S BEE-KEEPING. 
BY JULIA ALLYN, 
NUMBER TWO. 


SINCE the first article on thissubject ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT, [August 11th] 
remarks have been made to the effect that 
my total income, one hundred and ninety- 
three dollars, was nota very attractive or 
air return for so much labor. 

In reply, I say: first, that it was more than 
I should have saved by teaching at five 
hundred dollars a year; second, it was a 
beginning—and no onein anew business ex- 
pects to make money immediately—and one 
must remember I had twenty-four hives of 
bees on hand worth two hundred and eighty- 
eight dollars; and third, what was the most 
important to me, my health had been great- 
ly improved. 

I came home with a cough. It did not en- 
tirely disappear, but in my eagerness and 
interest in my new business I forgot it,— 
really forgot to cough. I improved physi- 
cally so much that I was surprised at my 
own strength. 
In the fall, when the bees began to gather 
propolis in larger quantities, the odor from 
the hives seemed very beneficial to throat 
and lungs. Perhaps I imagined it, perhaps 
it was the out-of-door life that did it. Pro- 
polis is the resinous substance gathered 
from pine, spruce and balm of gilead and 
other trees. Thisis used to stop every crack 
in the hive and to make it tight; therefore 
when the bees begin in the fall to prepare 
their homes for the winter, an unusual 
quantity of propolisis gathered. In open- 
ing the hives the odor was very strong. I 
leaned over the hive and inhaled it, taking 
in long, deep draughts. I am sure that it 
was beneficial, this fragrant odor; almost 
the fumes of pine and balm of gilead. 
I was satisfied with the year’s work, es- 
peciaNy when my mother said: ‘‘ Why, 
Julia, you begin to look as you did before 
you went. to the city.”” That was true. 
Color was creeping back to my pale cheecks. 
Near the clese of the year a letter came 
from my cousin Susan; her father, my 
father’s brother was dead, and she had no 
home. She was nineteen years of age and 
in poor health. We\had not seen her since 
she was five or six ygars old. Could she 
come to live with us, asked. She had 
only money enough to bring her to us. I 
objected. How could we takean invalid to 
wait on and support ? 
“Julia,” said my father, sternly, ‘if you 
were alone, way out in Minnesota, wouldn’t 
you want to go to your only relations?’’ 
She came. We were at dinner when we 
saw her coming up the road bringing a large 
carpet-bag with her. We did not know 
when she would arrive, and so did not meet 
her at the station, a mile and a half away. 
My heart sank when I saw her, a pale, thin 
girl, of medium hight. I thought at once 
she could be of no use to ms in my bee-keep- 
ing. 
“She’s got some grit,’’ exclaimed my 
father; “only an Allyn girl would bring 
that oig bag a mile and a half.”’ 
But I began to be drawn to her the mo- 
ment she entered; she was so grateful for 
the kind reception. Within half an hour 
she was washing dishes in spite of all re- 
monstrances, and became at once a working 
member of the family. That evening we 
talked over matters, but we kept the sub- 
ject of bees in the background. I wished to 
know her a little better—to let her make dis- 
coveries for herself. 
* Julia,” she exclaimed, as if she meant 
it, “what can[I do? I must work. I didn’t 
come to be a burden. I want a home with 
friends. I shall not be idle. I’ll do any- 
thing.’’ 
The next day she discovered the bees. 

“Why,” she exclaimed to my father, 

“‘you’re a bee-keeper. Couldn’t women keep 

bees? J have heard so.’’ 

I could not keep quiet any longer, and 
told her all. She was enthusiastic. 

“Julia, if you can doitIcan. At leastI 
can help you.” 

She was very earnest aboutit, and eagerly 
began with me the winter work of prepar- 
ing tor the summer harvest. We opened 
our office, as we called it, in the carriage- 
house; a stove was set up, benches arranged, 
and the song of the hammer was heard from 
morn till night. Some of the hives we made 
entirely; but as we found we could obtain 
some already nailed for forty-two cents each, 
we did so, and then had only to nail in the 
tin shoulders for the frame to rest on, and 








251 Broadway, New York, 


not a healthful employment, although in 

our case it became a pleasant recreation; 

but we painted only one or two hives a day, 

and then wheeled them away to the barn to 

dry. 

During the fall some of the neighbors and 

town people made inquiries about buying 

bees. An interest sprang up, and before 

January 1st I had sold eleven colonies to be 

delivered in thespring. In January [ was 

asked to “talk about bees’ before the 

‘Farmers’ Club.”” The business man would 

exclaim, What a chance to advertise! Asa 

business woman I appreciated and made 

the most of it, exhibiting everything used 

in the apiary. Susan and I made some 

drawings which helped to explain matters. 

A newspaper in an adjoining town senta 

reporter, and ‘“‘my lecture’ was “printed. 

The result was that before April I had en- 

gaged the twenty-four colonies I had on 

hand at twelve dollars each. If this be 

added to one hundred and ninety-three dol- 

lars it makes four hundred and eighty-one 
dollars. That makes the result more satis- 
factory. Of course more money must be 
paid out for more bees; but if I had stopped 
then the profit would have been in money 
four hundred and eighty-one dollars. 

During the winter we painted two hun- 
dred hives, and furnished them, nailing to- 
gether two thousand brood-frames and wir- 
ing them for foundation, nailing also: one 
hundred crates for surplus comb honey, and 
seven hundred wide, shallow frames for ex- 
tracted honey. We did not expect to use 
all these, but every one who bought acolony 
would want an extra hive forthe new swarm 

During the winter, also, we attached the 
foundation to many surplus boxes by warm- 
ing it, for,owing to my lack of knowledge of 
foundation, I bought much more than I 
needed. 

In the spring we bought seventy-five colo- 
nies of bees of one man for five dollars a col- 
ony. This was a low price; but the owner 
was obliged to sell, set his own price, and 
we paidit. The bringing of all these colo- 
nies to the farm was an event that stirred 
the people afresh. Of this new lot we sold 
twenty colonies, or forty-fourin all, leaving 
fifty-five. Withevery colony we sold a com- 
plete hive, alsoa smoker with every one. 
The smokers, fifty of them, we bought of a 
dealer in the West. We sold a large propor- 
tion of what we purchased, for many farm- 
ers, or their children, caught the fever and 
began by transferring bees in box hives to 
our modern hives. 

Although there was work in all this prep 
aration, yet there was so much pleasure 
in it, such an absorbing interest,that we did 
not think of the labor. Both of us were 
growing stronger. For the first time in 
several yearsI found the interval between 
meals too short, and as to ailments of body, 
we did not have time to think of them. 
What is better medicine for the body than 
to keep the mind busily occupied on other 
objects ? Ineed not go into detuils of the 
summer work. I never enjoyed anything 
somuch. I believe I was never fully aroused 
before to the pleasure of living an active 
life. Susan was an equal partner in all the 
joys and profits and sorrows (stings), too, 
and before the season closed could take up 
in her arms any hive and carry it across the 
yard. We needed all the help we could 
get, and father assisted us a great deal in 
the swarming season, and even mother was 
enticed into the open air to aid, and was 
all the better for the exercise. 

Visitors we had by the score, but we were 
glad to see them. They helped to adver- 
tise. 

We gave the colonies plenty of room and 
thus induced some of them not to swarm. 

On the first of July, however, we had 
eighty-four colonies. We lost a few swarms 
that escaped tothe woods; in spite of all 
precautions theyeludedus. The season was 
a good one; honey “ poured in.”” All honey 
bearing plants gave abundantly of their 
sweets, andthere appeared to be no limit. 
The eighty-four colonies produced 5,880 
pounds of comb and extracted honey, which 
sold at twenty cents per pound—for $1,176— 
thus averaging $14 per colony. Although 
this seemed enormous profit to us, yet I had 
read in bee magazines that $18, $30 and even 
$60, respectively, had been obtained some 

years. The profit on bees, hives and sup- 
plies more than paid all expenses, and we 
had, therefore, $1,174 cash; more money than 
either of us ever saw at onetime before. 

I might continue this article indefinitely 
I do not know when to stop. No industry 
can be more attractive, and very few in- 


dustries require a higher degree of intelli- 
gence. Therefore it is a pre-eminently 
high calling. I regard it as more difficult 
to ‘‘ keep bees ” successfully than to teach. 
But with all the difficulties, the labor and 
the er a its problems are so many and so 
interesting that it leads the bee-keeper ever 
onward—instructed, delighted, 
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UNRIVALLED 


AND IMPROVED FARM Sey aed Care 


o pene tite 
ers,etc. Send for Ill. Ca ue. Mili, Peed Stearn: 
WHEELEK & MELICK are Albany, New York, 











Standard Fertilizers. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate ef Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

Factory, Newark, N. 


J. 
v2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
cular. 
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\Lands Lands||) 
TWO MILLION ACRES 


Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


on long time, in the best part of 
Perfect Title Guaranteed by the 





Cheap, 
Minnesota. 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. 
\] Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 

q “What They Raise in Minnesota,” 

and Maps. 


J. BOOKWALTER, Land Commissn’r, 


St, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
t 
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BUY THE BEST > 


THE ONLY SATISFACTORY 


ROYAL 
ARGAND BURNER. 


FOR OIL. 


Will Fit Any Ordinary Lamp. 
Absolutely Safe. 


Cannot Explode. 


PERFECT LICHT. 
65-CANDLE POWER. 


Strong, White, Steady. Rests the eyes. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


simple, Cool. Easily Re-wicked, 


EXTINGUISHER. 


Turns Out Like Gas. No Blowing Out. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 


For Parlor or Library. 


IT IS A BOON 


For All Toilers With Pen or Needle. 


A Burner, with C himney C ampicte » Mailed 
ce on Receipt of $1, 


ALSO 


BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED LAMPS AT 
LOW PRICES. 


NEW YORK BRASS (CO., 


1 Barclay St., New York City. 
PIILADELPHIA;: CHICAGO; 
118 South 7th Street, 53 Dearborn St, 
LONDON: S Snow Hill, 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
for their [lustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt atten- 
tion. 
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OMe x RCISER ad - Brain Workers 

dies, and Youths ; 
the Athlete o: r Invalid. A ambien gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new cien- 
tific, durable, comprehencive, cheap. Send fe _scular. 
* Schools for Physical and Vocal o «sture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. YC ity. 
Prof. D. L. Down. Wm init author of 
“ How to get Strong,” saysof it: ‘ I never 
saw any other that I liked balf as well.” 





B. W. Merriam & Go., 


577 BROADWAY, 


Beg to announce their retirement from business Jan- 
uary Ist, up to which date they offer their large stock 
of MIRRORS at cost prices. They request an in- 
spection of the goods by those desiring to purchase 
MIRRORS of any size or description. MAN- 
TEL, PIER, CABINET, CONSOL AND 
SWINGING MIRRORS of Gilt, Black Walnut, 
Oak, Cherry, Ebony, etc. A rare opportunity to pur- 
chase MIRRORS of best workmanship and new- 
est designs. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
EVER OFFERED 


577 BROADWAY, 


Directly Opposite Niblo’s. 


_ NEw YORK, Nov. Ist. 1887. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


“THOMPSON'S, EYE-WATER. 


This well-known ai ient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye has acqu a world-wid e 
reputation during the past one hundred 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has been sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the medicine itself, 
and not by any puffing or extensive advertising. The 
many thousands who have used it will bear testimony 
to the truth of this statement. Monevectares ony y y 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS s Co., Troy, N 

Price 2 cts. Sold by all ‘druggists > 


_ TRAVEL. ‘ane 


The Travels of the Bontramont ont Gor- 
man Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of « lorida scenes and Rouspers life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. McCORMIC K, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Toute, Chicago, His. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has *‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt setters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 


on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 








on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. [be usual price is $1.50. 


United 


Nos. 261, 262 AND 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


FINANCE 


States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(Organized in 1850.) 


263 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE ‘H. BURFORD, President. 





A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent ot Agencies. 


COMM™MTTE 


CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 

ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 

P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus . $1,013,690.04 


SECURITY, INDISPUTABILITY, GRACE, 
PROMPT PAYMENT. 
GOOD AGENTS, 
Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office. 
EE AE ERS NE ES MIE TE NA St ES ORE. OT ERTIES PENIS Te Se ROME I iC A EE NR BAER SU 
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FIX 


“OPEN FIRE-PLACES 





Before Cold Weather. 





Welk Jaczsav-8( 


(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 


Many New Models for This Season. 


Onlv Concern Having Their Own Foundry. 





Vou CONSUMPTIVE 


Veo cores 8 rsp thee eres 


without de! 


grease medic ures when all else f: 





all pains’ and ait. of the Stomach 
and Bowels,” “hoe. at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The safest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 
Stops all pain, Ensures comfort to the feet. Never fails 
tocure. 15 cents at Drugg! Hiscox & Co., N. Y. 





HOTELS, | HEALTH RESORTS, , ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
JORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 











Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








One Month. $ # One Year......... 00 
Three Months 7% ##Two Years....... 

Four Months 100 Three Years..... 700 
Six Months....... 10 Four Years....... 8 50 
Nine Months......225 Five Years........10 00 


[IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Oniversal 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢@” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
tosend than sank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address 
P.-O,. Box 2787; 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York @ity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special] Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Granary Advertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice, 
I tim Tse. ; tim: 











4 times (one month)... -70c.| 4 times fone month). . 
he — mqetheic. i hree + B0e. 
_ i ae © ea 
52“ (twelve “ We. Fs ? «Se 
READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 

LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICHS...... ..... Firty CENTS A Live 
MARRIAGES AND DEATBHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New Yor 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordt- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
matt itu: le of low te st, short weight alum or phosphate 


pews ars. Sold onl yin cans for AL BAKING POWDER 


Bo LPANY, 108 Wall St.. 


STEINWAY 


POUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Suit No, 1. 
Terry, $62 
Plush, 6 
s. Cc. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Catalogues sent, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


A SURE Fc CATARRH. 








For Iron Roofing! 
CINCINNATI CORRUCATING CO. 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 


GOODYEAR’S 


FINDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Rubber Goods o: every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
PY eal ROBINSON'S 
Wr HEUMATISM™ 
AND 
NEURALGIA. 
Prices, 30 and %1.00, Can be sent by mail, 
ee " R OINSOS & Se 


- 
Man RE CURE 
and ré mnedy for die seases arising from an im pure State 

Sen 4 tort Sroular. s4 Gre i. -% St.. 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 

and Mechanics ontheir best work. ani every 

has brought a lot of imitators copying usin 

r possible. Remember that Fife o NLY GENUINE 
‘age’s Liquid Glue is manufactu Bast y the 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., S&QUCFSIAS: MASS 


mple by mail We! 


N.Y. 





FE STERBROOKS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE | 


STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 





Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of Writing, Wrapping, Toilet,  Auti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY. eB 
Branch Offices: 


LONDON, 
British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Oo., 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 
St. Lukes, E. C. 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 


BOSTON. 














Manilla, White, ANTI-RUST 


Wrapving 


PRICE REDUCED 
50” 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


AND 


Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls 
BEST STANDARD BRAND 


(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 


Anywhere in the 


|. a 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 

For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, 

affording a means of securing for chronic cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice 
and a me dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

his pone r, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, offers a method of treatment 

free yo the inconvenience and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. The itching type of the dis- 

eqase uickly yields to its influence. 


and Colored 


| Wrapping Paper 


FOR 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
Perfect Protection 


AGAINST 


INJURY 


FROM 


DAMPNESS. 


Papers, 
IN ROLLS. 


ALL SIZES 





United States 
on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 


nee enn 





WEIGHTS. 








We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as tothe value ot our Medi- 
cated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office. 


51 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS. NEWBURGH, May 17th, 1886. 
A. P. W. PAPER Co. 7 Razstcian recommends your Medicated ‘ Paper, 
GENTLEMEN:—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is use- on 1 inclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case. 
fulin the treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a LISBON. D. T.. A wa 30th, 1s86. 
great extent the intense itching, is aremedy easily ap- Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza family; 
plied, and a trial is convincing of its merits has relieved two cases of long sanding. I Incions $i 


M. JOHNSON, M.D., July ist, 1886. for two rolls. 
886. NORRISTOWN, PENN., Dec. 15th, 1836. 
New HAVEN, Feb. Ist, 1 A. P. W. PAPER Co 


It is a decided pleasure. to tind an advertised ‘article 
“ shone “ ; A " 2 GENTLEMEN: | recommended your Medicated 
ISSESS € r a Tr su 
“< eects real merit Iinclose $1 fora further SUP" pi perto a number of my patients suffering from 
New York, April 5th, 1886, Hemorrhoids, I find it of great benetit in preventing the 
FROM A PHYSICIAN.—I am much pleased with your oe, a and in some cases it has made a per- 
sample of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight 
packages and pocket case for $1 inclosed. New HARTFORD, Iow4, Aug. Ith. 1887. 
We cannot do without your ‘Medicated Paper. Send 
New YORK, April, 1885. 


two dollara’ worth at once. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most grati- PITTSBURGH. PENN., Aug. 7th, 1887. 
fying result. Itisa splendid remedy and has my unqual- I inclose Postal Note for four re™'s Medicated Paper, 
ifiedindorsement. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. the best remedy we have ever found. 


Tabet Packets an Jase. 
he o 1,000-Sheet Ralls, and Nic kel Fixtu 
"Delivered Free, anywhere in the United St tr s, on receipt of price. Address, 


AL BANY PERFORATED WRAPPING P. {PER ' cO., , Albany, N. x. 


isizel- utbf — caseStop Watch Prices: 


Solid Nickel Silver Cases, 
OPEN FACE. HUNTING CASE. 


PRRs cc cccvesiud 85.00 87.00 
Sweep Second 6.00 8.00 
Stop Watch... 7.00 9.00 


| OREIDE CASES,GOLD PLATED, WARRANTED 
TO STAND ACT! TEST, $1.00 extra for Open Face 
$2,00 for Hunting Case. All of our watches are 
Stem Winders, independent hand set, warranted 
accurate time-keepers, and have every appear- 
ance of the most expensive watches. We will de- 
liver, free of charge, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, any watch ordered, on receipt 
jof price, or will ship, C. O. D., with privilege of 
Ask your Jeweler examining, on receipt of $1.00 to guarantee ex- 
TwoCe fA. pressage. Our Watches are guaranteed in} ev- 
Manufacturers for an|@TY particular, and we will refund money if not 
Illustrated Catalogue. ‘satisfactory. 


__MANHATTAN WATCH COMPANY. itsuit 234 Rwerw. 
Sa Sisw Apu & Co, | WALTERS. TIN, STEEL, Shingles, 


ms | GALVANIZED OR COPPER 
anufacturers of | 
| 


nate gas 


WOOT 
VOGT 
27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near ith Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Used for Timing 


Horses, B >7>e 


an “ll kinds of | 





fe guaran. 
tee satisfac- 
tion, Send for 
Circulars. 


The National 


Established 1780. } 


CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING: 


MIDDLETOWN, | 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
& John St., New York, and , 
1M Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden | 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard | 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


FMERSON B .: ay 
WARRANTED Vp | D N 0 S 


WAREROOM 46ATREMONT ST 


THE CHILTON PAINTS, 
are made of pure Linseed Ofl and contain no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These nts on account of 

their durability prove the most economical. If your 


) di’ ADVG AGENCY. Bi tf de aler does o. cep thom send e= color cores om nd 
rices to Chilton Manufacturing ompany, on 
0 § 965 Wash’a St., 0S 00 Ot. N. ¥.. or M1 Milk St.. Boston. Mass 


etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED CN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
1em by the Universal Exhi- 
men at Paris, France, in 
W 7; Vienna, Austria, in 1873; 
and Centennial Exhibition 


Low rE petims ales. 
Careful Service 
Reliable Dealing. 


26 John Street, New York. ' 





THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 
| femur H.C WICKER, €E P muam \ 


VICTOR 


DUSASeaS NSE SREBACORSGESeURES 
a <s 8 8 3a a shag 


46 24 88 &8 Ee S32 35 85 as" an” 
2° 22 239 89 s8 3a rE 42 ae re 


Granville Wenate iicere 
Have never failed to give satisfaction. 
Tested eight years. Lately improved 
whereby aying 4 — yet Ln le and in- 
expensive. Ad ally to oid 
fleors or new ay Positiv e but hid- 
den fastening. Shrinkage practically 
overcome. Send planof room and 
have floor made toa design prepared 
m expressly for it. Ask for information. 
0.8, Dickinson,Granville,Mass, 


“Lgl ‘pez Arenuer pees 


A Ae CL AC a YO a maacens 


Send SIX Cents 
. for a sample 


INENE 


~ COLLAR 
Dens, Angelo, Bapheel, Murillo} And Pair of Cuffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are company REVERSIBLE. Correct styles. Per- 
fect fit. Address, stating size. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO.. 25 Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Cc. atalovue free 





ncnieaen 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of returning 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“2 tess 


Sinko 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
CENTRES OF POPULATION 

IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 
COACHES AND PALACE 

SLEEPING & DINING 

CARS AFFORD THE 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY & £PEED, 





, LANCASTER, PA 


RESENTATIYVE OE 
BOSTO 


NEAREST TICKET AGENT 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO, 


NEW YORK; No. 40 EXCHANG 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., AS TO COS 
29 CENTER SQUARE 


EASTERN AGENCIES: 


TIME TABLES, 
OF TICKETS, APPLY TO THE 
OR ADDRESS ANY REP 
6 STATE STREET, 
No. 409 BROADWAY, 
TREET, BUFFALO; No. 


FOR MAPS, 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE\® 
TO THE BLACK HILLS,.AND 











Gen’! Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’] Pass. Agent.’ 








BICYCLES. 
TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


18 2-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mase 








Tas INDEPENDENT Press 21 anp 23 Roses STREET 











Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race. 
A History of Creation, and of the Birthplace and 
Wanderings of Man in Central Asia, from B.C. 
82,500 to B.C, 15,000. With a History of the Aryan 
Race, commencing B.C. 15,000; their rise and prog- 
ress, and the promulgation of the first Revelation: 
their spiritual decline and the destruction of the 
nation, B.C. 4,705; the inroai of the.Turanians, and 
the scattering of the remnants of the race, B C. 
1,504, as deciphered from a very ancient document. 
Also an exposition of the law governing the for- 
mation and duration of the Glacial Period, and a 
record of its effects on man, and on the configura- 
tion of the globe. An account of the “Oannes 
Myth,” and a chapter on the Deluge, its cause, lo- 
cality and extent. By LORENZO BURGE. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Talks to Young Men (With ‘‘Asides”’ to 
Young Women) By ROBERT COLLYER, Minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York. $1.25 
(about). 

Poems By DAvip ATWoop WASsSON. With 
Portrait. Edited by Mrs. EDNA DEAN CHENEY, 
Cloth. $1.25 (about). 

Ca Ira! or, Danton in the French Revo- 
lution By LAURENCE GRONLUND, author of 
“ The Co-operative Commonwealth, an Exposition 
of Collectivism.” Cloth, $1.25. 

The Fortunes of the Faradays is Miss 
DOUGLAS'S new novel. Uniform with Lee and 
Shepard’s Library Series of the Douglas novels. 18 
vols. Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

Life and Times of Jesus As related by 
THOMAS DIDYMUS. By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
New edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Hidden Way Across the Threshold; 
Or, The Mystery Which Hath Been Hidden for 
Ages and from Generations. An explanation of 
the concealed forces in every man to open the 
temples of the soul and to learn ‘the guidance of 
the unseen hand. Illustrated and made plain with 
as few occult terms as possible. By J.C. STREET. 
Octavo; cloth; 6C0 pp.; illustrated; $3.50. 

Ready About; or, Sailing the Boat 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. OLIVER OPTIC's latest, 
completing the Boat-Builders Series, which are 
now ready in 6 vols (boxed), $1.25 per vol. 

Only a Year, and What It Brought By 
JANE ANDREWS, author of “Ten Boys Who Lived 
on the Road from Long Ago to Now,” “Seven 
Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball thet 
Floats in the Air,” “The Seven Little Sisters 
Prove Their Sisterhood,” etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Peter Budstone The Boy Who Was 
Hazed By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.25. Completing the Tide-Mill Stories, 
which are now ready, 6 vols.(boxed), $1.25 per vol. 


THE NEW BOSTON BEAUTY! 


A Bunch of Violets Gathered by IRENE 
E. JEROME, author of “Nature’s Hallelujah,” 
“One Year’s Sketch-Book,” etc. Original illus- 
trations, engraved on wood and printed under the 
direction of Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey 
morocco, $9.0"; tree-calf, $9.00; English-seal style, 
$7- 00. 

Nature’s Hallelujah By IRENE E. JEROME. 
50 full-page original illustrations (9}¢x1l4 inches), 
engraved on wood by Andrew. Elegantly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey 
morocco, $12.00; tree-calf, 12.00; English-seal style, 
$10.00. 

One Year’s Sketch-Book By [RENE E. 
JEROME. Containing 46 original full-page illustra- 
tions, engraved on wood by Andrew. In same 
bindings and at same prices as “ Nature’s 
Hallelujah.” 


The Message of the Bluebird Toldto Me 
to Tell to Others By [RENE E. JEROME. En- 
giaved on wood by Andrew. Cloth and cold, $2.00; 
Palatine boards, ribbon ornaments, $1.0. 


The Bridal of Triermain By Sir WAL- 
TER ScoTT. With 14 full-page illustrations, by 
Percy Macquoid, K.I. Oblong quarto size, 10x 
14. Bound in gold cloth, price, $3.50; Turkey mo- 
rocco, gilt, $9.00; tree-calf, $9.00; English-seal 
Style, $7.00. 


Plastic Sketches By J.G. andJ. F. Low, 
the famous tile-artists, being a series of 47 desigrs, 
10x12 inches, in satin portfolios of unique design. 
Price. $10.00. 

Faith’s Festivals By MARY [AKEMAN, 
author of “Pretty Lucy Merwin "and “Kuth 


Eliot’s Dream.”’ Price, in cloth gilt, $1.00; in Pala- 
tine boards, with floss trimming, 75 cents. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Life, His Works, His Friendships. By GEORGE 
LOWELL AUSTIN. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 
2.00, New Edition. Formerly published by sub- 
scription. 


Life and Times of Wendell Phillips By 
GEORGE LOWELL AUSTIN. With steel portrait 
and illustrations. $1.50. The only complete “Lile” 
of the great agitator. 


The Art of Projecting A Manual of 
Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiére and 
Magic Lantern, also with Electric lights and 
Lamps and the Production and Phemonena of 
Vortex Rings. By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, inventor 
of the telephone. Newedition. Illustrated. $2.00. 


His 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price. New lUustrated Holiday 


Catalogue mailed free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Lee and Shepard’s Holiday Books | THE M ANH ATT AN Be 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Was organized in 1850, and has accumulated Assets of over $11,000,- 
000, with a Net Surplus over all liabilities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE policy provides an estate for your dependents after your 
death, free from the claims of creditors. . 
AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY provides for death, and also for one’s advancing 


years; but at a heavy outlay. 


The Manhattan’s New Plan 


offers both advantages combined in one, and at a very much reduced cost. 
his new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance because you need not “die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because much less expensive. 

Superior to “ Tontine” insurance. 

ist. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed in a positive contract. 

2d. Because after three years there is no forfeiture of payments on discontinuance of the licy,a cash to 
paid-up value being guaranteed by the New York Law. Business men appreciate the advantages of his 
new form of insurance, and are largely investing in it, because— 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it secures needed insurance during a designated period. 


POSITIVE RESULTS 


OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN. 
Age 30; Amount of Policy $10,000; Term, 20 Years. 


The Annual Premium will be $301 80 

At the end ofthat time the Com $3.7 

Thus the $10,0u0 insurance wil 700 00 
I nec ot end capereascboccsncdparanensdovadsccoisnrecvasscocncncbedtbesteboostperctbettadéeneniens - $336 006 

$1.68 per year for $1,000 insurance, or if the Cash be not drawn the policy 
will become paid up for $10,050 00 
These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy meanwhile 


being payable in the event of the death of the assured. There is no forfeiture of paymeut on discontinuance 
of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by the Terms of the 


New York Law. 
For examples of other ages, and also on the 10 and 15 years’ plan, write or apply at the office. ° 
N 


OTE.—The Manhattan’s is the simplest form of policy in existence,and Incontestable after five years, thi 
feature having been originated and adopted by this Company over 2] years ago. 





The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
156 and 158 BROADWAY, New York. 


JAMES McLEAN, President. 
JACOB L. HALSEY. ist Vice-Pres. HENRY B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres, 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 


PIANO- 


Warerooms, 


NEW 


From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Curcaao, ILu., January 4th, 1882. 
To Messzs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Dear Sirs :—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which you 
have placed at my disposal during the Concert tour now in course of progress 
in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 
the pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them can be 
compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sympa- 
thetic, poetic, and singing tone qua'ity which distinguishes the Srerway 
as peerless among them all. Before returning to Europe, I shall select 
and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, my resi- 
dence in South Wales. 

. Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTI. 





ORTES. 


STEINWAY HALL. 
YORK. 


From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER. 


New York, June Ist, 1881. 
To Messrs STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 

Dear Sirs :—During the period of my various engagements in America 
with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerts 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and un- 
Gisguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 

I regard the “Sremway” as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 
their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 
derfully sympathetic to me. I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable touch, 
the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so effectively 
with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities render, in my 
opinion the Sremway P1ano the most desirable instrument of all, certainly 
the best to accompany the voice. 

I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournée, I desire to purchase one of your Concert Grands for my 
salon at Bologna, Italy. 

Be kind enough to name the artist's price to me, which I will transmit to 
you, with the necessary shipping directions. 

I remain, respectfully yours, 
ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 





THE 


O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave. 20th to 21st Sts. 


DUR GRAND NEW BUILDING 


COMPLETED. 
Covering the Entire Block. 
Our Stock of Coods Largely Increased. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


BOTH USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ELEGANT COSTUMES, JACKETS AND WRAPS, 
FINE DRESS GOODS AND SILKS, 


EAL : 
UMBRELLAS AND CANES, a 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, LAMPS, 
SILVER WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, ETC. 


Send foraCopyofour Holiday Bulletin 


issued only for the benefit of our out-of-town 
Customers, and those not having a 
copy of our FALL and WIN- 
TER CATALOGUE. 


Paid Parcels delivered within 75 miles of VEW 
YORK Free of Charge. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE. 20TH TO 218T STS. 











INDEPENDENT. 


1794. , 


THE 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


154th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st,1886. 


Total Aunts. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (legal dimdank: ses 
Outstanding Claims 


rk Holders’ Surplus. ; 
Net Surplus over Capital and all all Liabilities or 


Net Premiums received during the yea year 

Total Income received during the year 

Increase in Assets 

ee IIS kis ba cewcnniodeatends sanduees 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
P. C. ROYCE, Secretary, THOS. TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT~-CHICAGO, ILL. 


BISSELL, Manager. WOOD, Assistant Manager. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT~-SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BELDEN & COFRAN, Managers. 


Books for the Holidays. 


$35,055,946 45 


$1,250,000 00 
1,764,932 23 
251,027 48 


3,039,986 74 
1,789,986 74 
$2,350,371 59 
2,561,066 97 
310,604 53 
346,627 53 


G. F. 





THE SAONE. A Summer Voyage. 


By Partie GILucRT HAMERTON. Author of “The Unknown River,” etc. With one hundred and fifty 
illustrations by Joseph Pennell and the author. Handsome quarto volume. Cioth, gilt. Price, $5.0). 


IN HIS NAME. 


A Story of the Waldenses, Seven. Hundred Years Ago. By EDWARD DE. HALE. 


A new holiday edition, with 
one hundred aad twenty-nine illustrations, by G. P. Jacomb-Hood, R. A. 
$2.00. 


Square 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, 


“In His Name” is the most | eutietie story Mr. Hale has ever written. It reads like an ola troubadour song.— 
HELEN JACKSON (“ H. H. 


epennpenel JACKSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


Including “ Verses” and “Sonnets and Lyrics.” In one volume. limo. Cloth. Price, $1.50; white cloth, 
gilt, price, $1.75; "tall calf, padded covers, #4. 00; full morocco covers, $3.0; Kinnikinnick covers, $3.50. 


LOTUS AND JEWEL. 


‘A Casket of Gems,” “A Queen’s Revenge,”’ 


‘ontaining “I Indian Temple,” * 
OO WIN ARNOLD, C.5.1,, autho “The Light of Asia,” “Pearls of the Faith,” 


EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., author of * 
l6mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Chronologically arranged and edited, with a Memoir, by LorpD HovGHTON. 
tine calendered paper. limo. C loth. Price, $1.50; limp c alf or morocco, $5.50. 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 


In the Name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus C hrist, who was Crucified, and of his Mother, the Virgin Mary. 
In this Book are contained Certain Little F ‘lowers, Miracles, and Devout Examples of that Glorious Poor 
Follower of Christ, Saint Francis, and of Certain of His Holy Companions, Told tothe Praise of Jesus 
Christ. Amen. Translated from ‘the Italian, with a Brief Account of the Life of Saint Francis, by ABBY 
LANGDON ALGER. Cloth. 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. 


* As thy Days,so shall thy Strength be.” A selection for ey 4 day in the year. 
‘Quiet Hours.” Ismo. Price, $1.00; fail morocco, padded, $5.00 


QUIET HOURS. 
Price, $1.30; full calf, padded, $4.00; full morocco, padded, $3.50. 


CALENDRIER FRANCAIS, 1888. Entirely New Selections, 
Printed in the French language, and mounted on a card of appropriate design. Price, $1.00. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


baste ations in silhouette, by PAUL KONEWKA. 
ce. $3.00; full seal, = Py $5.00; 


JUVENILES. 
HEROIC BALLADS. 


Selected by the Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” A pres- 
entation edition, containing twenty-one illus- 
trations, printed on tine cale nee red paper. Square 
I2mo. Cloth, gilt. Price, $2.( 


TOTO’S MERRY WINTER. 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS, author of ‘** The Joyous 
Story of Toto.” With illustrations. 16mo. Price 
5 


with other Poems. By 
“India Revisited,’ etc. 


A new edition printed on 


16mo. Price, $1.00. 


Selected by the editor of 
; full calf, padded, $3.50. 


A collection of Poems. limo. 


One supe 4 royal octavo volume bound in cloth, 


Witt 
wilt. new Venetian style, $5 


INICW 
FOR GIRLS, 
Stories. 


A GARLAND and Other 


Uniform 
Sto- 


By LovIsA M. ALcoTT. I6mo. Cloth. 
with “Spinning-Wheel Stories,” “Proverb 
ries” and “Silver Pitchers.” Price, $1.25. 
Vol, 2 

By LovIsA M. ALCOTT. 
Uniform with 


LULU’sS LIBRARY. 
A Collection of Stories. 
Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 
Vol. 1. l@mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Readers of ‘ ‘The Joyous Story of Toto” will be glad 
to get inside of the blind grandmother's cottage 
again with Bruin and Coon and Cracker and the 
others, and hear about “ Toto’s Merry Winter.” 


ONE DAY IN A BABY’S LIFE. 
From the French of M. ARNAUD. Translated 
and adapted by SUSAN COOLIDGE. With 32 full- 


page illustrations, by F. BOUISSET, printed in 
colors. 4to. Hluminated board covers. Price, $1.50. 


SOME OF OUR FELLOWS. 


By the Rev. T. 5. MILLINGTON. 
Small quarto. Cloth, gilt 


A School Story. 
With 16 illustrations. 
edges. Price, $2.00. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 











